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to depart from the custom of distributing large sums 
of money among the congregated fliultitude of 
mendicants, vagabonds and thieves. Among the 
Chiefs assembled at the ceremony were the Rajas 
of Jhind and Nabha, Raja Jowahir Singh, Raja 
Gurbaksh Singh of Manfrqajra ; Sirdar Jiun Singh 
Buria ; the Nawab of Maler Kotla ; Sirdar Dewa 
Singh of Kalsia, the Nawabs of Loharu and Kamal. 
Presents were given amounting in cash to Rs. 62,608, 
thirteen jewelled ornaments , 404 articles of ladies’ 
dress, 94 horses, 18 of them with gold trappings, 
two elephants, and two pairs of Kashmir shawls. 
The Maharaja of Kashmir sent a present of 
Rs. 21,000 , the Raja of Kapurthalla Rs. 1,100, 31 
articles of dress and two horses , and the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur Rs. 500 and an elephant The British 
Government, gave a marriage gift ( neotd ) of Rs. 
5,000, * 

Mahindar Singh, the only son of the Maharaja, 

was born on the 16th September 

Mahindar Singh. ^ n ^ ^ , , , , , r 

1852, though his birth was not 
announced to Government till the 14th January 1853. 
He was consequently only ten years old at the time 
of his father’s death, and it was necessary to make 
immediate arrangements for carrying on the adminis- 
tration. ' 


* Government Punjab to Go\ eminent of India No 860, dated 28th 
December lSo9 Government India to Government Punjab No, 76 dated 
9th Januai y 1 860 Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Gov ernmeot Punjab 
No 28 dated 29th Febrnaiy I860, Dispatch of Secretary State, No, 46 
of I860, dated 31st May 


A ‘Neota,” or wedding present, has occasionally been given by 
Government as a mark of special favor , but it is not necessary, nor 
wai ranted by precedent The only instances aje, that in the text; the 
marriage of the ftlahaiaja himself 6th March 1865, alike amount 5,000 Rs. * 
tlie marriage of Prince ltaudttir &mgb, AUluwalia, 21st Febrnaiy 1848, 
Rs 1100, the mainageof fcts brother Pnuce Bikratga Singh, 16th Pebrn* 
ary 1849, a like amount , and, lastly , the marriage of the third brother 
Sachet Singh, 5th February 1852, Rs. 1,100, the tathei Raja Nihal 
giving 8 return prebent of jewels of bqnal value. * T 
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It will be remembered that in June 1858, a 
a omneu or A* paper of requests from the Phulkian 
gtn^prmuud for wag submitted for Govern- 

ment sanction ; one of the paragraphs of which pro- 
posed that in the event of the death of any one of 
the three Chiefs, leaving an infant heir, “ a 
“ Council of Regency, consisting of three of the old 
“and trusty and most capable ministers of the 
“ State may be selected by the British Agent, 
“ acting with the advice of the other two Chiefs, 
" and that no stranger be introduced into the Council 
“ of Regency, except with the consent of these two 
“ Chiefs, and in the event of misconduct on the 
“ part of any one of the Council, a sucessor to the 
“ Regency be appointed by the same means ; in 
“ no case should any relatives of the infant heir be 
“ admitted to the Regency.” * 

This request was sanctioned by the Govern- 
xhe dying eom- ment of India. When Maharaja 

mmndo of Knrindar J^ arm( J Br .gblgh ~f e It himself to be 

dying, he called to him the Chief Officers of his 
State and gave them his last commands ; which 
were to adhere to the British Government as he 
had done, to teach his son to follow in his steps, 
a nd, in the administration of the State, to maintain 
the arr ang ements which he had made. The Maha- 
raja must be considered to have referred to the 
agreement between the Chiefs and the British Go- 
vernment, as to the measures to be adopted in the 
case of a regency ; but a later paper was pro- 
4 jaltr Aonanumt duced, a Dastur-ul-amal , or Rules of 
Practice, drawn up on the 13th 
' O c ti>ber 1860, for the guidance of 
•»»*. the Ministers in the. event of a 
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Regency. This paper was not in any way in super- 
session of the agreement sanctioned b^r Government 
m 1858 ; it entered much more into details and made 
no mention whatever of the number of the Council of 
Regency, or the assistance in their selection to be 
given by the British Agent or the Chiefs of Jhmd 
and Nabha. The Pattiala Ministers tried to show 
that this document virtually superseded the agree- 
ment of 1858, and declared that the Raja’s last wish 
that the arrangements he had made should be 
maintained, signified that the Ministers then in 
power should continue to hold office, and that no 
Council of Regency consisting of three members 
should be appointed. Such a Council, they urged, 
would be injurious to the best ^nterests of Pattiala. 
The members composing it would obtain too much 
tius objection^ of power, and discord and jealousy 

ttus Ml»Utero to the ... , . , , " _ J 

Council. would be introduced into the Slate ; 

while the new appointments would cause additional 
* expense and.necessitate inferior men being nomin- 
ated to their former appointments. All the Chief 
officers of Pattiala were in favor of the administra- 
tion bemg left, as before, in the 
0 f Diwan Kulwant Rai, 
Financial Minister ; Abdul Navi Khan, Munshi or 
Secretary ; Bakshi Bassawa Smgh, Military Minis- 
ter, and Syad Muhamad Hassan, Addlati, or 
Judicial Minister; with perhaps the addition of 
the tutor of the young Prince, an office not then 
filled up. 

The Agent Cis-Satlej States addressed the 

f rit cjintnn nj-rnr ® A 3 a ' B Jhind and Nabha on the 
Mm}** o/ifmbhm an* subject of the Pattiala administrft- 
ti&j, enquiring their views and 
suiting why 'the purport of the Dastur-ul-cmai, or 
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Code; of Rules, had not been communicated to. Ga- 
▼emment. These Chiefs approved of the continu- 
ance of the existing Ministry at Pafrtiala, and politely 
represented that, under the terms -of the Sanads 
granted them by Lord Canning, the late Maharaja 
was not under any necessity of stating his intention 
to the Agent, as full independence had been granted 
to him, and full power to make any arrangements 
which might seem to him appropriate for the admin- 
istration of his territory. * 

A simple but, the same tame, a most impor- 
Th* interpretation tant question, was thus raised as to 
pfthe Hanad. the interpretation of the Sanad of 

the^th of May 1860. The first clause of this agree- 
ment, similar to that made with the Rajas of Jfnnd 
and Nabha, contained these words. — “His High- 
“ ness the Maharaja and his heirs for ever will 
“^'SXer.pise full sovereignty over his ancestral and 
“ acquired domains.’ 4- - It is true that this Sanad 
was granted subsequently to the sanction- acccrdcd ' 
to the “ Requests ” of the Chiefs, containing the 
Regency arrangement ; but did it give to the Maha- 
raja any such powers as to set aside a solemn agree- 
ment, sanctioned by the British Government at 
the request of the Chiefs ? Of what nature was the 
“ full sovereignty” accorded to the Maharaja ? The 
original Sanad contained the Persian words “ hasb- 
ntefiretriameenip i-dastu r-i-kadim hukmrdn bdshand," 
tBhMktiev htereZui signifying that the “ full sovereign - 
ty” was such has had been enjoyed 

* From pMMmlwioner Cis-Satlej States to Pimjab Government, 
Kol, 270 and B. and 292. dated 21st November, 25th November, and 
26th December 1662. Original Dastur-ul-amal, ot thirty” oue Articles, 
dated 2nd A*oj Badi 1917 Sumbat, (16th (h*toty*r i860) Letters of Hnjas 
of Jhlttd and Nabha to Agent Govei nor Genet *1 dated 21st and 20th 
December 1862 Secretary to Go>ernmeut of India, No 1213, dated 
30th December 1862 
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according to ancient custom. This undoubtedly 
meant that it was the intention of Government to 
acknowledge the independent sovereignty of the 
Chiefs in the manner allowed in 1809 and 1811, and 
restore the power of capital punishment withdrawn 
in 1847, but in no way to, preclude the exercise of 
all interference in matters of extraordinary import- 
ance by Government. 

Clause VIII of the Sanad, by which the Go- 
The etghoi datue vemment promised to respect the 
t^riJZtraolZn. household and family* arrange- 
m-y matte™ ments of the Maharaja, and abstain 

from any interference therein, did not prohibit in- 
terference in a matter of th4 highest political and 
public importance, such as the formation of a 
Regency, the arrangements for which had been 
sanctioned On the formal request of the Chiefs 
themselves. 

The term “ full sovereignty” was a loose ren- 
dering of the original version which the Chiefs had 
clearly understood as restoring to them the power 
they lost after the Satlej war. The interpretation 
of treaties is no difficult matter if the intention of 
the contracting parties is known, and former treaties 
exist to explain the meaning. One Sanad does not 
cancel another unless this is specially provided, nor 
had any Chief the power, by a document’ to which 
no sanction had been accorded, to cancel a solemn 
engagement into which he had entered with the 
British Government. If “ full sovereignty” meant 
a power such as this, the rights British 

, _ Government, as paramount, would 

ko* a conventional altogether disappear. “ Full sover- 
mmmim * eignty,” as far as Sanads are con- 

* “ Ittiiz&m-i-andaruni M — Internal arrangements 
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corned, is a conventional term, and signifies such 
independence as is compatible with the claim which 
the British Government asserts to general control, 
active loyalty, and regard to all engagements which 
have not been expressly modified or cancelled. 

There is no reason to believe that Maharaja 
Xamras* jr a nn. Narindar Singh had any thought 
se tting the Code of Buies, which 
he had framed, in opposition to the 
agreement of 1858 regarding the Begency. Indeed 
this document expressly declared that it was exe- 
cuted for the purpose of supporting the paper of 
Bequests which contained the agreement. The 
Maharaja looked confidently to the British Govern- 
ment as his best frjpnd, although he had, perhaps, 
more than any Chief m North India, a high regard 
for his own dignity ; and when he left for Calcutta 
as a member of the Legislative Council, it was at 
his particular request that the Commissioner of 
Arnbala was enjoined to generally supervise the • 
affairs of the Pattiala State. 

The Government held that the agreement of 
mu council of Be- 1858 must be assumed to remain in 
gtmoy appointed force, and directed that a Council of 

Begency, consisting of three members, should be ap- 
pointed. This was done, and the members selected, 
with the approbation of the Bajas of Nabha and 
tfhind, were Sirdar Jagdeo Singh, Bakshi Bahim 
Baksh and Bakshi Udeh Singh.* 

It iB undesirable, for obvious reasons, to give 
any detailed account of the admin- 
jg tra tion of the Pattiala State 

. , ■ .. ] - t T V - 

# Government Punjab to Government df India, Ho* 4t> dated 24th 
January lifts. Government of India, Ho. 126 dated 13th •‘March 1863. 
IMipltoh of the Secretary of State, Ho % 60 dated 16th August 1863 
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since the formation of the Council of Regency. 
Like every Native State in a similar position, with 
the Chief a minor and the interference of Govern- 
ment limited by engagements which it had no de- 
sire to infringe, the atmosphere of Pattiala has been, 
for some years, one of intrigue, in which a few 
have labored for the advantage of their Prince and the 
country, while the majority have thought more of 
creating confusion in every department of the State, 
to conceal their own inefficiency and dishonesty. 
But it must be left to another hand, at a future 
time, when the strong feelings which now exist with 
regard to Pattiala affairs have subsided or are for- 
gotten, to write the .story of these unhappy days. 

Bakshi Udeh Singh died on the 26th Septem- 
Changet «» the her 1863, and, in January of the 
Council of itegency • nex ^ year, Bassawa Singh, who had 

been first on the ministry proposed by the Pattiala 
Court, was appointed in his place with the approval 
of the Rajas of Nabha and Jhind.* His tenure of 
office was very short, for he died in 1866, as did 
Bakshi Rahijn Baksh. 

On the visit of the young Maharaja to Simla, 
Kew appointment*, m the autumn of 1866, the Viceroy 
confirmed the appointments of Moulvi Muhummad 
Hassan and Sirdar Fatah Singh, as members of 
Council, in the room of those deceased. The former 
was at the head of the Department of Criminal, 
Justice, and the latter Governor of the district of 
NarnouL 


* Commissioner Cls-8at&jj State* to Government, No* 8 dated 4th 
January Government Punjab to Government of India, No >7 dated 8» 
January, and Government Of India, No 84 dated 28th February 1864.'. 
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In December 1867, Diwan Kulwant Rai, the 
jdimmm xhiimnc head of the Rgv enue office, and 
®“* * utUhed ' Bakshi Rir Singh, Commandant of 
the Forces, with some of their adherents, were banish- 
ed from Pattiala. The Council, which had for some 
tune been very unanimous, soon after this split into 
two parties, and m June 1868, the Agent of the 
Lieutenant Governor appointed Abdul Navi Khan, 
Keeper of the Seal, an Extraordinary Member of 
ruitpoumrtarebe. the Council. Affairs in Pattiala 
<J ld not > however, progress more 
reb man/ wo. smoothly than before, and, in Feb- 

ruary, 1870, tho Maharaja was invested with full 
powers and the Council of Regency was dissolved. 

Maharaja M#hindar Singh is now eighteen 
Character of tho years of age His education has 
young Prtnee. been carefully conducted by Ram 

Chandar, an eminent Mathematician of Dehh, who 
long performed delicate and difficult duties at Patti- 
ala with singular courage and honesty. His labors 
appear to have been successful The young Maha- 
raja is well educated for a native Prince, knowing 
Eng lish , Persian and Gurmukhi. Possessed of 
great natural intelligence and force of character, 
there can be little doubt that Mahindar Singh will 
choose to rule his territory himself, and not sur- 
render his power to unworthy subordinates. The 
troubles of the Regency have taught him many 
lessons, which will not be quickly forgotten. He, at 
any rate, will not begin his reign as his father did, 
with any suspicion of the intentions of the British Go- 
vernment : he knows well that its only wish is to 
see him prosperous and contented ; while education 
has taught him that no Prince can be distinguished 
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The J Lieutenant 
Governor visits Pat- 
ttatof 1807 


or worthy of honor, who does not rule for the benefit 
of his people. 

There remain a few incidents worthy of record 
in Pattiala history. First may be 
mentioned the visit of the lieut- 
enant Governor of the Punjab to Pattiala in Janu- 
ary 1867 * In March 1869, Maharaja Mahindar 
Singh attended the Durbar held at Ambala in 
honor of Amir Sher All Khan of Kabul, and, in 
February 1870, visited Lahore, to meet His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, when the usual 
ceremonial visits were exchanged between the Prince 
and the Maharaja. 


* It may be interesting to give tlie programme of this visit as a 
picture of the ceremonies which custom enjoins in meetings with 
Native Priuces A similar ceremonial would be followed in the case 
of the Nawab of JJahawalpur, who is of etjual rank with Pattiala 

Programme of proceedings on the occasion of the visit of the Honorable 

the Lieutenant Governor of the Puryab to Hte Highness the 
Maharaja of Pattiala 

The Honorable the Lieutenant Governor will leave bis camp at 7 
o'clock, A M 

Two Ministers of State of the first class will come out two miles 
from the city to meet the Lieutenant Governor 

His Honor will be met by His Highness the Maharaja and his 
retinue at the village of Chourah 

At this place the Lieutenant Governor will mount the Maharaja's 
elephant, and proceed to the camp, sitting on the Maharaja’s right 

The Maharaja will have a suitable guard of honor drawn up in the 
vicinity of the town of Pattiala, who will salnte the Lieuteuant Gover- 
nor as he passes 

A salute of 19 guns will be fired as the cortege proceeds from the 
walls of the town, and on the Lientenant Governor reaching his tents* 

The Maharaja will accompany the Lieutenant Governor to bis 
tents and there take leave 

Two Ministers of the State of the first rank will come from the 
Maharaja to enquire after the Lieutenant Governor’s health 

His Highnbss thi Mahabaja’s visit. 

In the evening, at 4-30 p m , the Maharaja will nay a visit to the 
Lieuteuant Governor In the absence of the Deputy Commissioner* the 
]>eputy Inspector Generaf of Police will proceed on an elephant to 
accompany the Maharaja The Military Secretary, Private Secretary, 
and Aide-de-Camp will ge half way on elephants to meet turn , the 
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During the present year, 1870, a scheme of 
• great importance to the Pattiala 

The Slrhlnd Canal. ® , ciijjj 

territory has been finally decided, 
which had been for many years under discussion 
This is a canal from the Satlej near Rupar to irrigate 
the Pattiala and Ambala districts. 

In February 1861, the late Maharaja Narmdar 
riret euggnted by Singh, at an interview with the 

the late Maharaja ~ __ 

it * isoi .Lieutenant Governor at irmjor, 

expressed a desire to construct, at his own expense, a 


Agent and becictaiy to GPovei nment will receive him on alighting The 
Lieutenant Govoinoi will come forwaid two or tin ee paces beyond the 
edge ol the caipct to meet the Mahaiaja 

The Agent will sit on the Mahaiaja’ s ught } andthe Mahaiaja’ s 
lctmuc on the light of him 

On the Lieutenant Governor's left will sit the Secretaiy to Gbvein- 
ment and the Staff of the Bieutenant Governor 

The Mahaiaja’s officials will then piesent the usual nuzzara 

Khilluts will then bo bi ought in for the Mahaiaja and the Officials 
of the Pattiala State , and aftei the ceiemony of ultui and pan the 
ceiemony will conclude 

The ceiemony of taking the Mahaiaja back will be the same as 
those toi bunging him levcised 

A salute of 17 guns will be fned on the Maharaja’s com mg and going, 
and the tioops piesent in the Lieutenant Goveinoi’s camp will piesent 
aims. 

Return visit 

On tho following day, at 4-30 r m , four Mimsteis of State of the 
first tank will come to fetch the Lieutenant Govenroi, and the Mahaiaja 
himself will come halfway to meet His Ilonoi , and on meeting, the 
Lieutcuant Govoinoi will take the Mahai*ya up with lam on the 
elephant 

At the gate the tioops will present arms 

In the Duibai, the Lieutenant Goveiuoi will sit on the light of the 
Mahaiaja, and on his light, the Secietaiy to Government aud the othei 
officers present The Agent will sit on the Maliaraja’s left State 
chans will be provided foi the Lieutenant Goveinoi, the Mahaiaja. the 
Agent, and the Secretaiy to Govei nment , the rest will be plain chans 

The officers of the Pattiala State will present the usual Nuzzars 
The Lieutenant Governor's Peshkush will then be brought m , aftei 
which uttur aud pan will be given by the Maharaja himself to the 
Lieutenant Go\einor, the Agent, and the Secretaiy to Government, 
and by the Council to the othei Officeis j and the Lieutenant Goveinoi 
will take leav e and return The ceremonies on 1 etui u will be those of 

coining revel sed 1 

A salute of Id guns will be fired on the ariival and departure of the 
Lieuteuaut Governor. 
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canal from Rupar, on the Satlej, into his own terri- 
tory. He had some time before formed this inten- 
tion, but the then Commissioner Cis-Satlej States 
considered the work impossible, and his idea was 
temporarily abandoned, however, in 1861, he again 
took it up and applied for the services of an Engi- 
neer officer to survey the line An officer of expe- 
rience reported that the countiy was well adapted 
for irrigation and greatly m want of it, and the 
Government expressed a strong desire to give 
every encouragement possible to a work so useful •’ 
The sudden death of the Maharaja prevented 
The tchema delay the realization of the project, and 
edr it was not till July 1867, that, on 

the motion of the Government of India, it was 
again revived, and Sirdar Jagdeo Smgh, Member 
of the Pattiala Council, and Abdul Navi Khan, 
Foreign Minister, deputed to discuss its details at 
Simla Owing to the fierce dissension in the Pat- 
• tiala Council, great delay took place in the negoti- 
ations as to the terms on which that State should 
join m the work of constructing the canal , but, in 
December 1869, the Pattiala Government assented 
to all the stipulations of Government, and the termfl 
were finally determined in March 

The condition*, mi l » 

finally determined 1870 The execution and super vi- 
upon, a u. 1870 810n 0 f ^he work is to be entirely 


On the morning of the 26th instant, the Lieutenant Governor will 
leave Pattiala toi Bazidpore , on his departure a salute of 19 guns Hill 
be hied 

The ceremonies of*Ziafat, &c„ will be carried ont by the Maharaja, 
in conuntutfcatiou with the Agent of the Lieutenant Governor 

* Commissioner Cis*Satlej States No, 108, dated 6th Mot 1861. 
Letter of Mahaiaja of Pattiala to Commissions Cis-Satlej *$|ates 
Memo by Secretary to Government Puiyab, Public Woiks Depm^ffeat, 
dated 14th May, Government of India to Government Punjab, Puu^b 
Works Department, No/ 1843, dazed 30th May 1861 
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in fhft hands of the British Government, whose 
officers are to have oontrol over the water-supply in 
the main channel, leaving the distribution from the 
smaller channels with the Pattiala Government. 
The cost of the canal is to be borne by both Govern- 
ments in proportion to the amount of water taken by 
their respective territories; a certain seignorage 
being paid, in addition, to the British Government, 
for the use of the water of the Satlej, a nver in 
British territory. The works of this canal have been 
already commenced at Rupar, and its completion 
will prove of the greatest benefit to Pattiala and 
largely increase its revenue.* 

The Maharaja, in May 1870, presented to the 

Donation to the University College of Lahore the 
Unlv,r.Uy Collie. sum Q f Rg 70,000, of which Rs 

20,000 was intended to found a scholarship in honor 
of the Duke of Edinburgh and to commemorate his 
visit to the Punjab t 

Rani Basant Kour, sister of the Maharaja, 
The death of the had married the Raj a of Bhartpur, 
Zm'ZZZ «"ly 1869, after a long 

j>erember i8«9 correspondence, she was allowed to 
visit her home at Pattiala, bringing with her the 
heir to the Bhartpur State, her son, only a few 
years of age. She remained at Pattiala for the 


• Government of India No 250 dated 12th July 1867, to Govern- 
ment Punjab Commissioner Cis-Satty States to Government of India 
No 203 dated 13th July Government of India to Government Punjab 
No 247 dated 7th August, with Memorandum No 1867 Government 
of India to Government Punjab, No 24 dated 80th November 1860* 
Government Punjab to CommisHioner Cis- Satlej States No 1299 dated 
10th December, Government Punjab to Government of India No 6-14 
dated 3rd Jauuary 1870 

f Letter of Mahanga to Agent Lieutenant Governor, dated 29th 
' March 1670, and No, 228, dated 80th May 1870, from Agent to Govern- 
ment Punjab. 
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rest of the year, but the child fell ill and died on 
the 4th of December of inflammation of the lungs. 

The Bant ofBhart- The Rani herself soon after thia 
aw 1870 . fell ill of fever, and, after an illness 

of nearly three months, died on the 17 th February 
1870, while her brother was at Lahore, during the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh.* 

Maharaja Mahindar Singh has married three 
Birth of a Bon to wives. The lady last married, 
the Maharaja, 1867. daughter of Mian Mehtab Singh 

Dhaliwal of Dina, a relative of the Raja of Fandkot, 
gave birth to a son on the 17th of October 1867 1 


In May 1870, the Maharaja was nominated 


Appointed to the 
Order of the Star of 
India 


a Knight of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Staf of India. 


The area of the Pattiala State is 5,412 square 
The area, popuia- nules ; the population is not accu- 

lion, and revenue of . . . , 

jpattiaia rately known, but is probably about 

1.650.000, and the revenue is estimated at Re. 

38.00. 000 a year. A Military force of 8,000 men is 
maintained, and a contingent of 100 men is furnished 
by the Maharaja to the British Government for 
general service. 

The Maharaja is entitled to a salute of 17 guns, 
and ranks second of the Punjab Chiefs in Viceregal 
Darbars . the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 
faking the first place. The following statement of 


* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States Nos. 341 and 952, dated 7th 
September 1868 aud 9th December 1869, Government Punjab to Com- 
missioner, No 816 dated 17th September 1868, and ,6th October. 
No 389 to Government of India, 21st December 1869, and 7tb Jane 
1870, Government of India to Government Punjab Nos. 1100 dated 
29th September 1868, and No 189 dated 28th January 1870. 

t Commissioner Cis-Sktlej States to Government Punjab No 412 
dated 3rd December 1867. Govferumeut of India to Maliar^a dated 
31st December 1867. 
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the revenue of the Pattiala State for the year 
1868-69 ja supplied by the kindnesb of the Maharaja. 


Statement of the Revenue of the Pattiala State for Sumhat \ 925, 
corresponding with financial year 1868-60 


Actual Revenue Recepits 




1 Laud Revenue, with other cesses and 
import*, 

30,05,943 

11 

B 

2 Miscellaneous Receipt* under different 
Meads, such as Law *nd Justice, &o 

2,12 386 

5 


Total Rupees, 




Jjtmdi excluded frgm ike State a»*e$*ment 

• 

9 TU« Bh^dour Jagirs, 

77,770 

15 


4 The Kh&manun and other Sikh Feuda- 
tories Jagirs 

1,20,626 

4 


Total Revenue of the Jagirdar$ ’ 
or teldar$ villages, 




6 Revenue which the Btatefoolleots, and 
pays to the Sohdis, Bhaikeans and 
others, as Maafi , 

3Q.000 



0 Villages allowed to Sahds, Sohdis, &o , 
who collect the Revenue thomseh es, 

1,32,213 



7 * Minor Revenue Free grants (a) Zamtn 
jUtty aud (b) Miscellaneous, about 

1,00,000 



Total Revenue Free and Religious 
Grants, 

f 



Rupees, 




Total Revbeub of the Statb, Rs 




Of tub actual Hiobibtb, Rs 




The following ( annual ) allowances being 
made, i e — 




6 t Allowances to Headmen, 

3,01,379 


Q 

9 X Allowance (Adhkarl) oi Brahman*, 
by ads and Faqirs, 

90,708 

■ 3 

3 

10 $ Usual PflacAai, to , , 

10,900 i 

6 

It || M&afldars, 

18,178 

1 

12 

6 

12 % Psnohi 1 Mushakhsah (Settlement al- 
lowances, 

1 

25,338 14 


Total Rupees, 





1,98,400 


2,62 213' 


36,18,300 


: 3 


3,40,409 1*| 


Thi F*TT nfCOM* foe the tea* was Rupees, 


38,18 309 


4 , 00,619 

42,78,928 


34,71,8001 


NOTES 

* The amount of No 7, Rs. 1 ,00,000, is only a calculated one, 
hut m the calculations were made carefully, it maj be considered to be 
toleiably correct The Zajnindard MaafU (a), refer to those plots of 
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land (geuei ally two or four ploughs', which have been excluded from 
the State assessment, and allowed to Bisw&dais, for distinction and 
maintenance The second class Miscellaneous (b)? includes those 
Revenue Free Grants which were allowed either for religious reasons oi 
lewaids for seivice 

t A per-centage is allowed to Biswadirs froto the total assessment 
of a village for distinction and maintenance This is called “Inam-i- 
Panchan, 1 * and its right descends to the children of the Bisw&dar A 
pei son lecemng this Indm is at once acknowledge as a Bisw&d&r This 
per-centage varies fiom above Rs 10 to 9, 8, and leas 

l Adhkau means half It is an allowance to Biahmans, Syads and 
F.iqns, (Hindu or Muhammadan) agriculturists, who only pay halt the 
demand m propoition to otheis Thus it will be seen that Re 90,703-3-3 
ucre remitted to them in the yeai This amount is subject to fluctuation, 
as such occupants transfer oi abandon then holdings 

§ Panchai is a fixed sum, not on the pnnciple of per-centage, and 
is allowed for the distinction and maintenance ojceitam families It is 
not specially allowed to Bisw&dars, as No 8 

|| Certain persons, though entered as Jagndars oi Maafidais of 
entire oi portions of villages, aie not howevei m actual possession ot 
their Jagu oi Maafi The state collects the Revenue fiom such village 
oi poiUons of 'ullages, and consideis it as pait of the State Revenue 
The Maafidar being paid an annual peusion equal to the amount of his 
Maafi 

This Panchai is neither a distinctive nor a permanent one It 
is allowed to Lainliaidai s, at the option of the settlement officcis dunng 
settlement opoiatious, as a lewaid foi aer vices perfoimed 
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The Sirdars of Bhadour are now altogether 
The chiefs of aha- subordinate to the Maharaja of 
dour ‘ Pattiala, but as this subordination 

is of recent date, it is necessary to give a brief outline 
of their history till the year 1858, when the supre- 
macy of Pattiala was allowed by the British Govern- 
ment by favor and not by right. .The genealogical 
tree of the family is as follows — 

PHUl, 

I d 1652 

BAMA,* 

wa : 714 


Bigha Singh, 

d vm 


Gurdas Singh, 
d 1748 


Bir Singh, 
d 1823 


J owahir 
Smgh, 
d 1827 

B Attar Konr 
M Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh 
of Lahore 


Dao, 
d h 1723 

Sang Jsmgh, 
d 1741 

Sukhu^Singh, 
d 1765 

Chuhr Smgh, 
d 1703 

1 

Mohr Smgh, 
d 1826 

1 

Dal fLngh, 
d 1703 

Ant eritor of the 
Kot Dunn 
Sirdara 

Dip 8ingh, 
d 1822 

Amrik Singh, 
d 1826 

Samand Singh, 
d 1836 

Kharak Smgh 

Dcwa Smgh, 
d 1857 

Achhal Singh, 
b 1832 

Attar imgh, 
b 1833 

1 

Narain Smgh, 
b 18o2 


lagwant Singh, 
b 1852 

Balwant Singh, 
b 1855 


Jairaal 

Singh, 
d 1808 

Jagdt 

Singh, 
d 1865 



Suma Smgh, 
d 1772 

Ancestor of the 
ltampuria Sir 
dura 


Sujnn Singh, 
d 1828 

Uttam Smgh, 
d 1855 

Attar dingh, 
b 1837 


Nidhan Gulab Baaawa Kbem Narain Ajepal 

Smgh, Singh, Smgh, Smgh, Singh, Singh, 

d 1838 d 1850 d 1845 d 1840 d 1865 b 1858 


Mahan Smgh, 
d la58 


d 1838 d 1850 

KeLr Smgh, 

15 1835 


Iehar Sroj 
d 18fli 


Partab Singh, Utar Singh, 
b 1853 b 1863 


• The Imperial Sanads given m the following pages, of Aniangzeb and 
Timor Shah, do not coincide in date with the recoided time of Ohandhri 
Kama's death. 
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Duna, the founder of the family, lived at 
choM&hrt D&na Bhadour with his brother Ala 
/a«u»” n *’ r of th * Singh, until the latter left for 
Baradla in 1718, when Bhadour came into his sole 
possession. He was a man of peace, and, not being 
a Sikh, he did not join his kinsmen in rebellion 
against the Muhammadan Empire, by which he 
had been entrusted with authority, as “ Chaudhri," 
over Sangrur, Bhadour and other districts, which his 
father Bdma had enjoyed according to Sanads of 
more than doubtful authenticity.* 


Hie first is dated the 15tb year of the Emperor Aurangzeb’s reign, or 
A D 1673, and is directed to Chaudhu Duna. The second is dated A. 
H 1 131, corresponding with A D 1719, and also purports to be a 
grant of the Emperor Auiangzeb, although that Prince died A H 1119, 
coi responding with A D 1707, or twelve years before theSaoad assumes 
to have been issued The third Sanad dated, 1192 A H , or 1779 A. D., 
is of the Emperor Timur Shah, to Sirdar Chuhr Singh 

If the first Sanad be a genuine document, Rama must have been dead 
at the time of its issue, that is, m A D 1673, as the deed is in the name 
of his sou as Chaudhi i, in succession to his father deceased. The date 
gi\ en in the margin for the death of Rama, namely, A. D 1714, woulc| 
In that case be incoirect But by companson of many documents, the 
date given in the text would appear to be correct. The evidence in 
fa\or of its genuineness is stiongei, at any rate than the evidence in favor 
of the authenticity of the Sanads That authenticity is further rendered 
moie doubtful, by the curious mistake as to dates occuning m the second 
Sanad The genuineness of the third document cannot be deputed like the 
otlici two, from internal evidence, but the three must stand or fall 
togethei They were put forward to suit a certain purpose by the 
Bhadour Sirdars, and are inserted for what they are worth. 

* Copy of a Ftrmdn said to have been granted hy ike Emperor 
Aurungzeb to Ckaudhri Duna, A H 1083, or A. D 1673. 

Whereas it has been brought to our notice that by order of the 
]ate Emperor, Talukd of Phul Ac was granted to Chaudhari Raman, 
Ac free, subject to the payment of Rs 85,000 per annum to the Govern- 
ment And Chaudhari bund and others, his ( R&man’s) heirs are alive and 
in possession of the Talukd, and that they request that a Firm&n may 
be issued, therefore the order is issued that the Taluka of Fhnl 
Bhadour and Tappa, Ac and the Chandhari thereof shall be main* 
tamed to Chauahari Dana and the other heirs The Rs. 85,000 
n Inch Chaudhari Dana paid to the Government, after the death of his 
father, he may realize their shares from his brother. At present the 
Rs. 85,000 are remitted to him ‘ 

He should appreciate this kindness and pray for the prosperity of 
the Empire. 
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The office of Chaudhrf was, in these days, 
The office of chau. hardly a desirable one, for it implied 
one! a dana * rout collection of the Imperial Revenue, 
which the people were very rarely willing to pay, 
and no excuses were of any avail if the money was 
not forthcoming at the appointed time. 

In 1725, the Muhammadan Governor of Lahore 
Be fait* iatodiffi, demanded the customary payment 
*““***• and Dun£ left for the capital, his 

brothers promising to sent their quota after him. 
This they failed to do, and Dund, and his son Dau, 
were thrown into prison, in which the latter died. 
The intercession of a friend, Shaikh Alayds of 
Khawdspur, obtained the release of Duna, but the 
bu dUth, a. z>. hardships of his imprisonment des- 
ir96 ‘ troyed his health, and, returning to 

Bhadour, he died there in the year 1726 He left 
four sons, of whom Bigha succeeded him, the 
youngest, Suma Singh, bemg the ancestor of the 
Rampuria Sardars. 

Regarding Bigha little of importance is recorded. 

He, like his father, fell into diffi- 
culties about the revenue, and 
when the Imperial officers arrived to arrest him, he 

The Officers, Governors, Jaglrdars and Karris of the piesentand 
future times, should consider this a constant ordei and let the Taluka 
remain m the possession of the grantee This tenuie will be free from 
change and no fresh Sanad should be demanded 


Chaudhri Bigha. 


Copy of Firman, said to have been granted by ike Emperor 
Aurangzeb to Chaudhrt Dund, A H 1131, or A. D 1719. 

At this tune the Firm&n is issued to the effect, that Chaudharf 
Duna, of Bhadour, the sou of Raman Phulwala, has always obeyed the 
Imperial orders, and is m no way opposed to the welfare of all parties, 
therefore the Office of Chaudharf, of the Talnkas of Sangiur, Dhauairia 
Bhadour and Hadaya &c (dependancies of the Pargana of Tehora), 
is bestowed upon him lie should esteem this a favor, and pay year 
by year Rs 85,000 of cui rent cola to the Hazur, and endeavoui to 
secure the happiness of the people, and pray for the prosperity of the 
Empire 

Dated 19thMuharram, 1131 HIjri, (1719) A D. 
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generously proposed to give bis eldest son, Gurdis 
Singh, in his stead To this the mother of 
tho boy would not consent, and earned him 
away with her to her father’s home ; and Bigha 
was imprisoned till he contrived to pay the amount 
of his arrears. In the mean time, Gurdds Singh 
had died, and his mother, distracted with grief 
poisoned herself. These melancholy events had so 
much effect upon Bigha, that he resolved to resign 
his offioe of Chaudhri and become a recluse ; but 
the Phulkian Chiefs induced him to abandon this 
design, and he married a second wife who bore him 
Chuhr Singh and Mohr Singh, His third wife, 
was the widow of his brother Sukhu Smgh. She 
became the mother of Dal Singh, from whofn the 
Sirdars of Eofc Duna, a village founded by Chaudhri 
Duna, have descended. 

Bigha was succeeded by his eldest son, Chuhr 
chuhr singh »uc Singh, in 1773. This Chief was the 
cmo* in 1773. most famous of all the Bhadour' 
stock, and his prowess and energy added much to his 
ancestral possessions, and the fame of “ Chuhr 
Singh ke B&r” , his victories over the Burars, and 
his charity to the poor, are still sung, m many 
ballads, by the village bards. He was the acknow- 
ledged arbiter in all disputes ; the people preferred 
fi b prowet <tnd their complaints before him, and he 
***** punished offenders severely. For 

all this Chuhr Singh was the most notorious robber 
on the border ; cattle-lifting was not named in the 
code of offences which he punished, and to this very 
day, Ins old enemies, the Burars, if an 05 or buffalo 
strays, will call it in the jungle “ 0 ' Chuh/r lei q, ' ” 
( oh ! carried away by Chuhr.) 
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In the year 1799, Chuhr Singh was appointed 
Chaudhri and collector of revenue m the Pihora and 
Bhadour districts, by Timur Shah, who, in that 
year, had invaded India, desiring to recover some of 
the authority possessed by his father Ahmad Shah.* 
After the death of Raja Amar Singh of Pat- 
- "a tiala and the succession of the weak- 

m mded Sahib Singh, the Bhadour 
Chief began to extend his possessions at the expense 
pf the Pattiala State. He seized ninety villages m the 
neighbourhood of Bhadour, many of which he 
subsequently lost, attacked the Mailer Kotla Afghans, 
whose villages were redeemed by Pattiala giving cer- 
tain others meexchange, and even gained for a time 
possession of the district of Btyrndla. But in the 
midst of his successes, treachery put an end to his 


* Tianslution of a Sanad of Timm Shall in the name Qf Ohuhr 
Singh Plml, dated lHh Raj^ab, 11$2 4 B 1779 A D 

At this time the raagnificieut mandate is issued, owing to the 
, enhanced kindness of Royalty 

Tlie old Taltika of Pargana Sihara, together with the Jlaku of 
Bliadour, which is in your possession is grauted to you as heietofoie 
You may lealize the fees collected by the Pliuls, as were heretofoie 
collected by your aucestois Aqd ) r ou should pay obedience to the 
Raja of Pattiala, aud submit whatev er you might have to say to the 
Haiur through the Raja of Pattiala 

It has also reached oui ears that Hai \ Singh has raised a tumult in 
his country You should ally yourself with the othei Rajas and 
restraiu him from injuring the creatures of God , aud Muhammad 
i IJpsseiu Khan will he soon deputed m order to take possession of the 
country of H&ri Singh through the Raja of Pattiala, and annex it to the 
Royal territories 

As Ilari Singh originally come fiom Multan, his native cotmtiy, he 
should leturn to it 

All matters connected with yourself have been explained to Mu- 
hammad Hussein Khan , and they will be detei mined aud executed 
thiough the Rqa of Pattiala. 

Von should wait on ns, else your country will be taken possession 
of by the Government. 

Haif Singh had proceeded to the Talul;a of ^Tali The Raja of 
Pattiala excluded him from thence If Hail tiingh should now goto 
the Juugul, let him not eatei it 

As of old you should remain obedient to the Raja of Pattiala, and 
depend upon the royal favors 
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life. On his road home from Barn&la he remained 
to rest at the .Tillage of Ghanne, and was invited by 
a Burar of the name of Sujjan to sleep in a small 
buij or tower for the night. Chuhr Singh, who 
was accompanied by his brother Dal Singh, sus- 
pected nothing; but their deceitful host, having 
drugged their liquor and seeing them in a deep 
sleep, surrounded the tower with armed men, and, 
piling brushwood against the walls and doors, set it on 
fire. Awoke by the heat and noise and finding all exit 
atrdurckuhrsineh barred, the two brothers mounted 
to* the roof, from which they shot 
arrows at their enemies till the roof fell m and 
both perished in the flames. This hapjjpned in 1793. 

The news of their father’s murder had no so6ner 
a, tt— mg* of Ms reached his two sons, Bir Singh and 
Dip Singh, than they determined to 
avenge it. They set out in search of Sujjan, and sur- 
prised him hawking, riding the horse of the murdered 
Chief. They killed him and seized Ghanne with the 
ten neighbouring villages forming the Ilaka of 
Malukha. Pattiala troops joined in this expedition 
under the command of Albel Singh and Bakshi 
Seda. 

Bir Singh, the elder son of Chuhr Singh, 
TMnhMMurettate succeeded to the estate, but in 
mm tk« brother* 1813, after the Cis-Satle| States 
bZJk** nip bad been taken under British pro- 
tection, the two brothers divided it equally between 
them. 

On the demarcation of boundaries in 1809, 
Mahvaja Ranjit Singh retained two Bhadour 
villages* Saidoki and Bhagta. Tl\e British Govern- 
ment did not insist on their surrender, but paid to 
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The death of Bir 
Singh and Dip 
Singh, A Z>. 1822, 


Bhadour B S. 2,000 per annum, as an equivalent, 
which sum was paid direct to the descendants of 
Bir Singh and Dip Singh, from 1813 to 1840, 
when Pattiala, with the design of supporting her 
unjust claim of supremacy over Bhadour, contrived 
to obtain its payment through her vakils.* 

Dip Singh accompanied Baja Bhag Singh of 
Jhind on his visit to Lahore in 1805, and returned 
with him the next year, when Banjit Singh made 
his expedition against Pattiala ; but refused to 
join against the head of the Phulkian house, and 
left the camp of Banjit Singh at 
J agraon. This Sirdar died in 1 822, 
and his brother the following year. 
After the Cis-Satlej States came’under British pro- 
tection, the history of Bhadour is contained in that 
of Pattiala, and although its Chiefs asserted vigor- 
ously their independence, yet they admitted Pattiala 
to be their head and had no policy distinct from hers. 
There is, therefore, little further of interest to re- 
cord. Kharak Singh, the son of 
Dip Singh, succeeded to his father’s 
share of the estate, and, although a man of consider- 
able character and ability, was more devoted to 
religion than administration, and 
built and endowed many temples and 
charitable institutions. At the time of the Satlej 
campaign he gave assistance to the British with a 
contingent, and furnished Supplies to the army. Af- 
ter the campaign, when the whole 


Kharah Singh. 


JB Tie service in 1848. 


The great dispute 

regarding raprem. question 0 f the relations of Govern- 
a j> 1880 . ment to the States and their rela- 

tions to each other yras discussed and settled, the oon- 


Government of India to Sir ^ Ochterlony 2nd July 1813. 
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nection of Pattiala and Bhadour could not but come 
under review^ and since the question was disputed 
with especial warmth and earnestness, it is necessary 
to explain the circumstances of the case with some 
detail. 

The proposals of the Board of Administration 
Thoa*****! order, regarding the joint-estates held by 
or Government r p a ttiala and other Sirdars had been 

gar ding joint* 

oetmtee formally approved by Government, 

and, in obedience to their instructions, the estates 
* had been divided and disputed questions regarding 
them adjusted.* But, at the date of Colonel Macke- 
son’s report of 1850, no orders had been passed with 
The number of bho* reference to the territory of Bha- 
« tour emage,. dour, comprizing 58 villages, and 

situated on the southern border of the Ffrozpur dis- 
trict, and over these villages the Maharaja of Patti- 
ala exercised sovereign jurisdiction, as he did over 
all joint-estates before the final division above re- 
rtie opinion of ferred to Colonel Mackeson held 
ca<«>i«i u aokenn that the British Government pos- 
•‘one. sessed the right of escheat to heir- 

less shares, but did not determine the exact relations 
between the Maharaja of Pattiala and the Bhadour 
Sirdars. Mr Edmonstone, Commissioner of the 
Cis-Satlej States, had boen in favour of admitting 
the independence of Bhadour. He considered that 
' the Phulkian families had each gained its princi- 
pality by the sword, and that each, with the excep- 
tion of Bhadour, was admittedly independent of the 

* Colonel Mackeson’s Report No, 16, dated 8th January 1850 

Proceedings of Financial Commissioner, Nos 76 to 83, dated 10th January 

1852, Government Order, No 899, dated 27th February 1862, and 

Financial Commissioner's Proceedings Nos. 118, 119, dated 13th March 

1852. 
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other, and there was no reason that Bhadour should 
be considered an exception. * 

The question whether Bhadour should remain 
kv name* report* ft feudatory of Pattiala or be 
on the eo*e ia 1884 . bought under the direct control 

of the British Government had been referred for 
decision in 1850, but no orders were issued, and it 
remained for Mr. Barnes, the Commissioner of the 
Cis-Satlej States, to report, m 1854, on the case t 

At this time, the descendants of Duna the 

The repretenta. founder of the Bhadour family,! 
tine* of the fa«ui v . -y^ere represented by six separate 

branches, among whom the estates were divided 
according to ancestral shares, the Sirdars being 
Kharak Singh, Jagat Singh, Itehr Singh, Mahan 
Singh, Dewa Ijhngh and iXttam Singh, whose rela- 
tive position will be shown by a reference to the 
genealogical tree. The estate comprized 58 villages, 
find was valued at Bs 60,000 per annum , most of 
these villages Were held entirely by the Bhadour 
Sirdars and seventeen in joint-tenure with Pattiala 
The Sirdars received, moreover, a pension of Be. 2,000 
a year, in lieu of the two villages transferred m 1813, 
by Sir D. Ochterlony to Maharaja Banjit Singh, 
and this pension they had enjoyed for upwards of 
forty years. 

There were also eight villages in Ludhiana, 
held in joint tenure by the rebel Chief of Ladwa 
and the Bhadour Sirdars, who retained their share 


* Letter No 3251 dated 8th Jane 1850, and Financial Commis- 
sioner's Proceedings No. 88 to 92 of 6th July 1850. 

t No 21 of 4th February 1854 to Chief Commissioner 

X The genealogical tree at the commencement of the Pattiala 
history p 1 1, wiU explain the relationship between the families of* 
Pattiala and Bhadour. 
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when the moiety of Ladwa was confiscated after the 
first Sikh whr. 

Pattiala claimed supremacy over Bhadour, and 
ne argume nt* *f the right to succeed as paramount 
Tattiaia tu favor of a n legitimate escheats. The 

her claim to cupre* © 

ma eg Maharaja asserted, in support of 

his claim, that Bhadour had been always subject 
to Pattiala * Ala Singh, the founder of the Pattiala 
family, gave Duna, the founder of the Bhadour house, 
the village of Shahndkl, to be held on a subordinate 
tenure, and the supremacy of Pattiala had always 
been acknowledged by Bhadour, which never even 
contracted a matrimonial alliance with Nabha or 
Jhind without Pattiala’s consent. The Bhadour 
family never had 'exercised independent powers and 
their estates were not acquired by conquest. Bha- 
dour was founded by Rama, father ‘of both Ala 
Sing h and Duna, and was then the capital of the 
jomt-temtory, Ala Singh made it over, after the 
death of Duna, to his heirs, and founded for himself 
a new capital at Barn&la. So far then from this 
estate being a conquest of Duna’s, it was a grant 
from Pattiala, and only came into the possession of 
the Bhadour family after his death. Moreover, the 
Bhadour Sirdars had themselves repeatedly admitted 
their dependence, and were still most anxious to 
remain in subordination to Pattiala, which they 
regarded as their natural head, and to which they 
were bound by every tie of interest and affection. 
Pattiala had, on their account, paid tribute to 
Ahmad Shah Durani, the Mahrattaa, and Ranjit 
Singh; and her right to supremacy had been 
admitted by successive agents of the British Govern- 


* Vide otyectioua filed by Pattiala Vakil lti February 1854. 
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ment, and notably by Mr G. It. Clerk, who author- 
ized the Maharaja to employ force to reduce to 
order the Bhadour Sirdars , stating, in his letter, 
that, on all previous occasions, at the instance of 
the British Government, Fattiala had maintained 
order in Bhadour.* So late as the 28th of August 
1852, the Sirdars themselves had addressed the 
Settlement Officer, who required their attendance at 
Ludhiana, to the effect that they were then, and 
always had been, feudatories of Pattiala, and had no 
desire to deny or change relations from which they 
had always derived benefit. 

Such were the arguments which Pattiala advan- 

argument on ced to prove her supremacy. On 
qumtion the other side, it might be urged 

with great force that the custom of *the Phulkian 
family was not to unite under one selected leader, 
but that each man of courage and capacity con- 
quered what territory he could for himself, and left 
it in independent possession to his heirs. Thus had 
had been founded the Chiefships of Pattiala, Nabha, 
Jhind and Malod, and thus, it might presumed, had 
it been with Bhadour. Pattiala had, it is true, far 
outstripped her rivals in the race for power, but 
her wealth and extensive territory had never given 
her a right to supremacy over the other Chiefs. 
Duna, the founder of Bhadour, was certainly not a 
warrior, but he nevertheless acquired a certain num- 
ber of villages, while his grandson, Chuhr Singh, 
was one of the most distinguished Chiefs of his day. 
Even were the acquisitions of Duna made with the 
assistance of Ala Singh, yet he was nevertheless mde- 


•Ur G. deck, April 1836, and 1941 
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pendent of his brother, and was his equal not his 
vassal. 

It was quite true that, in 1354, the Bhadour 
The "Bhadour Chief* Sirdars were desirous of claiming 
%uail"Z the protection of Pattiala, but their 
thuruy in im4. reasons were evident and were not 
such as the British Government could allow. 

There were plenty of old records in the Agency 

raw had a iu t a yt 0$ ce which showed that these 
dented Patttaia *«. Chiefs had insisted on their inde- 
r «*»» before, pendence and had rejected the pre- 
tensions of Pattiala, proving that a struggle be- 
tween the States had always been maintained ; com- 
plaints from Pattiala that Bhadour would not , yield 
allegiance, and protests from the Sirdars against the 
unjust claims of their powerful neighbour. 

The reasqn fbr the sudden change in the dis- 

ra^on/w*. P Q8ltlon of the Bhadour Chiefs is 
thaw in their fpund in the change which the Sikh 
m war had made in the relations of 

the CiB-Satlej States with the British Government. 
Before the war every State had exercised sovereign 
powers, and the Sirdars knew that if they were 
declared independent of Pattiala they would have 
full authority over their own subjects and would be 
practically under no control. For this reason they 
struggled against the pretensions of Pattiala, But 
the consequence of the war was the disfranchise- 
ment of all but the largest Sikh States. The Bha- 
dour Chieffe would, separated from Pattiala, have 
sunk to the level of ordinary jagirdars, with no 
Civil or Criminal powers and even their revenue 
limited at the discretion of Government officers. 
Under Pattiala they would enjoy far greater power, 


The reason fbr the 
change in their 
wishes clear. 
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and, as she was anxious to retain them as feuda- 
tories, she was disposed to allow thech exceptional 
privileges and immunities, which the British system 
was unable or unwilling to grant. These considera- 
tions made the Sirdars as ready to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Pattiala as they had before been to 
resist it, 

That Bhadour had originally been independent 
pvofrarBKndaur was further proved by the joint 
independence. possession of estates with the Baja 
of Radwa, showing that it was able to ally itself 
with another Chief and make oonquests on its own 
account. The large village of Bhai Rupa, in which 
every Phulkian chief held a share, was an additional 
proof ; since, if Bhadour was fnerely a Pattiala 
feudatory, it would not have become* possessed of an 
equal share ip the estate Lastly, the tenure of the 
58 villages of the Bhadour territory, of which 
seventeen only were held conjointly with Pattiala, 
went some way to prove that these seventeen alone 
were acquired by Ala Smgh and Duna together, and 
that the remainder, m whioh Pattiala held no share, 
were the sole and independent acquisition of the 
latter. 

The British Government was unwilling to sur- 
xhe claims of Pat, render to Pattiala a position which 
vtmment. bad always been denied and a sup- 

remaoy which belonged to itself, the paramount 
power ; or to refuse to the people the improved 
administration and the diminished assessment which 
would be the result of the State bemf brought 
directly under its own control ; and, considering 
the independence .of Bhadour sufficiently proved, 
directed that British jurisdiction should be extended 
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over the 41 villages held by Bhadour alone, and 
that thel7 villages held in joint tenure by Pattiala 
find Bhadour should be divided according to the 
principles which had determined the division of 
other estates held in co-parcenary * 

The Maharaja of Pattiala was not satisfied 
The Maharmja beg* with the decision thus given against 

for a redecUUm of _ . . . . ° ° . 

th» ca»e. him, and addressed to the Chief 

Commissioner a remonstrance pomting out what he 
considered defective m the arguments which had 
been adduced to prove the independence of Bhad- 
our. He urged that the order of Government was 
opposed to the letter of the treaty which declared 
that all his zaildars and feudatories should remain 
..unmolested, and the Chief Commissioner directed 
further enquiries to be made and the objections of 
the Maharaja to be, if possible, satisfactorily 
answered t 

Pattiala asserted her own right to succeed to 
Patttaia atteru heirless shares in Bhadour , but 
tm trmvagant eMm* ^h 18 c l aim could not be admitted by 

the British Government, which, ever since its first 
connection with the Cis-Satlej States, had, as para- 
mount, claimed all such succession. The States 
were taken under British protection, and their 
independence and, indeed, their very existence were 
preserved , neither tribute nor contingent was de- 
manded from them and the trouble and complica- 


• Chief Commissioner to Government of India, No 160 dated 28th 
February 1854, and Government of India to Chief Commissioner No. 
1013 dated 17th March 1854 Government of India No. 390 dated 
i 2*rd February 1852 

f Kharitah of the Maharaja to Chief Commissioner of July 1 854 
lietter of Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Cfnef Commissioner No 167 
gated 38th July 1854, and Chief Commissioner's No 653 dated 7th August 
1854 to Commissioner Cis-Satlej States " 
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tions which this connection involved were enormous. 
tm Tighu •/ • Was it to be supposed that, out of 
sovereign power m er e benevolence, so onerous a 

charge had been accepted ? The British Govern- 
ment never professed to be absolutely disinterested 
in its motives. In return for protection, it insisted 
on the rights claimed by every Sovereign power, of 
which the chief and the only profitable one was the. 
right of succession to shares of estates in which the 
only heirs were distant collaterals. 

A very large number of estates, comprising 
some of the wealthiest in the Cis-Satlej territory, 
had thus come into British possession, including 
among them estates held by feudatories of Pattiala 
itself, such as Chamkurian, in., 1812, and Serai 
Lashkar Khan, in 1835, the latter . decision being* 
confirmed by* the Home Government.* 

Nor had Pattiala itself ever exercised the right 
of succession to heirless shares ; and the instance 
which the Maharaja adduced of the succession of 
Sardul Singh to the estate of his cousin Jodh was 
not a case in point, for that succession was simply 
through a marriage with his cousin’s widow ; and if 
Jodh’s estates had lapsed to Pattiala, as an escheat, 
Sardul Singh would never have inherited them, 
seeing that he was at no time Chief of Pattiala, 
dying m the life-time of his father Ala Singh. 

One of the Jirmdns granted to Chuhr Singh 
The Firman of by Prince Timur Shah, t is said 
Frinve Timur shah p rove the feudal tenure of Bha- 

dour and its subordination to Pattiala? This is 

* Supreme Government dated 24th June 183d, Agent Dehli dated 
14tli August 1634 

f Vide ante page 281 * 4 - 
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not the construction, however, which would gen- 
erally be placed upon it, even were its authenticity 
certain, instead of being doubtful in the extreme, 
as has been shown in a previous note. It would 
rather seem to show that’ Bhadour was, and had 
been, from the first, independent. 

A reference is certainly made to the Baja of 
Pattiala, who was to be obeyed and through whom 
any necessary representations were to be made ; 
but this does not destroy the idea of independence 
which is created < by an Imperial Firmdn being 
issued to Bhadour at all, and by the direction to 
form alliance with other Rajas to restrain the vio- 
lence of Harf Singh It was besides natural, for 
^Timur Shah to refer to the Raja of Pattiala as the 
head of the Sikhs Cis-Satlej, which indeed he 
was, though without any actual supremacy, since 
both Rajas Ala Singh and Amar Singh had been 
ennobled by his father Ahmad Shah ; and though 
gratitude was a virtue rare among the Sikhs, yet 
the Pattiala Chief might be expected to entertain it 
and to be loyal towards Timur Shah, if his interests 
did not forbid loyalty altogether. 

It has before been stated, that Duna, the an- 
n* fT t nn ni - tn cestor of the Bhadour Sirdars, was a 
P oace ^ man, content with the 
•iMir. office of Chaudhri, which he received 

from the Dehli Emperor, possessing none of the 
ambition of his brother Ala Singh But there is 
nothing to show, as asserted by Pattiala, that Duna 
was, in any way, subordinate to his brother. The 
Maharaja declared that Bhadour was not a con- 
quest, but founded by Rama, and considered the 
capital till after death of Duna, when Ala Singh 
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gave it to his nephews, who had been entrusted 
to his care, as a mark of high favor and as a reward 
for services rendered to him by their father. It is 
true that Bhadour was not a conquest and that it 
remained the joint capital for some time after the 
death of Kama its founder ; but it came into the 
hands of Duna by a friendly compromise between 
the brothers, not as the gift of a superior to an infe- 
rior. At the time when Bhadour was transferred, 
Duna was the head of the family, and Ala Singh 
had not yet made wealth and fame. What more 
natural than that he should have left the ancestral vil- 
lage to the head of the family, trusting to conquer an 

The independence estate for himself elsewhere. That 

Of I>Utt0 XtfOS 4 %lSQ 

clear Duna was acknowledged as head of 

the family is evident from the two Imperial Firmdns 
of Aurangzeb* by which he is authorized to collect 
the revenue of Its 85,000 from his brothers, 
including Ala Singh , and it was as the representa- 
‘tive of the family that he visited Lahore, where he 
was imprisoned and where.his son Dau died. 

In 1825, Maharaja Sahib Singh furnished Cap- 

TKeiietfnmiehea tain Murray, the Political Agent, 
ty Baja saMb singh, W1 th a J ls t. of villages over which 

strong proof against ° 

Tatuaia he had jurisdiction, and he then, 

with reference to the Bhadour estate, entered, as 
belonging to the Bhadourias, 53 villages, and a share 
in Bhai Rupa ; wifh 17 villages bestowed by him- 
self on ChuHt- Singh Bhadour, on account of service 
and bravery in his cause. The distinction drawn 
between the 53 villages acquired by Bhadour apart 
from Pattiala, and the 17 villages, being a Pattiala. 
grant, is clear. Even this grant of the 17 villages 

* Ft de ante pages 278-79. 
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to Chuhr Singh was not such a otie as to imply 
any supremacy, for several of these villages were 
extorted from the almost imbecile Sahib Singh by 
his energetic kinsman, while others appear to have 
been given in exchange for the lands, taken by 
Chuhr Singh from the Maler Kotla Afghans, and 
whioh he restored. 

There would be no advantage in following the 
xh»vi *u>oftKtea»a arguments of Bhadour and Pattiala 
tofeM* by Mr cnrk. s t e p by step, and determining the 

amount of truth in each. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Clerk, the Political Agent, who, on one 
occasion, did permit the Pattiala Chiefs to coerce 
the Bhadourias, which permission would have been 
better withheld, formed later a perfectly just 
estimate of the connection between, the States. 
Writing to the Maharaja on the 8th of June 1835, 
he states as follows — " In truth, the relations 
“ between Pattiala and Bhadour are of the follow- 
“ ing nature. The Sirdars of Bhadour, since the 
u date of protection, have existed on precisely 
“ the same footing as all other Chiefs of the Cis- 
“ Satlej. The late Maharaja was accustomed to 
" call the Bhadourias his uncles ( chhacka sdhib ), 
“ whereas you designate them as dependants and 
“ vassals. Your vakil has been the usual channel 
“ for presenting applications from the Bhadour 
** Sirdars in pending cases, and therefore Bhadour 
M disputes have generally been referred to you. 
'* I and Mr. Boss Bell have always counselled you 
" that Pattiala is, as it were, the elder brother, 
“ and the Bhadourias younger brothers. The senior 
“ has the authority to discipline his younger brethren, 
“ and, in thiB view of your relations, the aflbirs 
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“ of Bhadour have been usually consigned to 
“ you.” * 

That the Bhadour Chiefs acknowledged Pattiala 
Pauiaia ha* at- *» the head of the Phulkian family 
is cleat : Nabha and Jhind did the 
family. same but 1 Pattiala never claimed 

to assert over them any supremacy. There is no 
evidence to show that the Bhadour estate, or any 
large portion of it, was a Pattiala grant ; while 
there is ample proof that it was an independent 
acquisition The British Government, often caie- 
less of its rights, and served by men who have not 
been sufficiently jealous of its prerogatives, had un- 
doubtedly allowed Pattiala to act towards Bhadour 
in a manner which gave some cofcr to the claim of 
supremacy , and m the interval between the death 
of Bir Singh *in 1823, and 1847, the date of the 
extension of British protection, the power and 
aggressiveness of Pattiala constantly increased while 
the capability of resistance on the part of Bhadour 
as constantly diminished , for, while the right of 
primogeniture kept Pattiala compact, the rule of 
division among the sons had reduced the Bhadour 
State to a number of petty Chiefships without any 
cohesion or power of combined resistance. 

The wishes of the Chiefs had also changed in 
Tk«ma»v chany— 1847, and they preferred the license 

in the assertion* of 
the Chief*. 

her supremacy was allowed, to the dulness and 
compelled moderation of their position as simple 
jagirdars in British territory. At the present day, 
with their position assured and the supremacy of 

• Letter of Mr Clerk \o Maharaja Sahib Singh 8th June 1835 
Objections and argument* filed by Pattiala in 1654, and 1855, and 
Letter No 221 dated 12th September 1855, from Commissioner Cis- 
Satlej States to Government Punjab 


which Pattiala promised tfyem, if 
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Pattiala acknowledged, the Bhadourias have again 
changed, if Hot their desire, their mode of expression, 
and assert their former independence as sturdily as 
they were wont to do forty years ago, and as 
obstinately as they denied 'it in 1847 and 1854. 

In 1855, the supremacy of Pattiala was refused 
mu etmtmt of Hat. by the British Government, which 
in i»ss. declared its final determination to 

adhere to the former decision of the 17 th March 
1854, by which British jurisdiction was extended 
over the villages held by Bhadour, while those held 
in joint tenure by Pattiala and Bhadour were to 
be divided on the principle which regulated the 
Chaharumi tenures * The Sirdars of Bhadour were, 
moreover, by a * later order, exempted from the 
jurisdiction of * the ordinary tribunals for acts done 
by them previous to the 27th of April 1855, the 
date on which the final order a Government were 
passed.! 

There was still some difficulty in settling the 
rh» join* ottato terms of the agreement , but, at 
uvuod. length, Pattiala agreed to accept 

as her share of the assessment, which amounted to 
Its. 7,676, the villages of Chota and Bara Bazldn , 
Bawant , Bilaspur Sunda, Gidhari; Mandian and 
Jah&ngirptir, worth Be 7,786 per annum J 

* Government Punjab to Government of India, No. 162, dated 
9th February 1856 and Government of India to Government Punjab, 
No 1524 dated 27th April 1855 

f Commissioner Cis Batlq States to Punjab Government No 211, 
dated 17th September 1855 Punjab Government to Government of 
India No 741, dated Srd October Government of India to Government 
Punjab. No 8729 dated 24th October 1855 

{ Deputy Commissioner Firoepur to Commissioner Cis-Satlej 
States ; No. 814, dated 15th November 1855. Commissioner to Deputy 
Commissioner, No 1536, dated 17th November 1855 Commissioner 
Cis-Satlej States to Government Punjab, Nos 5256, dated 10th and 13th 
Marsh 1886 Government Pnnjab to Commissioner Cis-Satlej, Nos 
209 and 210 dated 22nd March 1856 
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Of the eleven villages to which Pattiala made 
Ortwin village specific claims subsequent to the 
give* up to Pattiaia, settlement of the Bhadour dis- 

pute, the Maharaja’s right to one was allowed, and 
in the remaining six cases denied. With reference, 
however, to the four villages of Kot Duna, Bugar,* 
Bampur and Kotla Kowra, it was recommended 
that, under the special circumstances of the case, 
they should, as an act of grace, be surrendered to 
the Maharaja, although the right of jurisdiction was 
clearly proved to belong to the British Government + 
A subsequent recommendation was made in favor 
of the village of M£n, which was held, in equal 
shares, by Pattiala and the Kot Duna branch of the 
Bhadour family, and lay in the midst of the Pattiala 
possessions. These five villages were accordingly 
made over t<5 Pattiala4 

The supremacy for which the Maharaja had 
ne supremacy struggled with so much pertinacity, 

over Bhadour grant* was unable to estab- 

ed aa a reward for 

service in 1861 lish as a right, was granted as an 
act of grace and as a reward for loyal service to the 
British Government in the year 1858. All the 
rights of the paramount power were yielded to 
Pattiala the jurisdiction over Bhadour, the right 


* This village must not be confounded with the village of the 6ame 
name, regarding which there was a dispute between Pattiala and Nabha, 
and which, in 1857, was assigned to the latter 

f Commissioner Cis-Satlej States* No 155, 156, dated 10th July 
1855 Pmyab Government, Mo 670, dated 1st August 1855 

J Deputy Commissioner of Firozpur to Commissioner Cis-Satlej 
States, No 290, dated 24th October 1855. Commissioner Cis-Satlej 
States to Government Puigab, Nos 22 and 281, dated 9th February and 
5th September 1857 Government Punjab to Government of India, Nos 
180 and 623, dated 6th March and 9th September 1857. Government 
of India to Government Punjab, Nos 1817 and 4600, dated J4th April 
and 18th November 1857 
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of escheats ; the reversion of lapsed estates ; and the 
annual commutation tax, amounting to He. 5,265.* 
The supremacy of Pattiala having been thus 
. allowed, it would seem almost un- 

The reasons /hr 9 

d—*Unt »ueh necessary to have dwelt at so much 
unoth oh **« «aw. length on the dispute regarding it, 

were it not of importance as showing the manner of 
tiie rise of the Cis-Satlej States, the nature of their 
mutual relations, and the motives which influence 
the statements of the Chiefs. Much of the difficulty 
of questions relating to these States is occasioned by 
the uncertainty which surrounded the law of inheri- 
tance ; an uncertainty increased by the utter dis- 
regard -of truth in the statements made by, the 
Chiefs, unless the *cruth happened to favor the view 
which they desired to maintain. The more careful 
the search in the history of these States, the more 
certain it appears that no statement should be 
accepted without rigorous enquiry, unless made by a 
person absolutely devoid of interest in the matter 
at issue. The idea of preferring truth to his own 
interests never seems to have occurred to any Sikh 
Chief. 

Sirdar Attar Singh, who succeeded his father 
Attar aingh Kharak Singh in 1858, is the pre- 
a fBkmieur, gent head of the Bhadour family, 

and was born in the year 1833. He was educated 
at Benares, and there acquired a taste for learning 

* Government Punjab to Government of India, No 34, dated 13th 

April 1333 Government of India to Government Panjab, No 1343, 
dated 2nd Juue 1333. KhariUh of Governor General to Mabanya of 
Piattiala of the same date. Some doubt was felt by the M&liaraja as to 
the term* of ihia grant, and the Government of India subsequently 
declared that tlie Bhadour territory was to be held by the Maharaja and 
hla lineal male heirs in perpetuity CommiAioner Oia-Satlq) States to 
Government Punjab, No. 140* dated 20th May 1839. Government 
Punjab to Government of India, No 386, dated 1st June, and Govern- 
ment of India to Government Punjab, No 7712, dated 17th June 1839 
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which is very rare , among the Sikhs. He has a 
good library at Bhadour, stocked with valuable 
MSS., Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and Persian, and has 
founded a School, in which these languages are 
taught free of all charge, the very poor being fed 
as well as taught. Besides encouraging learning, 
Attar Singh is himself a good scholar and composes 
in a graceful style. In 1870 he was appointed one 
of the Senate of the Punjab University College. 
While a jagirdar of the British Government he did 
good service, in 1857, at Ludhiana and at Firozpur, 
with fifty horsemen, and received the acknowledg- 
ments of Government, and exemption from payment 
of six months’ commutation. 
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MALOD ; BADRUKHAN ; JIUNDAN ; 

LANDGHARIA ; DIALPURIA ; 

RAMPURIA AND KOT DUNA. 

The family of Bhadour is the most important 
of the smaller Phulkian houses, but there are 
several others ■who must receive a brief mention here 
to render the account of the clan complete. 

The chief of ‘these is Malod, descended from 
tk« family of Bakhta or Bakht Mai, the fourth 
son of Chaudhrl Rama and brother 
of Duna and Ala £mgh, the founders of the *Blia- 
dour and Pattiqla houses. 


FhnI. 

Rama, 
d 1714. 

Bakhta, 
d 1787. 

Sing, 
d 1778, 


T 


I 


r 


Fatah Singh, 
d. 184G 

I 


Snjaa Singh, 
d 1812. 


Dalai Sing, 
d 1824. 

I 

L 


Bhag v 
d 1820 


Mith Singh, 


b 1812 


Raniit Singh, 
d 1864. 


Hakikat Singh, 
b 1818, 


I 


Hasara 

Bmgh, 
4 1884. 


Uttim Badan 


Singh, Singh, 
6, 1840 b 1840 


Bandar 8ingh, 
b 1843. 


wo Infant*. 


Bakhta, like his brother Ala Singh, left the 
ancestral village of Bhadour, and founded, eight 
miles to the eastward, a village which he called after 
his own name. Nothing further is related of him, 
but his son M&n Singh was a distinguished Chief 
His mother was of the M&n Jat clan ; and a popu- 
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lar tradition in the Punjab makes all of the M&n 
tribe brave and true. He conquered* the district 
of Malod from the Maler Kotla Afghans in 1754,* 
arid, dying in 1778, left two sons, the elder of 
whom, Dalel Singh, took the Whole estate to the 
exclusion of his younger brother Bhag Singh, who 
complained to Baja Sahib Singh of Pattiala and 
begged his interference in his behalf. Sirdar Chuhr 
Singh of Bhadour was requested to arrange matters ; 
and by his arbitration the elder brother took two- 
thirds and the younger one-third. . 

Sirdar Dalel Singh was a Bairagf t and em- 
sirddr Ddtei Singh ployed as his officials, Fakirs, and 
of malady Muhants $ He would not allow 

any one to hunt or shoot in his 'estate and fined 
any one convicted of so doing. In *1806, Maha- 
raja Ranjit Smgh, who was marching though the 
country, summoned hint, but he sent answer that 
he was engaged in devotion and could not come. 
Jtanjit Singh, who thought more of earth than 
Ifceaven, at once seized the Chief’s elder son, forced 
to him to carry a heavy load for a long distance, and 
would not release him till his father had paid 
Be. 22,t)00 fine. 

On the death of Dalel Singh, his two sons 
divided the estate according to the rule laid down 
by Chuhi Singh Bhadouria, the elder taking two- 
thirds, and the younger one-third. The third son, 
Sujan Singh, died in his father’s life time. The same 
rule of partition was adopted on the death of Bhag 
Singh. 

* Sirdar Uttam Singh of Bamghar states A. D 1 759. 
t The term 11 Bair&gi * f ns derived from 44 Bair fa," penance, and 
signifies an ascetic. It is, however, confined to the followers of 
Vishnu. } 

X Religions mendicants and heads of religions mstitntions 
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Sirdar Uttam Singh of Ramgarh is the present 
Bwdar uttam Singh head of the Malod family. He is < 
ofnmmgarK. the second son of Sirdar Fatah 

Singh, to whose whole share he succeeded on the 
death of his elder brother Hazara Singh without 
heirs. He is thirty years of age and is a man of 
great intelligence. In 1866* he was created a 
Jagirdar Magistrate in his own estate which is 
worth Rs. 34,655 per annum. 

Sirdar Mith Singh of Malod is the second in 
sirdar MUhsmah 'rank of this family He, with his 
of Maiod. brother Fatah Singh, did good 

service during the war of 1845-46, supplying 50 
sowars, and fought himself at Mudkl and Ffrpshahr. 

In 1857 he showed conspicuous loyalty, being always 
ready with men and money, and received, as a reward, 
the remission of a year’s commutation money, while 
Jjth of the whole sum was for ever excused. He is 
regarded with great esteem by all who know his 
character and services. 

The younger branch of the Malod family hdP 
sirdar Baktkat only one representative Sirdar 
siagkofBer Hakikat Singh of Ber t On the 

death of his brother Ranjit Singh he succeeded to 
the Ber estate, having before held only that of Chime. 
Ho is an Honorary Magistrate, and did go6d service 
in 1B57. 

The Badrukhan family ranks next among the 
tm Ba d r akkaa Phulkians, after Bhadour and Malod. 

The principal part of the history of 
this family is given with that of Jhind, of which 
it was a branch, Sirdar Bhup Singh, the founder, 
being the son of Baja G&jpat Singh and the brother of 
Raja Bhag Singh of Jhmd He received his separate 

* Circular order ho 641, dated 26th May 1866 
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estate in 1789, from which time he was always con- 
sidered independent of Jhind. However, *in 1834, the 
Jhmd line being extinct on the death of Raja Sangat 
Singh, Sarup Singh, the grandson of Sirdar Bhup 
Singh, was allowed by the British Government to 
succeed, and became the father of the present Raja 
of Jhmd. Basawa Singh, the uncle of Raja Sarup 
Singh, was the first Chief of Badrukhan, his father 
having held this estate and that of Bazidpur , and 
the Phulkian Chiefs assigning Badrukhan and Barn- 
man Bade, the more valuable portion, to the younger 
son, since he has been obedient to his father while 
Karam Singh, the elder, had openly rebelled against 
him. 

Sukha Singh, the elder son ofi Basawa Singh, 
who died in 1830, claimed the Jhind* Chiefship on 
the death of S&ngat Smgh, on the ground that the 
custom of the Jhind house was for the estate to 
devolve on the second son, and also that his brother 
‘Ka.ra.m Singh had been disinherited for his disobe- 
dience, but these claims were disallowed by the 
British Government. 

The Badrukhan The Badrukhan genealogy is 

genealogy as follows 

RAJA GAJPAT SINGH OP JHIND. 
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On the death of Sukha Singh, his estate was equally 
divided between his two sons, but on the death of 
Harnam Singh in 1856, Hira Singh, the younger, 
succeeded to the whole. Diwan Singh is the repre- 
sentative of the younger branch of the family. The 
jurisdiction over the village pf Badrukhan was 
transferred, in 1861, to Jhind, 

Those of the Phulkian family who have, at this 
si* pkttikia* day, rank and position, have now 
2*# £ been mentioned. Eleven of the des- 

n> 0 at vurtart eendants of Phul are entitled to 
attend the Durbars of the Viceroy, namely — r 
Maharaja Mahindar Singh, Pattiala, 

Baja Raghbfr Singh, Jhind. 

Baja Bhagwdn Smgh, Nabha. 

Sirdar ‘Attar Singh, Bhadour^ 

Do. Kehr Singh,* Bhadour, 

Do. Achhal Smgh, Bhadour, 

Do. Uttam Singh Rampuria, Malod. 

Do. Mith Singh, Malod. 

Do. Rakikat Singh, Ber, Malod, 

Do Diwan Singh, Badrukhan. 

Do. Hira Smgh, Badrukhan. 

The Bhadour Chiefs sit in Durbar as feudatories 
of Pattiala , the Badrukhan Chiefs of Jhind, and the 
i Malod Sirdars as British jagirdars. 

There arp several other families of the Phulkian 
m. mnu« 44H stock who are of no political or his- 

fyttfUU* •/**« Phut- . , 

i torical importance, who count no 

ScxdaiB among their number, and who are not 
, Entitled tq be present at any Durbar, But the 

* r* 

’ ■* Is the Vtesjgn! Dmrbar dFl*M, Infer Singh, the ropraecnmive 
of dm elder trench, look Kehr Hwgb’» pinna he died two years Inter, 
and that branch In now exting. 
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only difference between them and the great Chiefs 
is in wealth end power ; all the Phulkians are pre- 
sumed to be socially equal and their daughters marry 
into the families of Pattiala, Jhind, and Nabha, 

These poor relation^ of the great houses form 
five families * two descended direct from Phul the 
common ancestor ; one an offshoot from the Jhind, 
and the two last offshoots from the Bhadour stock. 

First are the Sikhs of Jiundan and Bhagrawal, 
Tkeaiutuo/ftMHr thirty-two in number, and owning 
land worth Be 2,'079 a year. They 
deWend from Rughu, the third son of Chaudhri Phul, 
by his first wife Bali. He married in the village of 
Jiundan, the daughter of ‘ Malkher Bullar,’ and seems 
to have had no more distinguished profession than 
highway robbery. When he became too blind to 
follow this occupation, he settled in his wife’s 
village of Jiundan, where he died in 1717. 

When Pattiala made specific claims to certain 
Bhadour villages after the general question of juris- 
diction had been settled, a separate discussion arose 
regarding the village of Jiundan. Pattiala asserted 
that Rughu was killed in a fight with the Burars, 
and that his widow and children came to settle in 
her father's village Jiundan, the Pattiala Raja look- 
ing after her interests, bringing up her sons, and still, 
in 1855, exacting servioe fj»m their descendants. 
Nabha also claimed the village, stating that it was 
close to her village of Phul, and should be under 
her authority. Jiundan vzm situated about 8 miles 
south east of Phul, surrounded on three sides by 
Nabha villages, while British territory bounded it 
(tn the north The jurisdiction evidently belonged 
to the British Government, for Rughu lived before 
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Pattiala became a State at all ; and, though of the 
Phulkian clan^ there was no reason that his descend- 
ants should be considered Pattiala feudatories, rather 
than any other branch of the Phulkian family. The 
chum was accordingly disallowed, but pel mission 
was given to Pattiala to take J mndan in lieu of the 
village of Ranninah, which had been assigned to 
that State on the ground of its being a grant to 
Ramdat, the father of one of Raja Amar Singh’s 
wivos.* 

Of the four sops of Rughu, the only one who 
left issue was Hardds Singh, the ancestor of 
present Jiundan Sikhs. 

Second m order come the Gumti Sikhs, or, as 

chtmn aim u thfey are commonly known, the 
or •• Lautigharia,." .« Laudgharias,” a term signifying 

the 'younger branch.’ These are the descendants of 
Phul by his second wife, Rajji, who bore him three 
sons, Channu, Jhandu and Takht Mai. Jhandu 
died issueless ; Channu had two sons, named Kilds 
and Masur, and his brother Takht Mai had five, 
namely, JBfr, Lakmir, Bliumia, Dalloh and Bakhta. 
These founded the village of Gumti, ten miles north 
of Phul, and half way between Dialpur and Bhai 
Rupa, dividing it into seven shares, which are 
no w held by their respective descendants. The 
Gumti Sikhs, being weak, attached themselves to 
whomsoever they thought best able to defend 
them. Sirdar Chuhr Singh of Bhadour helped 
them against the Maharajkian Sikhs , and they later 
accepted the protection of Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Nkbha, to whom they are still bound to furnish 14 

* OWW SSSwr Qs-SatUj States to PuWJab Government, No 1&5, 
dated \etk July 18W, and Punjab Government to Commissioner Cia- 
Satlej States, No. «70,-4ated 1st August 1853. 
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horsemen. In 1868, the Gumti Sikhs numbered 
850 souls, and their holding is worth *Rs. 2,500 per 
annum. 

Third among the zamindari Phulkian families 
The Diaipura or i s that of Diaipura or Mirza-ka- 

Mtrsa^ka-IHalpura . A * , 

Sikhs Diaipura. The founder of this 

branch was Bulaki Singh, the third son of Sukhchen, 
and younger brother of Gajpat Singh of Jhind. 
He first mamed, at Kot Kapura, Tdran, a girl of a 
Nehre Sanduan family, who bore him a son named 
Mirza His second wife, M&lan, was the widow 
of “his eldest brother Alam Singh. She was 
the mother of Jitu. Bulaki Singh died about the 
year 1785. The village of Diaipura was founded 
by Mirza, but both the brotheft lived there, and 
their descendants, fifty-one in nhmber, share it 
among them. The estate is worth Be. 4,000 a year. 

The Rampura family is fourth on the list. It 
The Rampura comprises 70 members, descended 
8ikhs from Suma or Suma Singh, the fifth 

and younger son of Chaudhri Duna of Bhadour. 
Suma married three wives, who bore him five sons, 
Jassa Singh, Massa Smgh, Tek Singh, Charat Singh, 
and Budh Smgh. The eldest Jassa Smgh died 
childless, and from the other four have descended 
the Sikhs of Rampura and Kotla Koura, the former 
founded by Chaudhri Rama, and the latter by his 
son Bakhta. These villages, worth Re. 6,500 a year, 
they hold in proprietary right. 

Last of the zemindar Phulkian families, are the 
The stuhe of Kot Sikhs of Jiflot Duna, a small branch 
consisting of only six members. 
It has descended from Dal Smgh, the youngest bro- 
ther of Sirdar Chuhr Smgh of Bhadour. 
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DAL 8FNGH, 


Jit Sragh, 
d IHVS 


Mehlab Singh, 
it 1834. 

Attar filiUgh, 
d 1863 

Kishan Smgh. 
b 1869. 

Jodh Smghi 
b 1810. 

T 1 


T 

LSI Sm^h, 

Pfuriab Singh, 
b 1836 

1 


Makhaudah 

Singh, 

i 1800 



Dal Singh owned three villages, Kot Duna, 
Bugar and M&n Stibafian. He perished with his 
half-brother Chuhr Singh Bhadouria in 1703, when 
their enemy Sajjan of Ghanne set fire to the house 
in which they were, sleeping. Jit Singh, his son, died 
of hard drinking in 1318, and the estate was divided 
between his sons. Of the elder branch, Kishan Siftgh, 
a child of eleven years, alone survives. His grand- 
father and father died at the early age of 32 mid 31 
respectively, having shortened their lives by then- 
excesses. Jodh Singh enjoys the other half of the 
jagir, which is worth Be. 5,826 a year. The village 
of Kot Duna is in Pattiala territory, about eleven 
miles to the south of Dhanowra. 



Til El HISTORY 

OF THfc 




Until the time of Chaudhn Phul, the history 
Thm origin of the of the Pattiala and tiie Jhmd fami- 
famiiy ofjhind. p 09 axe the same, and there is no 

occasion to repeat here what has already been 
recorded regarding it.* 

Tilokha, the eldest son of Phtll, had two sons, 
Gurditta |.nd Sukhchen, from the* elder of whom 
has descended the Nabha family, and from the 
younger the Ghiefs of Jhmd, JBadrukhan and Bazld- 
pur. Tilokha succeeded his father as Chaudhn, 
but although he thus became the head of the family, 
•he was not a man of any energy, and made no 
attempt to increase his share of the estate. Sukh- 
chen, the second son, was a simple zamindar, and 
nothing worthy of record is known of him, except 
his marriage to Ag&n, the daughter of Chuhr Singh, 
a Bhullar Jat of Mandi, who bore him three sons, 
Alam Singh, Gajpat Singh and Buldki Singh. He 
founded several new villages, one of which, called 
after his own name, he gave to his youngest son 
Buldki Singh ; and a second, BaMnwali, to Alam 
Singh. After having made this division of his 
estate, he continued to reside with his second son 
Gajpat Singh, at the ancestral village of Phul, wheie 
he died, aged seventy-five, in the year 1758. 


pp 2— *9. 
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The genealogy , 


The following is the genealogy 
of the Jhind family , — 


Rain a. Hugh a 

Ancestor of the Ancestor of the 
Pattiala and Jiundan family 
Bhadour fami- 
ties 


Anoeston of the Laodghana families 


Gnrditta 
Ancestor of the 
Habha family 


Bukhehen, 
d 1761 


Alara Bmgh, Raja Gaipat Singh. 
d 1764, „ / 1789 


Bolaki Singh 
From whom 
hare descended 
the Dialpuna 
Sirdars 


, RajaBhag Singh, lllbi Begama Bhup finish. 


MehrBingh, Bibi Raj Kour, RajaBhag Singh, Blbi Begama BhupBroi 

d 1771 e* Sirdar d 1819 d 18; 

I Mahan Singh, I o 

Hari Singh, Sulum halt ia,i^nd I # 

d 1781 was the mother i j p 

S,bik.nd K‘a»?4?kS,n K h, Mbtagk, HUM 


d 1781 

Bibi i? hand 
Kour 
m Sirdar 
Fatah Bingh 
of Thaneaar, 


iiit Smgh of 
Xahore 


Baja Bangat Singh, 
d 1834 


Karam Singh, 
d 1818 


Raja Sarnp Smgh, 
d 1884 


Bukha Bingh, 
d 1862 


Baaawa Bingh, 
Id 1830 

Bhagwaa Singh, 

d 1662 


Randhir Smgh, Raja Rag 
d 1848 i 


:hhir Smgh, Hamam Singh, 
> 1832 d I860 


Hira Smgh. 
b 1843 


Daughter m 
Sirdar Bishan 
Bingh Kalsia 


Balbir Smgh, Diwan Singh, 
b 1866, b 1841 


Chattar Smgh, 
d 1861 


It is with Gajpat Singh that Jhind history is 
specially concerned, and the briefest notice is re- 
quired of the other sons of Sukhchen. 

Alam Singh, the eldest, was a brave soldier, 
At*m Bingh, the and distinguished himself in many 
then. fights with the Imperial troops. 

After the conquest of Sirhind, in 1763, he took 
possession of a considerable tract of country, but 
was killed the following year by a fall from his 
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horse. He left no children, though he had married 
three times. His first wife was of a* Gill family 
of Gholia Chubdra, his second the daughter of 
Mdn zamindar of Maur Sdboki, and the last a 
girl, Mala by name, whom he had induced to 
elope from the house of her father a Dhaliwdl 
zamindar. 


Buldki Singh, the youngest son of Sukhchen, 
was the ancestor of the Dialpiina 
Batmh*B.ngh, Sirdars, of whom a notice has been 

already given in the chapter on the Minor Phulkian 


Houses.* He died m 1785. 


Gajpat Singh, the second son, was bom about 
the year 1738, and grew up a fine 
Gmjp«*8i»tik, handsome youth, -frell skilled in all 

military exercises He lived with* his father at 
Phul, till the latter’s death, assisting him against 
his rival and brother Gurditta, in whose time com- 
menced the feud between the Jhind and Nabha 
houses, which is even now hardly healed. The 
great subject of dispute was the possession of Phul, 
the ancestral village, which each branch of the family 
naturally desired to own, and to which Chaudhn 
Gurditta’s claims, as head of the Phulkian house, were 
perhaps the stronger It was at the instigation of 
Gurditta, that, in 1743, when Gajpat Singh was five 
years old, both he and his mother Agdn were captured 
by the Imperial troops and carried prisoners to 
Dehli as hostages for Sukhchen, who had fallen 
into arrears with his revenue collections, and who 
contrived to escape the troops sent to seize him. 
The mother and child were fortunate enough to 
soon escape through the fidelity and courage of one 


• Vtde ante p 807 
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of Agin’s slave girls, whp disguised her mistress 
in hef own dress and remained behind in her place 
in the prison. 

G%)pat Singh married, in 1754, one of the 
th» AM*uy nf widows of his brother Alain Singh, 
aajpqt tough and succeeded to his estate of Babin* 

wall. This wife bore him one daughter, Begama 
Previous to this he had married the daughter of 
Kishan Singh of Monshia, of whom were bom four 
children, Mehr Singh, Bhrig Singh Bhdp Singh, 
and a daughter ‘Raj Konr, who was married to 
Sirdar MAhnn Singh Sukarchakia and became the 
mother of Maharaja Bftnjit Singh of hahore, 

Gajpat Smgh joined the Sikh army in 1763, 
bu eouguerttgn*' when Zfn Khan the Afghan Gover- 
nor** u»t. nor c f £5 ir himi was 'defeated and 

slain ; and he then seized a large tract qf country, 
including the districts qf Jhind and Safidqn, overrun- 
ning Panipat and Karnal, but he was not sufficiently 
strong to hold them Yet, in spite pf this rebellion, 
he did not deny altogether the authority of the Dphli 
Court. He remained, as before, a Mqlguzdr of Dehli, 
paying revenue to the Emperors, and, in 1767, having 
fallen a lakh and a half into arrears, he was taken 
prisoner by Najib Khan, the Muhammadan Gover- 
nor, and carried to Dehli, where he remained a prison- 
er for three years, only obtaining release by leaying 
his son, Mehr Singh, as a hostage for the punctual 
payment of what was due. Ife then returned to 
Jhind, where, after great difficulties and delay, collec- 
ting three lakhs of Bupees he carried them to Dehli, 
and not only freed his son, but obtained the title i 
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of Rajft, under 4 Royal Ftrnidn 
•frw», * ® *r** or grant,* From this tune Gajpat 
Singh assumed the style of an independent prmce, 
and coined money in his own capital, t 

Jn 1774, the marriage of Sirdar Mahan Singh 
)l)lfn l)fao of Suharohakia* was celebrated with 
b«< K<t*r to sirdar Raj R.QUT, the daughter of Raja 
bimh Gajpat Singh, at Bhadra Rhan, then 
the capital of Jhind. The Gnjranwala Chief came 
with a large retinue, and all the Phulkian Chiefs 
were assembled in honor of the occasion. A trifling 
incident which occurred dnnng the festivities was 
the cause of a senous quarrel between Nabha 
and Jhind, The Sirdar of the former State, IJaioir 
Singh, had a valuable grass preserve or “ Bfr ” 
m the neighbourhood of Bhadra Rhan, m which 
the Barsltis; or attendants of the bridegroom, were 
peirmitted to cut grass for their horses But no 

♦ Tin* Firman is dated 25th SbAwul 116$ 4 H (4 D 1772) 
Under the Seel ot the Emperor Shah A lam 

t The right of commg is it puvilege which belongs to independent 
Chiefs alone, as the term “ independent ” is technically used ui Indian 
politics 

Tb« following information regarding the Mints m the three Pljulkiun 
States of Pattiala* Nabha and Jhind, was collected by M^ior General 
E. G Taylor, C B,C 8 I., Agent to the lieutenant Governor CJs-Satlej 
States, at tlie request of the Poi eign Secretary to the Governuieut of India 
The only other recognised mints in the States in political dependence 
on the Punjab Government, are iu Male) Kofla and J^astmiir. 


PATTIALA MINT, 

J Political donation —No trace fs ascertainable of any common U 
cation having been held with this office regaidfng the Mint Tho 
Pattiala authorities have alluded to an application made, on the occasion 
of I*ord Dalhousie holdiug a Durbar at Pinjor m 1051, by the Pattiala 
Government for permission to remodel the Pattiala State Mint, To 
this the Pattiala Officers say no definite answer was given, and they 
©resume that the record most be iu this office, but I have had it searched 
for without success 

The Mmt of Pattiala is said to have been established by the order 
of Ahmad Shah Durani, when the Pattiala State was ruled by Maharaja 
Amar Singh, this would’ have been about 100 years ago, in fact, in 
another place m the Pattiala reports, Sombat 1620 (A D., 1763 ) is 
mentioned as the year. 
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sooner had they commenced operations than Yakub 
Khan, the Agent of Hamir Singh, more zealous 
than hospitable, attacked them and a fight was 
the result, of which no notice was taken till after 
Th» guami ictth the ceremony and departure of the 
raUta. bridegroom. Raja Gajpat Singh 

then resolved to avenge the insult, and feigning to 
be at the point of death, sent to his cousin of Nabha 
requesting him to come and see him before he died. 
The unsuspecting Sirdar arrived in haste, with 
Yakub Khan, and, to his great surprise was arrested 
and placed in confinement, while his officer was put 
to death. The Raja then sent a force against Imloh 
and Bhddson, two strong places m Nabha terri- 


If The natoire,'title, and character of the coinage — The Pattiala 
rupee is known as the Rajah Shahf rupee , it is thiee-fjpurths of an inch 
in circumference, and weighs 1 1 ± mashas it is of pui e silver The 
coin is really five ruttees less m weight than the British Govei nment 
rupee, but the amount of actual silver in each is the same, and conse- 
quently the Pattiala rupees fetches the full 16 annas, but is subjected 
•ome times to arbitral) discount by the shrafhs in British territory, 
and its value also fluctuates with the value of silver in the markets, 
fetching in this way some times moie than the 16 aunas 

The Pattiala Gold-Mohui weighs 10} mashas, and is of pure gold 
No copper com is struck m Pattiala 

The inscription on the gold and silver com is the same it rang— 
4i Huhm shud az Qadir-i~bechun ba Ahmad Badshah 
Sihka tan bar sim-o-zar at ouj-i-mahi id ba Mah . 

Jalus Meimunui Manna zarb Sirkmd " 

The translation of which is “ The older of God, the peerless, to 
Ahmad Badshah Strike coin on silver and gold from earth to heaven,'* 
(this Ib the real meaning of the passage , the actual words are 14 from 
the height of the Ashes back to the moon " ) “ in the presence, favored of 
high fortune " ( here would follow the date ) 41 the Sahmd coinage ** 

No alteration has ever been made m the inscription certam alter- 
ations are made in the marks to mark the reign of each Chief 

Thus, Maharajah A mar Singh's rupee is distinguished by the repre- 
sentation of a Kulgt ( small aigrette plume ) , Maharaja Sahib Singh's 
by that of a Saif (or two edged sword) , Maharaja Karam Singh's had a 
Shamflur (.bent sabre ) on his com , Maharaia Narmdar Singh’s com 
had a JCo tta, (or straight sword) as his distinguishing mark. 

The present Maharajah's rupee is distinguished by a dagger 
The inscription beiug long, and the coin small, only a small portion 
of the inscription falls on each coin. 








tory, and attacked Sangrur, which was defended for 
four months by Sirdarni Deso, wife of ,H amir Smgh. 
At length, seeing her cause desperate, she begged the 
Baja of Pattiala to interfere. This Chief, who had 
encourage, the attack in the first place, hoping to 
weaken both Jhmd and Nabha and consequently 
increase his own power, had no wish to see the former 
become too powerful, and interposed with other Sikh 
Sirdars, compelling Raja Gajpat Singh to restore 
Imloh and Bhadson and release Hamir Singh. 
Sangrur was retained and has ever since been induc}- 
ed in the Jhind territory 

The next year Rahim Dad Khan, Governor of 
jhtnd attacked by Hansi, was sent against Jhind by 
Deuu i>ver H ° r ° f the Dehli Governor Nawab Majad- 
ul-dowla Abdulahd Khan, and Riga Bhag Smgh 
summoned td his assistance the Phulkian Chiefs. 


III The annual out-turn of t he establishment, and the value of the 
• coinage as compared with that of the British Government —The annual 

out-turn is m fact evidently uncertain , the striking of the coin being 
only capriciously carried out on especial occasions, or when actually 
wanted 

The officials report that the Pattiala Mint could strike 2,000 coins 
per diem, if necessary , always supposing that there be sufficient grist 
for the mill 

The value, with reference to British Government coin, has been 
given above m replying to question No II 

IV The process of manufacture , and any particulars as to the 
artificers employed —The Mint is supervised by a Superintendent, a 
Mohumr, two Testers, one Weigher, 10 Blacksmiths, two Coiners, four 
Refiners of Metal, and one Engraver 

The Metals are refined carefully, and thus brought up to the stand- 
ard of the gold and silver kept as specimens m the Mint , the metal is 
tested and then coined 

The chief implements are anvils, hammers, scales, dies, pincers, 
vices, &c. 

V The arrangements for receiving bullion, and the charges f * f 
any ) levied for its conversion into Com — Metal brought by private indi- 
viduals is coined at the following rates — 

Silver, — l rupee 1 anna for 100 coma, of which the Stgte dues 
amount to 10J annas, and 6§ go to the establishment. 
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Baja Amar Singh of Pattiala, who Bent a force 
under Diwan Kanun Mai, Sirdar Hamir Singh of 
Nabha with the Bhais of Kythal assembled for its 
defence, and compelled the to raise the siege 
and give them battle, in which he was defeated and 
killed. Trophies of this victory are still preserved 
at Jhind, and the tomb of the Shan is to be seen 
Within the principal gate. After this, Gajpat Singh, 
conqutttt to tho accompanied by the Pattiala detach- 
*•***• ment, made an expedition against 

Lalpur in Rohtak, and obtained, as his share of the 
conquered country, the district of Kohdni. But 
Zalita Khan, the son of the Bohilla Chief Najib-ud- 
dowlah, (Najib Khan), marched with Ghulam 
Kddir against the allied Chiefs with so strong a 
force that they «aw it was hopeless to resist, and, 
at an interview at Jhind, the Baja was compelled to 

GoW.— 24 Rs. per 100 coins 

Ks. As. 

State, H» fit ••• ••• IT 

Establishment dues, ... 1 2 

Miscellaneous ex pences, * 5 11J 

VI The currency is principally confined to the area of the State, 
but there are a good many Pattiala rupees about in the neighbouring 
districts, but uot probably beyond the limits of the Civil Division. 

JHIND. 

7 Political conditions , fre —The Jhind Mint wonld seem to have 
been established at the same time as that of Pattiala, as the Inscription 
is exactly the same There does not appear to have been any corres- 
pondence with this Agency or the British Government regarding ita 
continuance or conditions. 

77, J Votartf, title , and character of the coinage —The rupee is called 
tbn “ Jhiudia ; " it is 1 4 ntashas in weight 

The inscription is> as m the case of the Pattiala Rqah Shai rupee, 
tit — 

u Hu km shut at Kadir-i-beckun ha Ahmad Badehak ; 

Sikka tan bar ebn*o~zar at ouj-t-maki td ba Mah" 

The third sentence which appears on the Pattiala com. is omitted in 
the Jhind inscription. 

Translation of the inscription has been gfosn above. 

Ill The out-turn is quite uncertain ; on the occasion of marriages 
large sons are coined, but otherwise only the actual quantity considered 
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give up a portion of itohdnd, though he was allowed 
to retain certain villages known as Panjgirdn, and 
Pattiala had also to abandon a great part of its con- 
quests in Hissar, Rohtuk and Karnal.* 

Raja Gajpat Smgh w?is a constant ally of the 

The relations of the Pattiala Chief and accompanied 
lWawith ratttau, hi m on ma ny of his expeditions 

He joined in the attack on Sirdar Han Singh of 
Sialba ; aided in subduing Prince Himmat Smgh, 
who had risen in revolt against his brother Raja 
Amar Singh, and, in 1780, marched with a force 
composed of Pattiala and Jhind troops to Meerat, 
were the Sikhs were defeated by Mirza Shaff Beg, 
Gajpat Singh being taken prisoner^ and only releas- 
ed on payment of a heavy ransom 

necessaiy is stiuck The value of the com is said to be about 12 
annas, but I have been unable to procuie a specimen in Ambala, and 
the shrafbs m our maikets know little about this coiu 

IV Process of manufacture, fyc — The only point noted is, that 
the die is entiusted to the caie of the State Tieasuret, the piocess of 

* manufactuie and arrangements of the workshops, &c , is not noticed 

V The arrangements for the receipt of bullion — Bullion has 
never been tendeied foi coining at the Jhind Mint, so no rates for con- 
version hai e been fixed 

VI The general area of currency *— Only Within the State 

NABHA 

I Political conditions Sc c —This Mint appears to have been estab- 
lished under Sikh rule , there has never been any correspondence on 
the subject with the Bntish Government 

IT — Nature , title and character of the coinaae — The rupee is 
called the “Nabha * lupee, its full weight is 11 J mashas, of which 10 
mashas 4£ ruttees is puie silver It is thus 5 ruttees in actual weight, 
and 2$ ruttees in pure silvei less than the British Government rupee 
Gold Mohnis are occasionally struck by the Nabha Government for 
its own use The weight of the Mohui is 9$ mashas, and it is of pme 
gold 

The description on both coins is the same, viz — 

“ Beg, tegh-o-fatah naqrat be dvrang* 

Yaft aa Ifanalc Guru Govmd Smgh * 

Julu8 meimunat manue Sv*kar Nabha, sambat 1911 ” 

The above may bd tendered — 

“ Food, sword, and victory, were promptly obtained from Nanak 
by Guru Govmd Sing ” 

* Vide ante p 44 
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When Sahib Singh succeeded his father at Pat- 
tiala, Baja Gajpat Singh did his best to restore order, 
and assisted Diwan Nanun Mai to put down the 
rebellion ,of Sirdar Mahan Singh who had prp- 
claimed himself independent at Bhawanigarh. He 
also in person marched against Ala Singh of Tal- 
wandi, who had thrown off the authonty of Pattiala. 
In 1786, while engaged in an expedition against 
refactory villages in the neighbourhood of Ambala, 
with Diwan Nanun Mai and Bibi Rajindar, sister 
of the B>aja of Pattiala, he fell ill with fever and 


Death of Baja QaJ. 
pt »l Singh, and hit 
eldest son f Me hr 
Singh, with the e«* 
ti netion of this 
branch of the 
family. 


was earned to Sufidon, where he 
died, aged fifty-one. His eldest 
son, Mehr Singh, died m A. D. 
1780, leaving, one son, Han Singh, 


who was put m possession of Safidon by Raja Gaj- 


In the above, food is expressed in the couplet bj the word deg, 
signifying the large cooking-pan in use among the Sikhs, but I have 
found it verv difficult to introduce pot or pan into the English rendering , 
the spirit of the expression is “ abundance ” 

III The out-turn of the establishment, value, Sfc The Nabha 
officials have not noticed the out-turn, but I know that, as m the other 
States, money is only coined on grand occasions, or where there u 
supposed to be need of it , so that no rule can be fixed 

The value is exactly 15 annas 

IV The Mint establishment consists of one Superintendent, one 
Tester, one Smelter, a silver-smith, and a black-smith 

The silver is carefully refined m presence of the ^Superintendent, 
who sees the metal brought up to the proper standard 

V Silver has often been received from without for coining. Gold 
has never been tendered 

The mint duty for coming is 14 amus per hundred rupees* which is 
distributed as follows — 

To Silversmith 4} annas per cent 

,, Smelter ... ,*• ••• 2 ditto. 

n Blacksmith * £ ditto. 

,» Tester 1 ditto. 

„ Superintendent } ditto. 

„ State dues ditto. * 


» 14 


VI General area of (he «irre?wyv*-Tbese rupees find their -way 
into the neighbouring markets, but not to any great extent 
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pat Singh. But he was of dissipated habits, and in 
a state of intoxication fell from the roof of his house 
and was killed. This was in 1791, when he was 
only eighteen years of age. He left a daughter, 
Chand Kour, who was married to Fatah Singh, 
the son of Sirdar Bhanga Singh, the powerful Chief 
of Thanesar After her husband’s death, she, with 
his mother Mai Jlah, and another widow, Rattan 
Hour, succeeded to the estate which fell entirely 
into her possession in 1844, and was held by her in 
independent right till her death in 1850, when it 
lapsed to the British Government. The widow of 
Han Singh, Dya Kour, retained, till her death, the 
distnct of Khanna, which had been given to her 
by her father-in-law, when it also lapsed. 

The to\vn of Jhmd was much enlarged by 
Th» fort of jhin& Raja Gajpat Singh, who built 
butlt a large brick fort on its northern 

. side, but at no time was it a place of much strength. 

The possessions of Gajpat Singh were divided. 

between his sons, Bhag Singh and 
Baja Bhag atngh. -g^p gj n g}^ the latter taking the 

estate of Badrukhan, and the elder, Jhind and Sufi- 
don, with the title of Raja. 

Bhag Singh was twenty-one years old when 
mt c r r <rt H Htmif be became Chief Much of his 
and wan history has been given m the his- 

tory of Pattiala, with which he was generally allied. 
In 1786, the districts of Gohana and Khar Khodah, 
were conferred upon him in jagir by the Emperor 
Shah Alam, and, in 1794, he joined the Pattiala army 
under Rani Sahib Kour in the attack on the Mah- 
ratta Generals, Anta Rao or Amba Rao, and Lach- 
man Rao, at Rajgarh near Ambala, when a night 
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attack was made pa the enemy’s camp with great 
success. In the next year the Rtya lost Kamal, 
which was captuied by the Mahrattas and made 
over to George Thomas, who had been of good ser- 
vice in beating hack the Sikhs who had crossed the 
Jampa jn force and threatened Saharanpur, 

The wars and conquests of Thomas have been 
related in the history of Pattiala, and the expedi- 
tions which he undertook against Jhind and Sufidon 
in 1798 and 1709 * Supported by kinsmen and 
neighbours, Baja Bhag Singh was fortunate enough 
to repulse his enemy, and in 1801, he went to Dehli 
in company with other Chiefs to ask General Per- 
ron, Commanding the Northern Division of the Mah- 
ratta army, for assistance to crush the the adven- 
turer whose existence at Hansi, on the southern 
border of the Jhind State, was a perpetual menace 
to all the Sikh Chiefs in the neighbourhood. 

The expedition against Thomas m whioh Raja 
Thomas e*p'iud Bhag Singh personally joined was 
from the successful, and he was driven from 

Hansi and compelled to seek an asylum in British 
territory 


Raja Bhag Singh was the first of all the great 
**,« Bhaa Singh Cis-Satlej Chiefs to seek an alliance 
«*ak«* ft^undt nun with the British Government Im- 
jotns Oenomt Lake, mediately after the battle of Dehli, 
a n. 1803 on the 11th September 1803, he 

made advances to the British General, which were 
favorably received ; he then joined the English 
Camp ana his title to the estate of Gohanah and Khar 
Khodsh, in the neighbourhood ofDehli, was up- 
held by General Lake, who writes of Bhag Singh as 


4b/? pp 81 — 88. 
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a friend and ally** Bhai Lai Singh of Kythal, who 
had great influence with the Jhind Baja, induced 
him to declare thus early for the English, Be was 
a rejnarkably acute man, and saw clearly which would 
eventually prove the winning side ; on this side 
he determined to be himself, and induced his friend 
to be equally wise. After having made their 
submission, they returned to their respective terri- 
tories, but in January 1805, after the defeat of the 
hostile Sikhs by Colonel Burn, they thought that 
active service would prove morp advantageous tq 
their interests, and joined the British army with a 
large detachment. For several months the Raja 
remained with the General. His services were 
not important, but his influence had a good effect, and 
on one occasion, he, with Bhai Lai Smgh, held Saha- 
ranpur white Colonel Ochterlony was in pursuit 
of the Mahrattas.t 

At length the Sikh Chiefs were tired of a 
fruitless struggle, and, accepting a general amnesty, 
peace was restored on the North West Frontier, 

Raja Bhag Singh joined Lord Lake in his 
£**££££% P ursult of Jaswant Rai Holkar 
Lahore with, re- m 1805 , accompanmg him as far 
a d isos as the Bias, whence he was deput- 

ed to Lahore as an envoy to his nephew, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, to warn him of the approach of the 
English General and against espousing the hope- 
less cause of Holkar, who was then in the last 

* A Sanad from Lord Lake, dated the 26th September 1805, 
informing the officers of the Shahjahauabad Snba or D)waion that 
Farganah Khar Khodah has been confirmed to Raja Bhag Singh, 

A Sanad from Lord Lake, dated 7th March 1 804, informing the 
officers of the Sbahjahanabad Sqba, that Parganahs Gohana, Faridpar, 
and Bareafc, have been allowed to Bhai Lai Singh and Raja Bhag Singh 

f Colonel Barn to Colonel Ochterlony, dated 7th» 18th, mu! 24th, 
February, and 8th, 18th, and 27th March 1805 
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extremities. An agent of Bhai Lai Singh accom- 
panied him, and the mission was conducted entirely 
to the General’s satisfaction. It is probable that 
Bhag Singh was able to exert considerable influ- 
ence with his nephew in favOr of the English, and 
at any rate the negotiations, which had been com- 
menced, were broken off, and Holkar was compelled 
to leave the Punjab. Baja Bhag Singh return- 
ed with Lord Lake to Dehli, and 
received the grant of the pargannah 
of Bawanah immediately to the south-west of 
Panipat, as a reward for his services • it was a life 
grant in the name of Kour Partab Singh. Hansi had 
first been given him, but at his own request this 
district was exehaftged for Bawanah. The villages 
of Mamrezpur find Nih&na Kalan were also granted 
him in Jagir.* 


The grants made 
tc him In reward far 


The disputes between Pattiala, Nabha and 

rluLia^Vd* ml Jhind, and the struggle for suprem- . 
tmpeaitiont of acy at the Pattiala Court between 
******* the parties of the Raja and his 
wife, ending in the mediation of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh have been described in the history of Patti- 
ala. t Raja Bhag Singh gained in territory by his 
nephew’s visit , and during the expedition of 1806 
he received from the Maharaja the following es- 
tates . — Ludhiana, consisting of 24 villages, worth Re. 


* A 8 a nod from Lord Lake, dated 15th March 1806, allowing 
Parganah Bawanah to Koor Partab Singh, eon of Raja Bhag Singh, on 
a Jif^ tenure 

A 8angd from Lord Lake, dated 19th March 160$, allowing the 
village of Marareapur to Raja Bhag Singh, in jagir on a life tenure. 

, A Sonad from Lord Lake at 30th March 1806, informing the officers 
i of Parganah Khar Khodah that the village #f27ihana Kalan formerly 
by Raia Bhag Singh, on payment of Re. 1,200, ia granted to him 
in jagir for life. * ' 

| f Art* pp. 99— *104, 
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15,380 a year ; 24 villages of Jhaadialal from the earns 
family, worth Rs. 4370 ; two villages of K.ot, and 
two of J&graon, worth Rs. 2,000 a year ; all taken 
from the Rani of Rai Alyas of the Mahammadan Raj- 
put family of Raikot ; while from the widow of Miah 
Ghos he acquired two villages of the Basia District. 
During the expedition of the following year, the 
Maharaja gave him three villages of Ghumgr&na, 
conquered from Gujar Singh of Raipur, and 27 
villages of Morinda in Sirhind, conquered from the 
son of Dharam Singh, and all together worth Rs. 
19,255, a year * 

In April 1807, Raja Bhag Singh readily con- 
st, sented to the survey of his country 
Urrttor y by Lieutenant Ft White, and did 

all he could to make the expedition successful t A 
survey m Sikh territory was not then so common- 
place a proceeding as at present, for the people 
were both ignorant and suspicious and generally 
imagined that a survey of their country was only 
a preliminary to its annexation, and two years later, 
in Pattiala, Lieutenant White’s party was attacked 
and nearly destroyed \ But Raja Bhag Singh was 
not altogether superior to the prejudices of his 
country-men He was well disposed to the English 
and a faithful ally, but he had not entire confidence 
in his new friends, and it was through his advice 
that Maharaja Ranjit Singh did not trust himself 

* Statement of the conquest of Maharqja Ranjit Singh in 180$, 
1807 and 1808, prepared by Sir D. Ochterlony, vide Appendix A 
Archibald Seaton, Resident Dehli, Circular of 1st November 180$. 
Gosha-i -Punjab, p 871 Archibald Seton to General Dickens, 20th 
August 1607 

f Awidttft at Dehli to Lieutenant White, 26th, 28th, of April, 28th 
of May W07. * } 

t Captain White to Resident Dehli, 24th and 25th December 
1809 Vide an/e p W 
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in British territory. This Chief, in the spring of 
1 808, much * wished to visit the sacred fair of 
Hurdwdr, on the Ganges He sent Sirdar Mohr 
Singh Lamba and Sirdar Bishan Singh to Dehli to 
obtain the permission of the Resident, and, at 
Hurdwar, all arrangements for his reception, in- 
cluding an escort of three thousand followers, were 
made. But, at the last moment, Raja Bhag Singh 
at n „ v , ad. dissuaded him from the idea He 
vue u> Banjit singh declared that the Envoys, Mohr 
Singh and Bishan Singh, were playing him false 5 
that they were converting all their wealth into 
notes and Government paper at Dehli, intending to 
leave the Punjab for Benares ; that their declara- 
tions of the security with which the Maharaja 
would make th6 journey were untrustworthy, and 
that he could not traved with any safety unless 
accompanied by his whole army. The design of 
visiting Hurdwar was consequently abandoned. 
There is no knowing on what grounds Bhag Singh 
considered the Maharaja’s servants untrustworthy, 
but there was probably some season for his belief, 
since Sirdar Mohr Singh left the Punjab for 
Benares a year or two later, contrary to the wish 
and orders of his master.* 

Raja Bhag Singh himself visited Hurdwar, 

and, after the fair t went to Lahore, 

The Hard war Fair . , . .. . 

where he remained m attendance 


* Letter of Maharaja Kanjit Singh to Resident Dehli ot 6th August 
1808. Resident Dehli to Magistrate Saharanpnr, 18th and 22nd March 
Circular of Resident 20th March 1808 To C Metcalfe Esquire, 22nd 
March, and 2nd April 1808 Gosba-i-Pniyab, p. 580 Punjab Chiefs, 
p. 544. 

f Mr Metcalfe to Resident Dehli 10th April 1808 An extract from 
this letter may not be withont interest, as thi*was the first large festival 
at Hurdwar under the management of the British, and the descrip- 
(ion is not unlike that given of the Great Fair held sixty years later in 
March 1867 
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on Ranjit Singh, and accompanied him in the Cis- 
Satlej campaign of 1808, undertaken while Mr 
Metcalfe, the British Envoy, was with the Sikh 
camp.* 

At the beginning of 1808, Raja Bhag Singh 
The siege ofGhtim- with Bhai Lai Singh, the Nabha 
« ranu ‘ Raja and a Pattiala contingent, at- 

tacked the strong fort of GhumgrAna, owned by 
Gujar Singh, son of the famous Tara Singh Gheba, 
who had lately died. The siege proceeded for some 
time, till Ranjit Singh raised it bj*a message order- 
ing the besiegers to desist The Maharaja did not 
take this course in the interests of the owner, but 
sent a force of his own against the fort, took it with- 
out resistance, and gave it to one* of his favorites, 


“ R&jfL Rajgffn S&hib Singh of Patialah, R«j& Bhag Singh, Saiddr 
Bli&i L&l Singh, and Snd&i Gunht Singh, were the puncipal Sikh 
Chieftains that came to the Mela, and though not charged with 
any piescnbed duty with respect to these, I thought that the nature ot 
my sitution called on me to pay them every suitable attention, with 
particular reference to the distinguished lauk of Raj4 Rajgan S&lnb 
Singh All the Sikhs who attended the mela m gieat numbeis, behaved 
with peifect propiiety, and the Chiefs did not express any objection 
to the application to then own followers of the geneial piohobition 
against cairying arms into the place when the mela was held 

“Amongst the mnumei able ciowds that wei eascembled at Hard - 
war there did not take place the slightest disturbance, and the 
perfect good oidei that was presen cd had a sui pricing effect upon the 
multitude It is not within the line ot my dutv to dwell on this 
subject, but I cannot refiain fiom remarking that the conduct of the 
vast numbers that came from all quai fcers was most gratifying to the 
feelings of an Englishman Their prayers for the prospci lty of the British 
Government were most fervent , the lespect shewn to an Englishman 
whenever he appeared struck us all as far exceeding anj thing that we 
had met with before, tbeir expiessions of admnation at the whoh 
airangement of the mela were unbounded, and they lepaid the car<> 
bestowed for their comfort with an evidently hearfelt gratitude 1 am 
afraid to attempt to describe what at the place manifest to all, lest you 
should suspect that the gratification excited by the umvcisal joy might 
be carrying me into fields of romance, but I am satisfied that the loud 
praises and thanksgiving of the honest multitude proceeded from the 
sincere effusions of their hearts , and I am confident that the reports, 
which they will carry to 4heir distant homes, will considerable extend 
the feme and reputation of the British Government '* 

* C. Metcalfe Esq., to Resident at Dehli, October 1st 1808 . 
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Karam Singh of Nagla. Raja Bhag Singh still 
retained some of the villages which he had seized in 
its neighbourhood, and though Karam Smgh re- 
presented to the Maharaja that they were necessary 
to the completeness of his jagir, yet the latter did 
not like to compel his uncle to restore villages, to 
which, when all were robbers, he 

iiuf its results . , , - . - , 

had as good a right as any one else 
A bitter foud between Raja Bhag Smgh and Sirdar 
Karam Smgh was the consequence, and perpetual 
fighting and bloodshed between the rivals took place 
around Ghumgrdna. The British Envoy had himself 
an opportunity of observing the state of affairs, for, on 
one occasion, when he was taking his evening ride 
m the vicinity of the fort, ho was fired upon from 
one of Bhag Singh’s villages, whose defenders believ- 
ed his escort to be their enemies * 

Raja Bhag Singh was one of the Chiefs who were 
The ran tom of securities for the ransom ofMaler 
Mater Kotia Kotla, from which, in October 

1 808, Ranjit Smgh demanded the tribute of a lakh 
of rupees Only Rs. 27,000 were at once forth- 
coming, and for the balance, Pattiala, Nabha,, Jhind 
and Kythal, became security, receiving from Maler 
Kotla, Jam&lpura and other territory in pledge 
By the treaty of Lahore the conquests of Ranjit 
Smgh during his last campaign to the south of the 
Satlej had to be restored, and Jhind, with the other 
Cliicfe, was compelled to resign the lands given by 
Maler Kotla, and the Maharaja, after some negoti- 
ation, absolved them from the necessity of paying 
the sum for which they had become sureties, t 

* Envoy to Lahore to Secretary to Government 20th November 

1608 

f Hr. 0 Metcalfe to Government of India 26th October 1608, and 
Resident Dehli to Government, 10th August and 16th August 1809 
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Raja Bhag Singh’s confidence in the moder- 
Ttufteiing'ofiw* ation of his nephew ^as very much 
fhe chief of^hor» 8 ^ a ^ en by th® unprovoked attack 
a, id Ate intriguee. on Maler Kotla, and he perceived 
that his own possessions would be safe only so long as 
they were not coveted by his dangerous relation. 
He accordingly turned to his friends the English 
with whom he had maintained the most amicable 
relations, prompted by his adviser Bhai Lai Singh 
The Resident at Dehli had addressed, on the 21st 
November, a letter to the Raja, informing him that 
although the British Government was not prepared 
actively to interfere, yet that the Governor General 
had written to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and expressed 
a hope that the Cis-Satlej Chiefs, »the friends and 
allies of the English, would be left ‘unmolested by 
him In reply, the Raja declared his unalterable 
feelings of fuendship for the British Government, 
and his confidence that, under its protection, his 
power and honor would be secure The Resident 
again wrote in general terms, for the idea of a pro- 
tectorate of the Cis-Satlej States was not yet ma- 
tured, that the Government had no wish save the 
perpetuity of the rule of the Sikh Chiefs, and had 
f ull confidence m their assurances of good-will * 

The Raja contmued to address the Resident 
and solicit his good offices m his favor, and a 
translation of a portion of one of his letters will 
show the mistrust which the Chiefs had began to 
entertain of Ranjit Singh. 

“ I have lately received two letters from you, 
Hi< utter to fh* “ containing assurances of kindness 
Bretdent to Dehu. u an( j f rie ndship, and calculated to 
• 

* Letter of Raja Bhag Singh to Resident of 3rd December, and reply 
of Resident, 4th December 1808. 
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“ tranquillize my mmd. The perusal of these letters 
“ has inspired me with confidence, and filled me with 
" gratitude . may the Almighty reward you. 

“ The state of matters in this quarter is as fol- 
“ lows — Previously to the receipt of your letters, 
“ Raja Sahib Singh had, with a view to his ownsafety, 
j “ made an arrangement for meeting Maharaja 
I “ Ranjit Singh, and he accordingly proceeded, by suc- 
“ cessive marches, to the camp of the Maharaja, and 
“ a meeting took place In conformity to the custom 
“ of interchanging turbans, which is established among 
“ Sikh Chiefs, the Maharaja and Raja Salnb Singh, 
. E „» snub email, “ exchanged tlieirs, and seemingly 
settled everything But in truth, 
“ we four Sardars* are inwardly the 
" same as ever, and adhere to the same sentiments to- 
“ wards the British Government which we left and 
“ expressed on the first day of our being dependant 
“ upon it, and which all repeated to you when we 
“ visited you, and explained the particulars of our 
“ situation This will doubtless he present to your 
“ recollection. Under every circumtance, we trust 
“ that it is the intention of the British Government 
“ to secure and protect us four Sardars. As Sardar 
“ Ranjit Singh is now preparing to cross the Satlej, 
“ it is probable that he will soon cross that river 
“ Raja Sahib Singh will take leave at Laknow and 
“ return to Pattiala, and Bhai Lai Singh and myself, 
“ after accompanying Ranjit Singh to the other side 
“ of the Satlej, will return to Pattiala, and after con- 
“ suiting together with respect to everything, we 
“ will communicate the whole of the result to your, 
“ in detail. ” 
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The next month, Maharaja Ranjit Singh haying 
Bhag singh vuin returned to Lahore t Raja Bhag 
fuienT tht B *~ Singh set out for Dehli to have an 
interview with Mr. Seton, the Resident. He reached 
Karnal, and from thence he wrote announcing his 
arrival and requesting pernussion to proceed. But, 
at this time, General Ochterlony was advancing with 
a strong force to the Satlej, to strengthen, by his 
propinquity, the arguments of Mr. Metcalfe, the 
Envoy at Lahore, whose tedious negotiations seemed 
still far from any satisfactory conclusion, and the 
Resident, thinking Bhag Singh’s presence with the 
English force would have a good effect, advised him 
to jom it, which he at once did with his troops, 
overtaking the General at Buna *• 

The reason which induced this’ action on the 
, * part of Bhag Singh, was that he 

an interview with had heaid that an agent of the 

the Maharaja x i nr i 1 

Lahore Maharaja was on his way 
to Pattiala, to summon him, Jaswant Singh of 
Nabha, and Cheyn Singh, the confidential agent of 
the Pattiala Chief, to Lahore. To a journey to 
Lahore Bhag Singh had at this time a strong and 
natural objection He was an independent Chief 
and at liberty to make such friends as pleased 
him ; but his conscience told him that his conduct to 
Ranjit Singh, who had always treated him with the 
greatest consideration and had much enlarged his 
territories, was somewhat questionable, and he had 
no wish, at present, to meet him. The Lahore 
agent, accordingly, on his arrival to Pattiala, found 
Bhag Singh absent, and this was an excuse for 

* Letters from Raja Hfiag Singh to Resident Dehli, 13th and 25th 
January 1809 

Resident to Raja Bhag Singh, 1 5th January, and to Government of 
India, 15th January 1809 
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Maharaja Sahib Singh to decline to send his own 
agent, an excuse of which he was ready enough to 
avail himself.* 

Baja Bhag Sing was received by General Och- 
jr« jot™. General terlony with great kindness, and 
oehterionv the information which he was able 

to give with regard to the disposition of the several 
Sikh Chiefs was of much value All of them were, 
according to the Raja, disposed to welcome the 
English and joyfully accept their protection, though 
one or two, like Sjrdar Jodh Singh of Kalsia, were 
under too heavy obligations to Ranjit Singh to come 
forward at once and declare against him It was 
explained to the Raja that the restitution of con- 
quests during the* late campaign must in justice be 
enforced against the fi lends of the British as 
against the Maharaja, with which th*e Raja fully 
agreed, the more readily that he would by this act 
of justice lose no more than territory worth Rs 
4,000 a year, which had been taken from Rani 
Dya Kour and conferred upon him t 

The Raja continued with General Ochterlony 
Andmarrheete uh till his arrival at Ludhiana, at 
Mm to Ludhiana which place the detachment was 

was ordered to halt, and acted as a mutual friend 
in the negotiations which were necessary between 
the General and the Lahore agent On the 10th of 
February, at Ghumgr&na, he received & confidential 
message from the General, stating that the following 


* Retident to Government of India, dated 18th and 19th January 
1809 Vide ante p 124 

t Resident Dehli to Government dated 25th January Raja Bhag 
Singh to Resident dated 25th Januaiy Government of India to Resident 
dated 13th and 27th February 1809 * 

Sir D. Oehterieny to Go>ernment of India, dated 20th January 
1809. 

# . 
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Be muuu tn the day he would have to march to 
negotiation* Ludhiana, which the Lahore troops, 

in spite of the Maharaja’s promises, had not yet 
evacuated, and asked him, as a friend of both 
parties, to take such measures as he judged best to 
preyent the occurrence of hostilities, which would be 
the result, should the Sikhs not cross the river with- 
out delay The Raja urged the General to halt, but 
this he at first refused, as he had received direct 
orders to advance, and expressed his belief that Sir- 
dar Gainda Singh, in command a^ Ludiana, would 
evacuate the fort at his approach, m accordance 
with the promises of the Maharaja. The Lahore 
agents who were in camp, denied that their master 
had ever made any promise of the kind, and the 
assertion, though evidently made only to delay the 
advance, so staggered the General, that he consented 
to march to Sirnawal instead of Ludhiana, and there 
await further orders from General St. Leger, 
then Commanding the army in the field * The 
conduct of General Ochterlony was severely cen- 
sured by Government in attending to the Lahore 
agents rather than to their direct orders, but m the 
advice given by Raja Bhag Singh there was no- 
thing of treachery, and only a weak desire to main- 
tain such friendship as was possible with both sides. 

The detachment arrived at Ludhiana on the 
mo arrival a* zotd- 1 9th of February . This town, well 
ktana, a., b 1809 situated on the river Satlej and 
commanding the principal northern road, had been 
for only two years in possession of Raja Bhag Singh, 


• Colonel Ocbterfoity to General St Leger, dated loth February 
1809 Government to Coliiiel Ochterlony, dated 30th January and 30th 
March 1809 Colonel Ochterlony to Government dated 14th February 
1809, aud to BeBident Dehh dated 27th January 1809 
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and was one of the advantages he had gamed from 
his connection with Ranjit Singh. He was not, 

B*o, «*«* Lowever ’ unwilling to give it up to 
wining to exchange the English who desired to form 

itf^rJLamaU .t 

there a permanent cantonment, 
hoping to obtain in exchange the pargannahof Karnal, 
which had once been in his family He addressed 
the Government to this effect, stating that he would 
not be able to collect the revenues of the forty-one 
villages round Ludhiana, having lost possession of 
the fort, and praying that these should be taken by 
Government, giving him in exchange the pargannah 
of Karnal, with the right to collect the duties, or, if this 
were impossible, the pargannah of Panipat If the 
revenue of the latter should exceed that of Ludhiana, 
which was Rs * 17 , 800 , he offered the pargannah of 
General oeiuer. Jhandidla m lieu of the excess * 
application General Ochterlony, who had evi- 

dently a strong liking for the Raja, strongly sup- 
ported his application, writing to the following 
effect — 

“ It would be unjust in me were I to with- 
“ hold on this occasion an expression of the earnest 
“ desire I feel to effect the wishes of the Raja, not 
“ merely from a conviction that the loss of the fort will 
“ occasion a considerable decrease, if not entire loss of 
“ the collections of the Taluqd Ludhiana, but because 
“ he has in this, and every other instance, acted with 
“ an openness and candour which reflects an honor on 
“ his character, shewing himself grateful for the bene- 
“ fits derived from the British Government. Without 
“ affecting to disguise a very warm interest in the 
“ fate of his nephew Raja Ranjfy Singh, at'the same 

* Letter of RnJn Bhng Singh to the Resident Debit, 25th February 
1509 
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“ time manifesting a readiness to coinply -with every 
“ request which could be considered of importance, 

“ beyond even my most sanguine expectations, — as I 
“ certainly was prepared for a little hesitation if not a 
“ request for a short delay when I informed him that 
“ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief had direct- j 
“ ed the interior of the fort to be immediately I 
“ cleared and levelled ; — and it was most satisfactory 
“ to me to observe that without hinting at the request 
“ he had before personally urged, he gave an immedi- 
“ ate and cheerful acquiescence, observing only that 
“ he had experienced too much of British liberality 
“ to fear any ultimate loss.” * 

The Kamdl pargannah, which was in a very 
The reaeons in turbulent condition, and which re- 
change. . quired strong measures to kept its 

inhabitants in order, had already been conferred on 
Muhammad Khan, a Patan of the Mandil tribe. 
The Government acknowledged the services of 
Bhag Singh, and would have been glad to restore, 
by an act of justice, the district of Ludhiana to the 
family of Rai Alyas ; but considered that there 
was no obligation to reinstate the latter at the 
hazard of other political interests. Compensation 
for the absolute loss sustained by Bhag Singh in 
the cantonment of British troops at Ludhiana was 
! all that was necessary, for he, commendable as his 
| conduct had been, had sacrificed no interest for which 
he would not receive an equivalent, while, in com- 
mon with other Sikh Chiefs, he had derived the 
solicited benefit of British protection. 


r 


f General Ochteriooy to Resident, 25th February 1809 
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An obligation to restore Ludhiana to its former 
rh« Government Muhammadan owners could be only 
tum. maintained with great danger and 

imprudence. 

“ To pursue the dictates of abstract justice” 
“ and benevolence” wrote the Governor General “ by 
“ the indiscriminate redress of grievances beyond 
“ the admitted limits of our authority and control, 
“ would be to adopt a system of conduct of which 
“ the political inconvenience and embarrassment 
“ would not be compensated by the credit which 
“ might attend it.” 

The Government consequently declined to 
entertain the Karnal proposal, but allowed , Raja 
Bhag Singh fair compensation, although it was 
observed that this was the less necessary, as “ the 
“ occupation of the military post of Ludhiana was 
“ only intended to be temporary, and that conse- 
“ quently the fort and the ground at present occu- 
“ pied by the British detachment would revert to 
“ that Chief ” * The Military station of Ludhiana 
has, nevertheless, been retained from that day to 
this, t 


* Resident at Dehli to Government, 24th February and 3rd of 
Match Government of India to Colonel Ochterlony, 3rd April 1809, 
and to Resident of Dehli of the same date Resident Debli to Colonel 
Ochterlony, 24th February, 4th and 10th March, and 1st April 1809. 

t Ludhiana is a town of small intrinsic value as a military post, 
and, in 1868, only 300 Native troops were stationed there, with sixty 
British artillery men m the fort of Fhilor on the opposite bank of the 
Satlej When the English first occupied Ludhiana, Maharqja Ranjit 
Singh, who seemed to know better than the Government that the occu- 
pation would not be temporary, directed his General, JDiwan Mokham 
Cband, to build the foit of Fhilor on the opposite bank on the site of an 
Imperial Serai 

That the Government had no intention of retaining Ludhiana as a 
Military Station when it was first occupied, is evident from the despatch 
above quoted, and also from former despatches of the 13th of March 1809, 
from tlm Governor General in Council to Colonel Ochterlony and Lieuten- 
ant General Hewett, the Commander-In-Chief, The right to advance 
to the Satlej at any tune could not, however, be surrendered, and this 
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Baja Bhag Singh was not at all pleased with 
the refusal of the Government to 

JL fMWiMl attempt 

o >f the Baja u> obtain allow him Karnal, which, as an 
Kmmmi 0 ld possession of his father’s, he 

much desired to regain, and the next year made 
another attempt to possess himself of the coveted 
territory. 


BMra Singh, the jagirdar of Dharampur, or 
The estate of i>ha r in Karnal, a valuable estate worth 
am P ar ‘ Rs 12,000 a year, died early in 

1810, and the Raja at once claimed to resume the 
property He pleaded that the whole pargannah 
had belonged to his father, Gajpat Singh, and that 
the estate in question had continued in the family, 
though in the name of Bhdra £?ingh, one of its 
dependants ; and m support of the claim he produced 
a petition from Bhira Singh to Lord Lake, to the 
effect that the petitioner had long entertained 50 
horse for the service of the rulers of Dehli, m consid- 
eration of which he had held in jdiddd, Moranah 
and four other villages in Karnal, and had, moreover. 


was one of the reasons that Ranjit Singh was not pressed to relinquish 
the Cis-Satlej conquests of 1806, 1807 

Ludhiana remained a Political Agency till the close of the first Sikh 
war, generally in charge of an Assistant Agent Sir David Ochterlony and 
Su C. Wade being the only officers with the fuU powers of Agents 

1808 to 1815, Sir David Ochterlony 

1815 „ 1816, Captain Brown 

1816 „ 1823, Captain W Murray 

1823 „ 1838, Sir C Wade 

1838 „ 1839, Captain E Robinson 

1839 „ 1840, Lieutenant J D Cunningham 

1840 „ 1841, Mr H Vansittart 

1841 „ 1842, Mr P Melvill 
1842, Captain C Mills 

1842 to 1843, Mr H Greathed. 

1843 „ 1844, Captain C Mills. 

1844, do S Abbott. 

1844 to 1845, do C. Mills. 

1845 „ 1846, do E. Lake. 
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enjoyed a pension of Bs. 189, per mensem, for the 
confirmation of which he sohcited $ Sanad, 

The order of Lord This petition was endorsed by 

jMk *‘ Lord Lake as follows : — 

“ On consideration of service and fidelity, the 
“ arrangement which prevailed in the time of M. 
“ Perron, is hereby continued,” 

Now it is evident that Lord Lake could not 

Their interprets have bound himself to more than 
he was cognisant of ; and his endorse- 
ment could thus be only considered as granting 
that which was solicited on the face of the petition, 
viz., the continuance to Bh&ra Singh of the posses- 
sion of the estate, in question so long as he Should 
furnish the 50 horsemen , and, indeed, a jdiddd 
grant is scarcely capable of any other* construction. 
Besides, Raja Bhag Singh, by subsequent admis- 
sions, destroyed his own case. It may have been 
quite true that Dharampur was held by him after 
the loss of the rest of Karnal, but he also stated 
that it had been twice wrested from him by the 
Mahrattas, and that, after this second occupation, it 
was restored by George Thomas at the time that he 
received Karnal in jmddd. Now it is notorious 
that Thomas received Karnal in 1795, both as a 
reward for his successful opposition to the Sikhs at 
Saharanpur and to enable him to maintain a force 
to act against them m conjunction into the Mahrattas, 
It is impossible that he should have allowed Raja 
Bhag Singh to retain the villages, unless he was 
an ally of the Mahrattas, and he was, on the con- 
trary, in opposition to them. But even admitting 
that these villages did not revert to the Mahrattas, 
yet their right to dispose of them was admitted by 
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I Bhag Singh himself, since he did not deny the 
j grant under which Bh&ra Singh l*eld them, but, 
on the contrary, identified, by date and description, 
his own grant with that of Sindhia of the 23rd of 
| April 1800, about which time Bhag Singh asserted 
! that he bestowed the villages on Bhira Singh, when 
George Thomas invested Jhind in 1?99. The 
service of the body of horse, moreover, as specified 
in the grant, was not due to Bhag Singh, but to the 
Mahrattas, and the pension was paid by them. 

The Government were satisfied that the Baja 
mu, emu*, of the possessed no title whatever to the 
Raja rejocui. estate, and seemg no reason for 
alienating it in his favour, directed it to be resumed.* 

During all the troubles which came on the 
Tho altitude of the Pattiala family t in the imbecility of 
Rafa of Rauiaia. the Maharaja, the Regency, and the 

intrigues and quarrels among the young Princes ; 
. Baja Bhag Singh showed himself the best friend of 
the house. He was not a man of ability or force 
of character sufficient to restore order and save the 
State from the worst evils of misgovemment and 
anarchy , but what he could do he did, 3 and was 
almost the only disinterested adviser Pattiala could 
consult. | 

But his health was now fast breaking Like 
wu o m e eu e s and most of the Sikhs Chiefs he was a 
thotr result. man of dissipated habits and a hard 

drinker. Finding that his excesses endangered his 


* Resident Delhi to Mr Fraser 28th Jane Mr Fraser to Resident 
8th March and \7th April 1810, Resident to Government 22nd August 
and 10th -September Government to Resident 18th October 1811. 
t V\ de pp, 185—138.* 

i Gener al Ochterldny to Government of India 12th July 1811, 2nd 
April 1813, 
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life, he was induced to give up drinking for a 
short time, but the habit was too confirmed to be 
abandoned, and the result of resuming it was a 
paralytic stroke, in March 1813, which deprived 
him of speech and almost of the power of motion 
There was no doubt that his illness would have a 
fatal termination, and it became necessary to think 
of his successor * About a year before, when the 
Political Agent was at Pattiala, the Raja had given 

nroftwm* him * Draft WlU ’ containing the 
wMo«t the eiaer eon arrangements which he desired to 
waedlepoeseeeed e ff eC t at hlS death By this 

he left to his younger son, Partab Singh, the Fort 
and district of Jhind, and declared him his successor, 
leaving to the elder son, Fatah Singh, only the 
districts of Sangrur and Basia, with a request to the 
British Government that he might continue to hold 
the jagirs he enjoyed from them for life When the 
Raja made this will he was in sound health, both 
of body and mind, and it was the expression of his 
deliberate intention and wishes. He had no parti- 
cular cause of complaint against Prince Fatah Singh, 
but the younger son was his favourite, the child of 
a woman to whom he had been much attached and 
who had long been dead. 


The Agent tried to induce the Raja to change 
his determination. He pointed out 

The evil* which A 

«<»vf« ensue if the that certain ill-feeling and disputes 
eoereenrrtedout mu8 t b e the result between the 

brothers, and that the State would suffer thereby, 
while the British Government was strongly in 
favour of the rule of promogemture ; but the 




• Sir D Ochterlony to Government, 20th April 1813 
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Raja had set his heart on the arrangement. He 
The najafe orgu. urged that the father t had the right 
menu in iu favor Q f nominating his own successor 

and bequeathing his lands as he pleased. That 
he was, himself, a second son, and had been pre- 
ferred by his father, and that the custom of 
the Jhind family was not in opposition to the dis- 
position he had made The contents of the will, 
which the Raja then made over to Sir David 
Ochterlony, he desired to be kept secret, and it was 
only after his paralytic attack r that the Agent 
forwarded it to the Resident at Dehli for trans- 
mission to the Government of India.* The secret 
had now become known, and Prince Fatah Singh 
with* Jaishi Ram and Shadi Ram, the very men 
who had been privy to the will, were*now intriguing 
to set it aside, for Partab Singh was universally 
disliked, and very few, save his immediate followers 
and favourites, regarded his succession without 
apprehension. 

The Governor General was unwilling to sanc- 
tion the Raja’s will, considering 
that there was no proved custom 
in the Jhind family of an elder son 
being superseded by a younger, “whatever doubt 
“ the Governor General might entertain ” the des- 
patched continued “ with respect to 
“ the justice or propriety of oppos- 
Singh, if there were good 
“ reasons to suppose that it was warranted by 
“ the laws and usages of his tribe and family, 
“ His Lordship in Council can have no hesita- 
“ tion, under the contrary impression which exists 


The refusal of the 
Government to sanc- 
tion the proposed 
arrangement 


The Despatch of the 
Governor General 


“ mg the will of Bhag 


* General Ochterlony to Government, 21st April 1813. 
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“ in his mind, in refusing to afford the counten- 
“ ance of the , British Government to an arrange- 
u meat which is, in this Lordship’s estimation, no 
“ less unjust in its principle than likely to be 
“ pernicious in its effects. You are authorized there- 
“ fore to declare to the parties concerned, and to 
“ the surviving friends of the family, after the death 
“ of Bhag Singh, that the succession of Kour 
" Partab Singh cannot be recognized by the British 
“ Government. You are authorized, moreover, to 
“ employ the influence of the name and authority 
" of Government m support of the claims of the 
“ elder son to the Raj, and to the possessions 
“ generally of Bhag Singh, or rather to that superior 
“ portion of them; which, by the terms of the Will, 
“ has, together *with the Raj, been bequeathed to 
“ the second son, signifying at the same time, that 
“ care will be taken to secure to Partab Smgh a 
“ suitable provision, as well as to see the bequest 
“ to the younger son duly earned into effect. 
“ Your own judgment and local knowledge will 
“ suggest to you the most proper means of render- 
“ ing the influence of Government most effectual 
" in sustaining the rights of the eldest son, without 
“ invoking the Necessity of its authoritative mter- 
“ position, which the Governor General m Council 
“ will be desirous of avoiding, and which ought on 
" no account to be resorted to without the express 
** sanction of Government ; and it will no doubt 
“ occur to you that the aid and coperation of Bhai 
“ Lai Singh and other friends of the family, will 
“ be profitably employed for the purpose. It may 
“ be expected that their discernment will perceive 
“ the many advantages attending a fixed and definite 
“ rule of succession, and, unless they are misled by 
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“ some personal interest of their own, that they 
“ will be disposed to support the pretentions of tho 
“ elder son of Bhag Smgh, in preference to up 
“ holding the provisions of a will which appears to 
“ liave been dictated only by the caprice or injustice 
“ of the testator. It is superfluous to observe 
“ that in ' communicating on this subject with Bhai 
“ Lai Singh and others, it will be proper carefully 
“ to avoid anything that can be construed into an 
“ admission of their right to interfere m the regula- 
“ tion of the succession or management of the 
“ affairs of the family A just and simple arrange- 
“ ment would be, either to reverse the provisions of 
“ the will in favor of the eldest and second son, or 
“ to assign to the latter other lands equal m value 
“ to those designated m the will as t!ie provision of 
“ the elder.” * 

Regarding the Jagirs granted by the British 
Government to the Baia, and which 

The grant* matte by . J . 

th« British aovem- he desired to be confirmed to his 

tneut to tfoc ■« i i • 1 1 ii 

elder son during his life, the Gover- 
nor General reserved his opinion. 

These grants were four in number first was 
Golidna and Faridpur, situated t^he ‘south west 
of Barwdnah, and granted, in 180* to Baja Bhag 
Smgh and Bhai Lai Singh jointly, in recognition 
of their services against the Mahrattas 

Barwdnah was granted to Bhag Smgh in 1806, 
m the name qf lus son Partab Smgh , Kharkhodd and 
Mumrezplir in the Hdnsi purgannah weie granted 
lum in Jagir m March 1806, having formerly been 
held by him on istimran t tenure. 

• 

* Government of India to Colonel Ochterlony, 15th May 1813 
f On fixed rates. 
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These Jagirs, which were situated in the midst of 
British territory, had been placed under efficient 
police supervision in 1810, the inhabitants of the 
Karnal pargannah having at that time a bad repu- 
tation for violence and lawlessness.* 


It was decided by the Government that these 

And tne to'Mon S™ 11 * 8 were merel y hfe grants, and 
or Government eon. should be resumed at the death 
them Q f jjhag Singh, and, moreover, that 
the provision made for Partab Smgh was so ample, 
that he was not, entitled to any new grant either in 
land or money on account of those resumed.t 

With regard to the estate held, in co-parcenary 
with Bhai Lai Singh, it was clear 
co-parcenary with that it was not intended to be 

Bhai Zal Bingh. . f Qr j oln t lives, With 

benefit of survivorship, nor indeed, did this appear 
to be the view of the Chiefs themselves, and the 
Baja’s share was consequently resumed on his death.J 


Baja Bhag Singh lingered in a paralytic state 
The hoi pie 10 state for many months. Bis intellect 
of najaiityag aingh did no t appear to suffer very much, 

but he was practically incapable of business, and it 
became necessary to make arrangements for carrying 
on the admuflrcration of the State At this tame 
the family of the Baja consisted of three sons and 
The candidates for two wives Fatah Smgh, the 
a Regency eldest son, was separated from his 

father who* had a dislike to him, and it was thus 
almost impossible for him to act as Begent during 


* Resident Delhi to Mr Fraser 80th January 1810 
f Resident Dehli to Government of India, 18th Jane 1818 Govern* 
ment of India to Resident, 9th July 1818 c 

% Sir D Ochterlony to Government, 16th July 1817. Government 
to Sir D Ochterlony 9th July 1818. 
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the Baja’s illness. The second son, Partab Singh, 

• whom the Baja desired to succeed him, had been 
declared by the British Government incompetent 
for succession, and it was manifestly undesirable to 
entrust him with even temporary power. The 
third son, Mehtab Singh, was still very young 
The objection to the Begency of the eldest son 
applied equally to that of his mother, who was also 
disliked by the Baja and lived separate from him 
on a portion of the territory assigned for her main- 
tenance. The mother of Partab jSingh had long 
been dead, and Bam Sobrahi, the mother of Mehtab 
Singh, seemed the person against whose appoint- 
ment as Begent the fewest objections could be 
urged.* The Baja was not opposed* to this arrange- 
ment and the Ministers desired it. 

This lady was, accordingly, with the sanction 
of the Government, appointed Be- 

Rani Sobrahi ap- A 1 

potted Begent. a. gent She engaged to respect and 
i> itsi4. advance the wishes of the British 

Government with regard to the succession, and 
to abstain from any interference with the eldest son 
or his mother, who were to be permitted to resided 
on their estates, without molestation, during the 
remainder of the reign of Baja Bhag Singh.* Sir 
David Ochterlony was directed to proceed to Jhind, 
and himself superintend the new arrangements.! 
The Bani was installed in the presence of the 
Baja, Bhai Lai Singh, and all the confidential servants 
of the State, and the Baja, by most unmistakeable 
signs, showed his full concurrence m the measure.! 

* Resident to’Secretary to Government 28th November Resident 
to Colonel Ochterlony, 29th November Colonel Ochterlony to Resident 
15th October, and Government to Resident 23rd December 1813, 
t Resident to Sir D Ochterlony, 2nd February 1814 
i Sir D. Ochterlony to Resident 29th August 1814. Government to 
Resident 4th March 1814 « 
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But Prince Partab Singh was thoroughly dis- 
m Jt _ , satisfied. He had for long believed 
of vrineo #ar tot> that on the death of his father the 
aiMah. power would become his, and the 

present arrangements convinced him that he was 
intended to be excluded. He intrigued against tho 
Ilegent, raised troops secretly, and, m June 1814, the 
Bam wrote that there could be no doubt that he medi- 
tated rebellion and that her life was no longer safe. 
The Prince was warned that the consequence of re- 
bellion would bo Qnly to lose him the provision which 
would otherwise be made for him, and that he could 
not hope successfully to oppose the measures which 
had been determined on by Government , but he 
would accept no warming, and, on the 23rd of 
August, took the fort of Jhmd 

He rebel*, capture* ° 

jhind, and murder* by surprise, and put to death the 
the uegent. Bam, Munshi Jaishi Bam her 

principal adviser, the Commandant of the Fort, 
and many other peisons.* The Agent of the Gover- 
nor General at once wrote to the Officer in command 
at Karnal to hold himself in readiness to march at 
once to Jhind, on receipt of orders from the Besi- 
de acti«» of the dent of Dehli, and the force at 
urttuh authorities, * jj an81 wag a ] B0 directed to move to 

Jhind, if the Prince, as anticipated, should attempt 
resistance Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Besident, took 
instant action, and issued the following memorandum 
of instructions for the re-establishment of a legitimate 
Government at Jhind.t 


* Sir D Ochterlony to Government 8rd July 1814, and 24tb 
August 1814. 

t Sir D Ochterlony to Lieut. Colonel Thompson, Commanding at 
Karnal, 26tb August 1814, and to Sir C Metcalfe of same date 
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“ In consequence of the imbecility of Raja 
T hewmorontum “ Bhag Singh, a provisional Govern- 
°th*££uM tu,hnS°nt “ men t was lately established at 


of a legitimate Ge» 
vemiaent at Jhind, 


“ Jhind under the authority of His 
“ Excellency the Governor General 


“ in Council. 


“ The Ram Sobrahi was placed in the manage- 
” meat of affairs, though the Government was earned 
“ on m the name of the Raja as before. 

“ This arrangement was at the time judged most 
“ advisable for several reasons. 3 


“ The Raja’s eldest son and lawful successor was 
“ not appointed to the management of affairs because 
“ he # was known to be obnoxious to the Raja A 
“ similar reason operated against fhe appointment of 
“ the Ram, the mother of the eldest *son. 

“ The Raja’s second son could not be appointed 
“ because it was known that the Raja wished to estab- 
“ lish the succession in favor of the second son to the 
“ exclusion of the eldest. The same consideration 
“ would have prevailed against the Ram, the mother 
“ of the second son, had she been living 

“ Ram Sobrahi, the mother of a third son, a 
“ youth since dead, from whose claims no apprehen- 
“ sions were entertained, was appointed to the Re- 
“ gency, under the idea that this arrangement united 
“ a sufficient degree of security for the succession of 
“ the eldest son, with a suitable degree of attention 
“ to the feelings of the Raja, more than any other 
“ that could hjp adopted. 

“ The second son, Kour Partab Singh, has now 
“ murdered the Rani, %nd her Chief Minister, and 
“ the Commandant of the Fort of Jhind and others. 
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“ He has obtained possession of the fort, and has 
** usurped the (government. 

“ The Baja has been an unresisting hr a willing 
“ instrument in the hands of Kour Partab Singh in 
" these atrocious transactions. 

" It is now necessary to subvert the usurped 
“ authority of Kour Partab Singh, and to re-estab- 
“ lish a legitimate Government under the protection 
“ of the British Power. 

“ The following arrangements are therefore to 
“ be effected : — * 

" 1 at. Kour Fatah Singh, the eldest son of 
“ Baja Bhag Singh, to be appointed to the entire 
“ management of affairs ; but the Government to be 
“ carried on in the name of his father the Baja. 

“ 2nd. Suitable arrangements to be made for 
" the dignity and comfort of the Raja, who, in every 
“ respect but the exercise of power with which he 
“ is not to be trusted, is to be considered and treated 
“ as heretofore. 

“ 3 rd. Kour Partab Singh, and the most noto- 
u rious of his accomplices in the late murders, to be 
“ seized and. sent in confinement to Dehli to await 
<* the orders of His Excellency the Governor General. 

“ It is most desirable that these arrangements 
“ should be accomplished without opposition, but if 
“ opposition be attempted, it must be defeated by 
“ the most prompt, decisive and energetic measures. 

“ Baja Bhag Singh, the eldest son Kour Fatah 
“ Singh, and the second son Kour Partab Singh, will 
“ be severally desired to wai^on Colonel Arnold and 
“ Mr. Fraser. All the officers of the Jhind Govern- 
“ ment, Civil and Military, will also be ordered to put 
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“ themselves under the orders of Colonel Arnold and 
“ Mr. Fraser. If all these requisitions be complied 
“ with, the arrangements prescribed will probably 
“ be carried into full effect without resistance. 

“ Kour Fatah Singh resides on his own estate 
“ at a distance from Jhmd, and to that circumstance 
“ is probably indebted for his safety during the late 
“ murders. He will no doubt attend in conformity 
“ to the summons, and will also be directed to collect 
“ his adherents. 

“ The conduct of the Raja may probably depend 
“ on the will of Partab Singh, and may, therefore, as 
“ well as that of Partab Singh’s be considered doubt- 
“ ful Yet if there are about the Raja’s person any 
“ of those Councillors who have advised him hitherto 
“ during his connection with the British Government, 
“ it is to be expected that he will comply with the 
“ requisition, and submit without resistance to the 
“ arrangements prescribed. 

“ It is even possible that Partab Singh may do 
“ the same, though it is perhaps more probable that 
“ he-will either determine to resist or endeavour to 
“ effect his escape. 

“In the former case his opposition niust be over- 
“ come by the most decisive measures, as before men- 
“ tioned, whether it be supported or disavowed by the 
“ Raja. In the latter case the escape of Partab 
“ Singh will facilitate the unresisted accomplishment 
“ of the arrangements in view, but every exertion 
“ must be mad^yto apprehend him and his accomplices. 

“ It has already been stated that Kour Fatah 
“ Singh is obnoxious to the Raja. It is therefore to 
“ be apprehended that the Raja will never be recon- 
“ ciled to the Regency of Fatah Singh. The most 
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“ desirable arrangement is that the Baja should be 
“ reconciled to. the eldest son, and should continue to 
“ reside at Jhind, and that Fatah Singh should treat 
“ the Raja with the utmost respect and attention. 
“ If this arrangement be impracticable owing to the 
“ Raja’s strong aversion for his eldest son, the Raja 
“ may m that case be allowed to choose another place 
“ of residence, and such arrangements as may bo 
“ requisite can afterwaids be adopted to make the 
“ remainder of lus life easy and comfortable. 

“ It will be advisable to recommend Fatah Singh 
“ to employ in the transaction of the affairs of lus 
“ Government the the old and faithful servants of his 
“ family, accustomed to business, against whom there 
“ may not not bo*any objection founded on partici- 
" pation in the recent atrocities. 

“ The utmost promptitude in the execution of 
“ the arrangements proposed is desirable A detach- 
“ mont should advance at soon as possible to Jhind. 
“ No tune should be lost in negotiation But the 
“ first appearance of an inclination to resist should 
“ be followed on our part by the most decisive 
“ measures, consistent with the maxims of military 
“ prudence; on which point Colonel Arnold will be 
“ the sole judge. 

“ All the arrangements prescribed are of course 
“ to be understood to be subject to the revision of 
“ His Excellency the Governor General.” 

An attempt was made by Partab Singh to 
persuade the world that the murder 
of Munshi Jaishi Ram and the 
Ram had been directed by the 
Raja himself, and was the punishment for an in- 
trigue which dishonored the family, but of this 
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there was no shadow of proof, and the fact of bo 
many other persons interested in the continuance of 
the Regency being murdered at the same time 
sufficiently explained the reasons for the crime 

Prince Fatah Singh now took charge of the 
administration, and Partab Singh, 

Partab Si tiff h flies * 0 

front jhmd to Bata* knowing that British troops were 
’" aU marching from all sides against him, 

left Jhmd and retired to Balawali, a fort m the wild 
country about Batmda The zemindars of Balawali 
were a tuibulent race, and Partab Singh had 
no difficulty in persuading them to adopt his cause 
But he was at once followed by several troops 
of English cavalry who were directed to surround 
Balawali and prevent Partab Singh’s escape, until 
a force, composed of five companies of infantry and 
three guns, which marched from Ludhiana on the 30th 
September, should arrive. 

The Prince saw that it was dangerous to 
remain at Balawali, where his cap- 

Thence hr crossed , . . - 

the Satie 1 and joins ture was certain, and, the day after 
**»!•*.«* *»*» he had entered the fort, he aban- 
doned it, carrying off fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand rupees with other valuables that* had been 
lodged there , and aftei a long and circuitous 
march, crossed the Satlej at Makhowal, with forty 
folio weis, and joined Phula Singh Akali who was 
m force on the opposite bank. * 

This famous outlaw t had taken up his resi- 

With whom he . dence at Nandpur Makhowal and 
’Z k r~Z 'oTiL defied the whole power of the 
Sat,rl Sikhs to expel him He had with 


* Sir D Ochtcrlony to Resident Dehli 30th September 1314 Sh 
G Cleik to Agent Governor General 20th March 1836 

t Phnla Singli was the leader of the Akalis of the Amritsar temple, 
who attacked Mr Metcalfe's party in 1800, and also Lientenaut 
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him about seven hundred horse and two guns. With 
this man Partab Singh remained for two months, 
then persuading him to cross the Satlej and actively 
assist him at Balawali, which remained in open 
rebellion against the Baja of Jhind. When it became 
known that Phula Singh had crossed the Satlej, the 
Agent at Ludhiana wrote without delay to Baja 
Jaswant Singh of Nabha and the Khans of Maler 
Kotla, directing them to combine their forces and 
attack him, though such was the veneration in 
which Phula Singh was held by the Sikhs that 
there appeared little chance of the Nabha troops 
loyally acting against him, and Maler Kotla was 
not sufficiently strong to act alone.* Balawali, 
partah singh 'at this time, was invested by Pat- 
rtmehft Paiauaiff ^ ia ] a troops, and was almost pre- 
eompeUed to retire pared to surrender, when its de- 

fenders heard of the approach of Phula Singh. 
They at once broke off negotiations, while Partab 
Singh went m advance and with a few men threw 
himself into the fort. Seven hundred of the Pat- 
tiala troops marched to intercept Phula Smgh, 
who was unable to relieve the fort, and retired 


White on survey duty, and, who, for his numerous crimes, had been out- 
lawed by Ranjit Smgh on demand of the British Government. 

Vide ante p 129, 132—34 

* Phula Smgh had, as an Akali, (a Sikh ascetic class), great influence 
with his countrymen The Mahaiaia tried for years, with half sincerity 
to capture him, aud the English drove him from place to place, but 
could never seise him At this very time, when Partab Singh joined 
lnm at Makhow&l, the Mahanya had sent the most positive orders for 
the Philor troops to drive him out of his ten itories The gamson was 
accordingly marched against him, but when they approached, Phula 
Singh sent to ask them if they would kill their Guru, (spiritual teacher) 
The Sikhs would not molest him , and the whole force was kept out 
some two months to prevent his plundering, marching where be 
marched, more like a guard of honor than an} filing else Nnmberiess 
stoiies of the same kind can be told of Phula Smgh, who was a very 
remai kable man He was a robber and an outlaw, but he was never- 
theless a splendid soldier, and a brave, enthusiastic man He made 
fHends with Ranjit Smgh later, and won for him the great battle of Teri, 
in which he was killed, in 1823 
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toward the Satlej, taking refuge in a village be- 
. longing to two Sirdars, Dip Smgh and Bir Singh, 
who reproached the troops for attempting to offer 
violence to a poor fakir and their G&rA The 
Pattiala General did not know what to do m this 
emergency, and wrote to the Political Agent, who 
warned the Sirdars against protecting an outlaw 
whom all the Cis-Satlej Chiefs had been ordered to 
expel from their territories. The Chiefs of Nabha 
and Kythal were directed to send their forces to 
Balawali to co-operate with those of Pattiala, as the 
latter were afraid of the odium that would ever 
afterwards attach itself to them should they be the 
only assailants of Prince Partab Smgh The Pat- 

Th» fort of Baia. tiala authorities wished a British 

dor», and, partab force to be sent to «Balawah, but 
aingh u taken pri, wag unnece ssary, for the garri- 

son was reduced to great straits and the fort sur- 
rendered on the 28th of January Prince Partab 
Singh was taken prisoner, but was placed under 
merely nominal restraint, and declared his intention 
of proceeding to Dehli to throw himself on the pro- 
tection of the British Government His ally, 
Phula Singh, was more fortunate He marched 
to Mokatsar, in the Firozpur district, and there 
levied contibutions, and being joined by Sirdar 
Nihal Singh Attdnwala, gave battle 

Phula Singh ea- ® t 

tapes, defeating the to the Phuor garrison, which he 
phiior garrison defeated with a loss of three hundred 

killed and wounded, the Akali not losing more than 
fifty men. The Maharaja was much annoyed at 
this affair, and thinking Phula Singh might be 
made useful if he took him into his service, invited 
him to Lahore, whefe he declined to go, demanding 
that Mokatsar, which was a sacred place of pilgrimage 
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among the Sikhs, should be given him for his 
residence.* 


Partab Singh fled to Lahore, but Maharaja 
„ ^ Ranjit Singh refused to shelter a 

an any lum at Lahore murderer, and gave him up to the 
tn English authorities who placed him 

in confinement at Dehli, where he died in June 1816, 
Bixfathatitchu, and the estate of Barwdna, which 
a v isle. was granted in his name, lapsed to 

Governments Partab Singh married two wives, 
Bhagbari, the ‘daughter of Kirpal Singh of 
Shamghar, and the daughter of Sadha Singh, Kdkar 
of Philor, but neither bore him any children His 
zwh of mac, younger brother, MehtabSingh, died 
Mehtat stngh a f eAV xnonths before him, when 

only sixteen years of age. 


The administration of Jhmd was now carried 
rn»ee Fatah singh on with tolerable tranquillity, Prince 
«* Regent, Fatah Singh acting as Regent, and 

Raja Bhag Singh having no other son, did not 
oppose an arrangement which was nevertheless 
distasteful to him. 

In 1817, a case, which gave rise to voluminous 

The ttupute regard ' corre8 P on( ^ ence > but which requires 
in g the viuaget of only the briefest mention, occurred, 
nabri and Lanenti. re g aw jj n g the villages of D&bri and 

Danouli Twelve years after the British Govern- 
ment had been established at Dehli, and some time 
after it had taken Hissar from Abdiil Samad Khan, 
Mr. Fraser, the Revenue Officer, discovered that 
two villages called Ddbn and Danouli, were in the 
ancient register of the pargannah of Muhina He 


* Captain Birch to Secretary to Government, 7tb, lltb, 16th, 17tb, 
Deoember 1814, au«l 28th Jauuary 1816 

t Sir D Ocbtcrlony to Rcaideut Dehli, 31st August 1816. 
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found them ten mileB distant from any other villages 
of that pargannah, surrounded by Jfyind lands, and, 
on his own authority, placed them under attach- 
ment. The Raja pleaded that these villages were 
his , that they formed part of the conquests of his 
father Gajpat Singh, which had been maintained 
and confirmed to him both by the British and the 
Mahrattas His zammdars had tilled the lands of 
these villages , and had always made use of the 
The village* «**•« waste attached to them for the 
Ztja of jut, ui pasturage of their cattle There was 

little doubt that the claim of the Raja was good, 
and that set up for the British Government by a too 
enthusiastic officer was abandoned. w 


His family 


Raja Bhag Singh died in 18*19, and was suc- 
The death of An/« ceeded by his son Fatah Singli. 
shag singh, lsio JJ e had married three wives first, 

Dya Kour, daughter of Bakhsu Singh of Barf 
Mansa, the mother of Fatah Smgh , secondly, Sada 
Kour, the daughter of PAkhar Singh of Jodhpur 
Sdbake, who bore him Partab Singh , and, lastly, 
Subrahf, from a zammdar family of 
Kaleki, the mother of Mehtab 
Smgh, and who was murdered by Prance Partab 
Smgh 

The reign of Raja Fatah Smgh was very short 

The reign of vat ah and quite uneventful -He died on 
hinghuneeentfni the 3rd of February 1822, at his 

residence of Sangrur, aged thirty-three, leaving one 
nu death in j.. d son, Sangat Smgh, eleven years of 
****• age, the child of his second wife 


* Sir D Ochterlony to Keaideat Debit, 27rh April 1817 Letter from 
Resident to Sir D Octerlony, enclosing Mr Fraser s report Captain 

liuch to General Ochterlony, eudoaiug letter fiorn Ifcya Bliag Singh, 
dated 26th December 1816. 
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Sahib Kour, daughter of Khushhdl Singh of 
Boumewala. His first wife Khem Kour, daughter 
of Sirdar Dfddr Singh, bore him no children. 

No special arrangements were made by the 
British Government with regard to the Jhind 
administration, but the officers of that State were 
directed to carry on the Government in the ordinary 
manner.* 

The installation of the young Baja took place 
Maja snngat stgnh on the 30th J uly 1822, at Jhind, 
intuuud in the presence of all the Phulkian 

Chiefs, and Captain Ross, the Deputy Superintendent, 
who presented the usual Khillat of investiture on 
the part of the British Government t In April 
1824, the young Chiefs was married 
ms marriage ‘to Sabhd Kour, daughter of Sirdar 

Ranjit Singh of Sh&habad, with great pomp, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh who was not able to attend 
himself, sending a deputation headed by Sirdar 
Baisalika Singh, Captain Murray, the Deputy 
Superintendent attending on behalf of the British 
Government. | 

* Captain Ross to Secretary to Government, dated 7th February 
and 2nd March 1822, and Secretaiy to Government to Mr A Ross, Agent 
Governor General, dated 16tli March 1822 

f Captain Ross to Agent Governor General dated 9th August 1 822 
Agent Governor ueneral to Captain Ross 22nd May 1822, and Secretary 
to Government to A Ross Esq , dated 4th May 1822 

The KhiUate presented to Raias Fatah Singh and Sangat Singh, 
on their respective installations, were composed of the following articles * — 

A string of pearls , a jigha ( worn in the turban ) , a Sirpesh 
(Ditto) , a pair of shawls , one square shawl , one piece of Kinkh&b, one 
piece of Gulbadan , a turban , two pieces of Snsaf cloth , an elephaut, a 
horse, a jewelled cropper saddle , girths and elephants* trappings 

X Captain Murray to C Elliott, Esquire, Agent to Governor Gen- 
eral, April 1824, 
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The usual results which a minority produces in 
„ * . , Native States, soon* began to show 

The confusion Into ° 

which the jh in a themselves m Jhmd. The affairs 

administration fell, j* 1 1 n * /• n , Al . . 

of the Raja fell into the utmost 
confusion ; the territory was ill-managed, the people 
discontented, and no attention was paid to the re- 
monstrances of the British authorities regarding 
grievances that he was called upon to redress. To 
such a point did this recklessness proceed, that the 


Political Agent at length recommended that the 
monthly and quarterly cash payments received by 
the Baja, on account of the Ludhiana cantonments 
and for the Sayer and Abkan duties thereof, should 
be suspended until the Raja should satisfy all just 
claims pending against his territory and subjects.* 
In 1 826 , Raja Sangat Singh paid a visit to 
the Baja Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was 

lAihore met at Amritsar by some Sirdars of 

the Court, and conducted with honor to Lahore 


where the Maharaja received him very kindly, and 
on the festival of the Holf, made his officials 


present nears to him. Ranjit Singh invited the 
Raja to accompany him to Jowdla Mukhi, a 
place of pilgrimage in the Kangra Hills, and he 
consented to go as far as Dinanagar where he 
waited for the Maharaja’s return, when he re- 
ceived the grant of a jagir in the Jalandhar Doab. 

a. meeonA euu to In 1827 , he again visited Lahore 
i8*7. re A D Maharaja Ranjit Singh seems to 
have taken a great liking for him, and gave him 
many presents, one of which brought him into some 
trouble with the British Government. * Anti£na 


* Captain Murray to Agent Governor General dated 3rd October 
1824 
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nu*uia V »ef An. was an estate held by Sirdar Ram 
' Sin gh, on south side of the 
***** Satlej, claimed by Ranjit Singh as 

a dependency of Lahore, but the claim to which 
had not been admitted. This village Raja Sangat 
Singh suddenly attacked and took from the rightful 
owner who complained to the Agent of the Governor 
General. The Raja was called upon for an explan- 
ation, and, in reply, produced a grant from Ranjit 
Singh of the village in question, with two others, 
named Rajnana "and Joghal, in exchange for a 
nnzrana of Rs 30,000, a female riding elephant, 
and a horso The conduct of Ranjit Singh in grant- 
ing a village which did not belong to him was nqt re- 
markable , but that of Sangat Singh, while under the 
protection of the British Government, m accepting 
or purchasing villages from a foreign power, was 

n«t ti,* rr n*n mos ^ reprehensible. Re was conse- 
eor Kmmrnt i mis t quently directed to restore the vil- 
lages without delay, and received a 
severe rebuke for entering, without the knowledge 
or permission of the Government, into negotiations 
with Lahore. The Raja had no choice but to 
obey, and surrendered Antiana to Ram Singh, on 
which he was allowed to retain the other two 
villages.* 

Tho case of the jagirs Trans-Sutlej, which 
n<r j»oit gmnu Sangat Singh had received during 

©/ fit© Maharaja of ° ° O 

iwmm? his visits to Lahore in 1826 and 

1827, was also discussed The annual revenue de- 
rived from these was estimated at Rs. 25,500; 
from some the owners had been ousted to make way 

■ — ■ — a, i - - , . 

* Sir K« Oolebrooke to Secretary to Government, 12t!» June 1838 
Secretary to Government to Sir E Colehrooke, 3rd July ]$28 SirE. 
Coiebrooke to Captain Murray, 29th July 1828. 
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for the new master, and others had been already 
held by the Maharaja’s officers on military tenure. 
The first was Bai Majara, consisting of twelve 
villages, worth Se< 13,000, which was given to Sangat 
Singh at Dmanagar m 1826 , Mahrampur, consisting 
of six villages, valued at Rs 6,000 ; Musapur, one 
village, worth Be 4,500 , and an assignment of Be. 
200 a year from a jagir, Trans-Satlej, held by Sirdar 
Dewa Singh, all given during Sangat Singh’s visit 
to Lahore in 1827 * 

The Government did not consider it necessary 
The pn^pie laid to enforce the relinquishment of 
doum by the Govern, these lagirs on this occasion, but 
to foreign grants laid down the fundamental principle 

that the circumstance of the alliance \$uth the pro- 
tected Chiefs, required them to abstain from all 
connection or intercourse with foreign Princes and 
Governments, excepting such as should be of a 
purely complimentary nature, without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the British authorities. The 
jagirs already granted were not directed to be 
returned, for the reason that it did not appear that 
the practice had ever been carried, or was likely to 
be carried, so far as to cause any pratical inconveni- 
ence, but should such result, action would at once 
be taken to compel adherence to the principle which 
had been laid down, t 

No sooner had this case been settled, than Baja 
tko Baja again Sangat Singh again opened nego- 

oprns negotiations .? t i_ ,, , ft 

teith Lahore. tiations with Lahore without the 

sanction of Government. The question related to 

* Captain C Wade to Sir E Colebrooke, fith August 1828 
t Secretary to Goverunfent to Sir E Colebrooke, 18th Jnlv 1828 
Sir E Colebrooke to Government, fcSrd an4 24th June 1828* Captain 
Wade to Sir E. Colebrooke of 14th Aughst, and Sir E Colebrooke to 
Captain Wade of 19th August 1828, 
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six villages held in joint-proprietorship to the south 
of the Satlej, by the Maharaja and Sangat Singh, 
and Ulrich the latter desired to possess altogether, 
farming the Maharaja’s share. There was, of course, 
no particular objection to this proposition in itself. 
The evils of divided authority were apparent, but it 
would have been more objectionable and liable to 
still greater abuse, if the Raja should farm the por- 
tion of the estate belonging to the Maharaja, and 
the latter should retain the Civil and Criminal 
jurisdiction, which he declined altogether to resign , 
and under those circumstances Sangat Singh was 
compelled to abandon the idea of farming the share 
held by Lahore * 


It was almost impossible to prevent the Cis- 
„ . , Satlei Chiefs carrying on indepen- 

The Cie-Satlej 0 J ® r 

nojat aii bad. agent* dent negotiations with Lahore, when 

at the Jjahore Court . , P , , , . 

almost every one of them had agents 
and vakils at that Court. Those of the Nabha 
and Jhmd Rajas were generally in attendance, while 
tho Maharaja of Pattiala had a recognized agent 
residing at Lahore, and it was seriously contem- 
plated to require all those parties who were accus- 
tomed to "communicate directly with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh to recall their agents altogether ; but 
this idea was never carried into execution. 


The mismanagement of Jhind continued to in- 
creaso an d it became perhaps the 
•fwoM*. aid t h« worst of the ill -managed States on 
Z£uai?* t * r> * Ki * the border. The Raja deserted 
his capital altogether as a residence, and went to 


* Captain C Wade to Sir E. Col eb rook e, 17th February 1829 
Sir E Colebrooke to Captain Wade of 10th February, and to Captain 
Muiray 27th March 1629 Captain Murray to Resident 7th February 
1829 
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live at a town some eighty miles distant, from 
which he was only recalled by the action of Cap- 
tain Murray in sending a native official to carry on 
the Jhind administration. But no sooner was this 
officer recalled, than Sangat Singh again left his 
capital, and did not re-visit it for years. Remon- 
stances were vainly addressed to the Raja, and 
Diwan Singh, his principal adviser, was able to 
persuade him that matters could be so arranged as 
to satisfy the British authorities without any trouble 
on his own part. Outrages weje committed on 
British subjects for which no redress could be ob- 
tained, and the demoralization of the State was 
extreme * Nor were the persons of British officers 
themselves safe, and, in March K333, Lieutenant 
Talbot, of the 8th Regiment Native Infantry, was 
attacked in Jhind territory by robbers, and subject- 
ed to personal outrage, as well as heavy pecuniary 
loss.t Compensation was indeed procured for the 
loss of property, but the Jhind authorities were un- 
able to brmg the offenders to the punishment they 
deserved. 

The detention of feritish subjects in confinement 
without iust cause by .the Jhmd 

Baja Sangat Singh J J 

runts Lahore in a authorities was, in 1834, reported 
v ism to Government by the Governor 

General’s Agent, and the particular grievances com- 
plained of were redressed, but the general inefficiency 
and oppression of the administration remained the 
same \ A short time afterwards, the Raja left on 

* Mr W Fraser, Agent to Governoi Geneial, to Mr Cleik 20th 
Apnl 1832, and Mr G Clerk to Mr Fraser dated 28th May 1832 

f Political Agent to Agent to Governor General, 22nd March 1633, 
and to Lieutenant Talbot or the same date 

l Agent Governor General to Mr Clerk 17th July and 23rd Au- 
gust Mr Clerk to Agent Governor General 19th Augnst 1834. 
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* visit to Lahore, to be t present at the Dusehra 
festival, to wluah be bad been specially invited by 
Raqjit Singh, with whom be seemed more anxious 
to remain on good terms than with the English 
Government, to whom this visit gave just cause of 
dissatisfaction, occurring so soon after the censure 
which had been passed on the Baja for his unauthor' 
issed negotiations with the Lahore Court. * 

But an unexpected close was brought to Baja 

iMMitateA Smg&t Singh’s extravagance and 
pf Baja aangat misgovernment. , On the 2nd of 

Btngh, A* D 1884* y 1 , . -I-J • . 

November he* was at Basia in per- 
feet health, though intoxicated, as usual, before 
evening The next morning he^coxnplained of feel- 
ing unwell, and, becoming rapidly worse, was 
advised by his*' followers to leave Basia and return to 
Sangrur, He at once set out m his palanquin, but 
died before he had passed the gate of Basia, t 

At the time of his death, Sangat Singh was 
thp mu ntuio of Q&ly twenty-three years of, affe 

mlnoritie* in Native T X, , , ,, „ / „ ,, 

Btatee. Left, by the death of his father, the 

heir to a large prinoipahty while still a child, 
he had naturally, and, indeed, necessarily fallen into 
the hands of men who found their interest in de- 
bauching his mind and encourging his lowest pas- 
sions and worst extravaganoes The history of long 
minorities m Native States is ever the same. The 
Ministers to whom the administration is confided, 
think only of themselves and their personal gam 
and advancement honesty, loyalty, devotion, and 
truth are unknown ; and the young Frinoe, who is 
one day to exercise independent power and to whom 

* Mr. Q. Clark to Mr W Fraser 25th October 1684. 
t Mr G Clerk to Mr. W Fraser 6th November 1834, 
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a whole people must look for their only hope of 
justioe, is abandoned to prostitutes, fiddlers and 
buffoons ; till, at eighteen, with a body enfeebled 
by debauchery, and incapable of ever giving an heir to 
his State ; with an intellect untrained and neglected, 
and a morality which would disgrace a brothel ; he 
is useless for any purpose on the earth save to fill 
the pockets of his greedy favorites , to squander the 
wealth which his ancestors had laboriously amassed 
by their energy and courage ; and to drag in the dirt 
a name which was once lllustrioug. 

The natural faults of Sangat Singh’s character 
Th» character of were carefully encouraged by his 
sangat singh. ministers for their own ends. His 
father, Fatah Singh, had left a 'large quantity of 
treasure which had been still further increased by 
Sahib Kour* while Regent for her son. But it was 
all squandered by Sangat Singh in a thousand 
extravagances, more especially in his expeditions 
to Lahore , and for some time before his death, he 
found the money he required, and for which the 
legitimate revenue of his country would not suffice, * 
in repeated extortions from all classes of his subjects ; 
administrative duties were altogether neglected ; 
life and property became insecure ; while the most 
faithful servants of the State sought, in ’British 
territory, an asylum where they might be secure 
from the molestations and oppressions of the Raja 
and his minister Diwan Singh. * 

Sangat Singh left no son He had married 
**• "Mhcttoa of three times : first, to Subhan Kour, 
shiJdchLfa"* ** daughter of Sirdar Ranjit Singh 
of Sh&habad; secondly, to Sdkhan, daughter of 


Mr G. Clerk to Mr. W. Fraser 2nd November 1832. 
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Sirdar Jiun Singh Dhaliwal, and, lastly, to Nand 
Kour, the daughter of Dtilia Singh of Tibba. 

The nearest relations of the deceased Chief 
Thevoiiaterai ni«- were three second cousins Sarup 

fives and the law ©/ r 

wheat. Singh, Sukha Singh and Bhagwan 

Singh, the Sirdars of Badrukhan and Bazidpur, who 
had for long been separated from the Jhind branch 
of the family. The principality, according to Sikh 
custom, might justly have been treated as an escheat 
and have been annexed to the British dominions, 
for in Sikh States, the right of collaterals to suc- 
ceed did not obtain. But for some time no action 
was taken, either by Government or the collateral 
relations of the deceased Chief, and Mai Sahib 
Kour, the mother of Sangat Singh and Regent 
during his minority, carried on the administration. 

Four years before the death of the Raja, the 
Political Agent had been directed 
i» exchange for the by the Government to sound the 
«» fceiri«M eetatee principal Chiefs and ascertain if they 
were willing to pay tribute, on the understanding 
that should they not do so the Government would 
take advantage of all lapses as the only means of 
reimbursing ‘itself for the expenses incurred in pro- 
tecting the States between the Satlej and the 
Jamna.* 

The Political Agent accordingly held conversa- 
tions with the Pattiala, Jhind, Nabha and Kythal 
representatives, pointing out to them that although 
the Chiefs had full liberty to adopt the suggestion 
or reject it, the consequences of non-payment of 
tribute might justly cause some apprehension as to 
the permanency of those estates to which there were 
no direct heirs. The examples of Jhind and Kythal 
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were, at the time, before the eyes of the Chiefs, who 
met at Dhodan, a village situated. on their com- 
mon frontiers, to discuss the matter. But no con- 
clusion was arrived at. Two of the Chiefs thought it 
desirable to revise their relations with the British 
Government, but they were overruled by others, 
who, with true Sikh recklessness, preferred the easy 
terms which they enjoyed in the present, to a more 
secure future which involved some present sacrifice 
The time very shortly came when they bitterly 
regretted not having accepted the terms offered 
them, when their power was materially reduced by 
the lapse of Kythal and the partial lapse of Jhind 


•The intention of the British Government at 
The dee ie ton re- first was undoubtedjy to annex the 
Z2T”** 9 ? whole State of Jhind The Go- 
vernor General, in January 1835, directed that as 
the descendants of Hamir Singh (the Nabha house), 
and Bhup Singh ( the Bazidpur and Badrukhan 
house ), had been separately provided for, they had 
no claims whatever to the Chiefship , whether the 
widows of the deceased Baja were entitled to a life 
interest was a point reserved for future consideration 
and report In the meantime, Ram Sahib Kour 
was to continue to act as Regent, and, in case the 
claims set up by the widows were disallowed, the 
whole State would be sequestered, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore bemg directed to advance any 
claims he might desue for estates conferred by him 
on Baja Bhag Singh.* 


* Mr Fraser, Agent to Governor General, to Secietary to Govern- 

ment, dated 7th and 9th of November, and 5th December 1834, and 6th 
January 1835. Seciefcary to Government to Agent to Governor General, 
dated 21st January 1835. 
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The claims of the widows were conflicting and 
a*« claims of the • numerous. By ordinary Sikh law 
* l<, **• the widows of the deceased Chief 

would succeed to his estates, but there were many 
reasons which made such a succession, in the case 
of Jhind, objectionable in the extreme. The three 
widows of the late Chief, Ranis Subha Kour, Nand 
Kour and Sukhan were all very young, the eldest 
being only twenty-three years of age. This latter 
claimed to succeed to the whole estate, as being the 
, senior, while the two younger asserted their claims 
The inconceaicnes to an equal partition. But the 
oaim’amsthe niu ev ^ attending female rule were so 
of femau ruts great and notorious, that it was felt 

that the entire disorganization of the State would 
be the result were it now permitted In smaller 
estates, widows of mature age had, on the death of 
their husbands, succeeded and carried on the admin- 
istration with credit , but the case was different m 
the case of a large principality like Jhittd, which 
could only with the utmost danger be entrusted to 
the hands of three young women, little more than 
children, who would, without doubt, be entirely in 
the hands of designing favorites, who would use 
the authority of the Ranis for interested ends, 
while the honor of the family could not be safe with 
women whose passions or caprice would be subject to 
no practical restraint 

Besides the widows of the late Chief, two of 
thooet*omowfsaj» hiB father’s widows also advanced 
rMaksbtgk. their claims to succession. Sahib 
Kour was the elder of these, and the mother of Raja 
Sangat Singh, during whose minority she had 
carried on the administration with considerable 
ability. Khem Kour was -the junior widow, who 
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claimed an equal share with Sahib KLour, who, on 
her part, claimed the whole. Neither of these 
ladies had any legal right whatever.* 

Rani Baghbari was the senior widow of Prince 
Ths claim of Rani I^artab Singh, who put m a claim 
rriw * 1 ’*!, 88 ^ ein g the widow of Raja Bhag 
Singh’s favorite son, in whose favor 
he had executed a will, assigning to him the Raj But 
the claim of this lady was quite invalid, as Partab 
Singh had never succeeded his father, and the 
widow could have no right to clainl through him t 
The Raja of Nabha advanced a claim as the 
nat of the Baja descendant, with the Jhmd house, 
ofttabha. from a common ancestor , but this 

claim was at once disallowed, for his«branch of the 
family had separated from that of Jhind previous 
to the founding of the principality by Raja Gajpat 
Singh 

The Raja advanced in support of his claim, the 
me argument* tn decision of Government m re the 
favor of hu claim Kakr&la estate, which had been 

adjudged to escheat to the Bhai of Kythal m prefer- 
ence to the other branches of the Bhaikian family J 
He also urged the importance of transferring the 
charge of so important an estate as that of Jhind to 
a State possessing the authority and the means requi- 
site to the due administration of such extensive terri- 
tories, in preference to adopting, as their sovereign 


* Mr G Clerk to Agent Governor General, dated 20th February, 
12th March, and 4th June 1635 Agent Governor General, to Mr Clerk 
dated 2nd February aud 14th May 1888 

f Agent Governor General to Secretary to Government, dated 7th 
Jnly 1836, and Secretary tQ Government to Agent Governor General 
dated 27th Jnly 1836 

£ Secretary to Government to Agent Governor General, dated 4th 
April aud 4th May 1822 
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a less influential member of the family, and expressed 
his readiness to tender a nazrdna of four lakhs of 
rupees on the recognition of his title to inherit. 
But the claims of the Nabha Baja were too mythical 
to be substantiated by any payment of nazrdna. * 

The only remaining claimants were the Chiefs 
The remaining °f Bazidpur and Badrukhan, Sir- 
VSapul dars Saru P Singh and Sukha Singh, 
and Badrukhan, and to explain their position, it IS 
necessary to trace back a short way the history of 
this branch of thfe Jhind family. 

Sirdar Bhup Singh was the third son of Baja 

The render or the Gajpat Singh of Jhind. He was a 
Badrukn* family, t brave man, but not gifted with any 

Bh t#jp Sluffk* . • <■ • , <•« • i i ■ 

f particular intelligence, and lost 
more territory by his imbecility than his courage 
ever enabled him to gain Baja Bhag Singh suc- 
ceeded his father as Chief of Jhind, while the 
estates of Badrukhan and Bazidpur went to Bhup 
Smgh. The latter had two sons, Karam Singh, by 
his first wife, the daughter of Arbel Singh of Kaleki ; 
and Basawa Smgh, by his second wife, the daughter 

The rebellion of ha of Gajju Singh of Balia Karam 
•on, Karam stngh. Smgh was a man of bad character. 

He quarrelled with his father , and, taking up arms 
against him, wrested from him the estate of Badru- 
khan The dispossessed Chief called to his assistance 
some of his Phulkian relations and recovered tlje 
estate, yet he did not punish his son by entirely 
disinheriting him, but made over to liim, for his 
maintenance, the village of Muhammadpur. But, 
with this, Kaiam Smgh was not content, and seized, 
by force, Bazidpur, which he was not able to retain. 


•Political Agent to Agent Governor General, dated 24th Jane 1636. 
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and, crossing the S&tlej, took service with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore. 

On the death of Bhup Singh his territories 
were divided between his sons by 

The division of the J 

ancestral estate by the Phulkian Rajas, who assigned 

the Fhulkian Chiefs , lL t> o i 

to the younger son, Basawa Singh, 
the largest and best estate of Badrukhan, and to the 
elder, Bazidpur, of far less value, as a punishment 
for his disobedience and rebellion. Sirdar Bhup 
Singh received his share in 1789, from which time 
he was considered as an independent Chief, alto- 
gether separate from the Jhmd house , and, as such, 
he was always treated by the British Government. 
After Jhis death, his sons Karam Singh and Basawa 
Singh were similarly treated as independent.* 


Karm Singh, on his father’s death, returned 
to Bazidpur, where he died in 1818, leaving one son, 
Sarup Singh, who claimed to succeed to the princi- 
pality of Jhmd. 

If the right of collateral succession were admit- 
8aru t > stnffh had ted by Government, the claim of 

the best prlnta facie 

eiaim barup Singh appeared good. He 

was the son of Karam Singh, the eldgr of Bhup 
Singh’s children, and as such had a preferential right 
to Sukha Singh, who was of the younger branch, 
the rule of primogeniture having been affirmed by 
Government to prevail in Jhmd. t 


* Political Agent* Mr G Cleik, to Agent Governor General, dated 
6th November 1834 and 23rd Maich 1836 Secietary to Government 
to Agent Governor General, dated 6th January 1836 

f The question of the right of col lateials to succeed has been dis- 
cussed, with special reference to the Jhmd case, in a treatise on “ The 
titkh Law of It tkenkmceta Chef skips" by the author of the present work. 
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Sirdar Sukha Singh based bis claim mainly on 
The eiaim of sir . , the alleged fact that Xaram Singh 
had been disinherited and disowned 
to J g/)S~ “tmUp by his father, and that, consequent- 
singhr* ouooetum. ly } he was incompetent to succeed ; 
and, secondly, on an alleged custom in the Jhind 
family by which the estate ordinarily passed to the 
Becond son. This latter objection was of little im- 
portance. It will be remembered that Baja Bhag 
Singh urged the same custom when he desired to 
obtain sanction for the will he had made m favor 
of his second son, but the Government declined to 
acknowledge it, nor had it any real existence. In 
the case of Sukha Singh, moreover, the argument 
was peculiarly unfortunate, for he had a younger 
brother, Bhagwan Singh, whose rights would na- 
turally be stronger than his own. 

With regard to the disinheritance of Karam 
ThoaiHnheruane, Smgh, w.hich his son Sarup Singh 
of Karam aio. 0 h. denied, there can be no doubt that 
Sirdar Bhup Singh viewed .the unnatural and rebel- 
lious conduct of his son with extreme displeasure, 
and, during the latter years of his life, would never 
receive him. This feeling was shared by the other 
members of his family, for, on Karam Singh’s death, 
at Bazidpur, on his return from the Punjab, none of 
the Phulkian Chiefs paid the usual visit of con- 
dolence, a ceremony never omitted among allied 
houses, while they all sent deputations and paid the 
highest respect to the family of his brother Sirdar 
Basawa Singh, on his dpath, a few years later. This 
feeling was shown still more strongly in the disposi- 
tion of tile territory after Bhup Singh’s death, when 
the Rajas, believing that the British Government 



were anxious that it should be equally divided 
among the sons, endeavoured to give the partition 
that appearance, while, m reality, they allotted to 
the younger son a far more valuable share, that of 
Budrukhan, of which Karpm Singh ever afterwards 
tried vainly to possess himself 

The funeral rites which, among Hindus and 
Sikhs alike, are considered of the utmost importance, 
were undoubtedly performed by Sirdar Basawa 
Singh alone, and on this point Sukha Singh laid 
great stress. Karam Singh, it is ’true, came to his 
father’s funeral, but was excluded from all partici- 
pation in the ceremonies. On the death of Baja 
Sangat Singh of Jhind, Sirdar Sukha Smgh again 
performed the customary sites ; but % this was easily 
explained in a case of death so unexpected as that 
of the Baja’s, and In a climate where cremation must 
take place so soon after death Sirdar Sarup Singh 
being at a distance was unable to be present, and, 
apart from other right, the personal superintendence 
of the funeral ceremonies could not confer a title 
to inherit * The claim "of Sarup Smgh was accord- 
ingly held to be good as against that of Sukha Singh, 
and his disinheritance not to have been complete, 
for, at all events, by the decree of the Phulkian Rajas, 
he was in possession of a large share of his father’s 
territory. 


* Petition of Sirdar Sarup Singh Mr G Clerk to Agent to Governor 
General, 15th June, 4th July, 9th December 1836 Petition of Sirdar 
Sukha Smgh with Secretary to Government's letter 10th Apnl 1839 Mr 
G Clerk to Agent Governor General 23rd Octobei 1835 Petition of 
8arup Singh with Secretary to Government’s letter to Agent Governor 
General 6th Janaary and 27th July 1S36 Agent Governor General 
to Mr Clerk loth August 24th October, and 21st November 1836. 
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The right of Sirdar Sarup Singh of Bazidpur 
me principle on having heen admitted by the British 
^ h «^\o\Tdu. * Government, the question arose, 
what principle should be held to 
govern the disposition of the several portions of the 
territory. This territory consisted of three distinct 
portions : that which was possessed by Raja Gajpat 
Singh, the founder of the family, through whom 
Sarup Singh claimed, and which comprised the dis- 
tricts of Jhiud and Sufidon, the best portion of the 
territory ; secondly, the grants made by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore to the Jhmd Chief previous 
to the treaty of 1809, including Ludhiana, Basia, 
Morinda, &c ; and, lastly, certain giants made by the 
Maharaja subsequent to that treaty. 


Sarup Singh urged that his claup to succeed 
being admitted, he was entitled to 

Sarup Singh a# ° 

neru hi» right to the inherit the whole territory, mclua- 

whole territory* • , ■ . 

mg ancient and modern acquisitions, 
both old and recent grants he urged this partly 
on the ground that, as regarded collateral succession, 
the Phulkian family was different in its position 
from others, and this was, no doubt, true, though 
not in the manner that Sarup Singh intended it. 
The Rajas of Pattiala, Nabha and Jhind, and 
the Bhais of Kythal, were all mat- 


The nature of the 
enure of the Phut* 
Itkw Chiefe in the 


tmtwi-* of the l »*«•»• guzars, or tributaries, of the JDehli 


doy* of the zmpin Emperors. They had joined with 
other S ikhs in predatory incursions into Dehli 
territory, and had forcibly taken possession of 
country which the Muhammadan rulers were too 
feeble to retain , but they, nevertheless, remained 
nominally, and as far as payment of tiibute was 
concerned, actually the subjects of the Emperors ; 
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and when this tribute fell into arrears, they were 
compelled, by force of arms, to make it good, in the 
same way as other contumacious zammddrs. They 
were not, and never had been independent, and the 
British Government, which had assumed towards 
them precisely the same position that the Dehli 
Government had held, was entitled to the benefit 
of all escheats in return for its protection and as a 
compensation for the non-payment of tribute which 
Hindu taw o» ap it did not demand Sarup Singh 

piled to Slhh inherl- 1 ° 

tance 

ity of the Shastras in support of his claim, but 
these laws applied to personal and private property 
alone. Besides the Sikhs had abandoned the Hindu 
faith, and with it the system of ?avj which is the 
basis of that faith and which was inseparable from 
it. For a hundred and fifty years they had been 
governed, as far as Chiefships were concerned, by 
another code altogether, and it was as reasonable 
for them to refer to Manu and the Shastras as the 
source of legal authority, as it would have been 
for Muhammadans, who ‘had embraced Sikhism, to 
appeal to the Shara. The Phulkian Chiefs, more- 
over, had, only a few years before the death of 
Baja Sangat Smgh of Jhmd, declined the Govern- 
ment proposal to surrender all right to escheats in 
favor of a fixed tribute. 

They perferred a present to a future good, and 
The principality of would have had no just cause for 

miteetXeat to'the oom pl a i n t had the Government de- 
ooeernmant. cided to treat the whole principality 

ofJhind as a legitimate escheat. They certainly 
had no just causes for complaint in the decision 
which gave to Sirdar Sarup Smgh the Chiefship, 
the title of Baja, and the possessions which had 


pleaded Hindu law and the author- 
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been held by the ancestor from whom he derived 
his claim, which constituted the most valuable por- 
tion of the territory, resuming all later grants and 
acquisitions, excepting those which had been con- 
ferred by the Government of Lahore subsequent to 
the treaty of 1809, which justly reverted to the 
original donor. Raja Bhag Singh had conquered 
no new territory, and everything which he 
obtained, beyond what he inherited from his 
his father, was by direct grant from the Maharaja of 
Lahore, or the British Government * 

With reference to the Lahore grants, Maha- 
Granumnaekvihe raja Ranjit Singh asserted his right 

ZahoreGovemment. succee( J a jl the estates which 

he had granted to Jhind both previous and subse- 
quent to the- treaty, but his right to the former the 
Government declined to allow. He, like Sarup 
Singh, fell back upon the Hindu Law of inherit- 
ance which he had never respected, but which, had 
it been in force, would have had no bearing on the 
question at issue. The Sikh Chiefs who claimed 
British . protection were not, it is true, exempted 
necessarily from all dependence on the ruler of 
Lahore. Those who were at that time avowedly 
dependent upon Ranjit Singh in respect to any 
portion of the lands in their possession, did not 
necessarily find their relations with that Chief 
altered by the treaty, which only provided that the 


•Mr G. It Clerk to Agent Governor General, 26th February, 23rd 
July 1886. Agent Governor General to Mr Clerk, 30th December 1835 
Secretary to Government of India to Agent Governor Geneial 7th July, 
9th September and 16th December 1835 Petitions of Sarup Singh to 
Governor General, 21st August and 5th November 1835 Letter of 
Sarup Hin gh to Mr Clerk 6th May 1835 Mi Metcalfe to Captain 
Murray, 1 3th January 1826 Mr Secretary Edmonstone to Sir D 
Ochterlony 14th Julv 1810 Political AgentXudiana to Political Agent 
Ambala, 15th am! 25th of November 1834 Political Agent Ambala 
to Mr Fraser, Agent Governor General, 29th December 1834 
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Maharaja should not commit or suffer any encroach- 
* ment on the possessions or rights of the chiefs in bis 
vicinity of the territory conferred by bim on the left 
bank of the Satlej. But grants, absolutely ceded 
without conditions, were held on a different tenure. 
The Maharaja could not claim, as lord paramount, 
any escheats south of the Satlej, and neither 
Hindu nor Sikh law warranted a donor resuming a 
gift on the death, without heir, of the donee. 


The opinion of the 
Governor General as 
to Lahore grants* 


In the letter of the Governor General to the 
Maharaja of the 15th of June, he 
stated “ the jagn s, which were held 
“ by the late Raja’s family, before 
“ the treaty of friendship was concluded between 
“ yourself and the British Government, through 
“ my agency, .may, as observed by you, be con- 
“ sidered with reference to that treaty, but in 
“ respect to those given after the treaty, I agree 
“ with you that you have a right to resume them.” 

The term jagir, used in these letters, was meant 
.imbiguou* inn- to signify, such grants as were made 
o na o*- by a superior to an inferior on condi- 

tions of dependence, and did not refer to unconditional 
grants. But the term was of a somewhat ambiguous 
signification, and since the Maharaja had understood, 
or pretended that he -understood it to apply to grants 
of whatever character they might be, the Governor 
General was unwilling to dispute the point. 


In the Maharaja’s first communication with 
ike grant* prevt. the British Government, he had 
isos only asserted his claim to the grants 

made to the Raja of Jhind previous to the treaty of 
of 1809, and it was only subsequently that he 
claimed all the estates granted both before and after 
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that treaty, even hinting that he was entitled 
to the entire territory possessed by the late Raja * 
in virtue of the law of inheritance. To this last 
claim the Agent to the Governor General, in his i 
letter to the Maharaja of the 1st February 1836, 
replied “ It is hardly necessary for me to remind j 
“ Your Highness that though you may be distantly 
“ allied to the late Chief, yet the succession to 
“ principalities is not governed, either in law or 
“ usage, by the ordinary rules of inheritance which 
“ are applicable 4o the property of individuals.” * 

The correspondence regarding the Jhmd suc- 
cession was long continued, and 

Those subsequent ° 

to that treat# to be the principle was at length laid 
retimed by zahorp » ^ QWn Maharaja of Lahore 

should restfme the grants made subsequent to the 
treaty of 1809 , that the new Raja should succeed 
alone to the acquisitions of Raja Gajput Singh , and 
that the remaining territory, including Ludhiana, 
should lapse to the British Government This deci- 
sion, which, as far as Sarup Singh and the Lahore 
Maharaja were concerned,* was liberal m the extreme, 
was conveyed in the following resolution of the 
Governor* General, dated 10th January 1837.t 

“ 3 His Lordship in Council regrets to find 
**• Steal deeuton “ that it is almost impracticable to 
of India lay down any general rules for 

“ succession to property in the Sikh States. The 

* Secretary to Government of Iudia to Agent Governor General, 
dated 8th July 1835, to Captain Wade, Political Agent, dated 1st Febru- 
ary, llth April and 4th July 1836 Agent Governor General to Maha- 
nya Ranjit Singh*, dated 8th July 1835 Mr* G Clerk to Agent Govern- 
or General, dated 23rd July 1835 

Secretary Government of India to Government North Western 
Provinces, dated 4th July 1836 v 

f Agent Governor General to Mr Clerk, Political Agent, dated llth 
February 1837* 
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“ information now furnished, so far from affording 
“ any new light on the subject, tends gnly to confirm 
“ the remark contained in Captain Murray’s paper 
“ on the rules and customs of the Sikhs to the effect 
“ that * the rules of succession to landed property 
“ ‘ in the Sikh States are arbitrary, and are variously 
“ ‘ modified in accordance to the usages, the interests 
“ ‘ and prejudices of different families, nor is it prac- 
u ‘ ticable to reduce the anomalous system to a fixed 
u * and leading principle.’ 

" 4. I am desired to observe that the Governor 
“ General in Council cannot concur in the opinion 
“ expressed by the Agent at Dehli in the 1 1th 
“ paragraph of his letter dated the 9th ultimo, that 
“ the claims of the widows in the c&J'j of the Jhind 
“ succession would appear to be strengthened by 
“ the facts recorded in the precedents cited It is 
“ true that in mne of those cases where brothers 
“ succeeded, they married the widows of the last 
“ possessors, but it by no means follows that the 
** succession was m virtue of such marriage. It by 
“ no means follows that die succession would not 
“ have taken place without such ceremony, still less 
“ that the widows could have succeeded to the pre- 
“ judice of the male heir, had no such ceremony 
“ been performed. * 

" 5 When authorities are so conflicting, and 
" the practice so unsettled as they appear to be in 
“ the tract of country referred to. His Lordship in 
u Council is of opinion that it is proper and expe- 
“ dient that some general principle should, when 
“ practicable, be established by the British Govem- 
“ ment, and every consideration of usage, justice and 
“ pohcy seems to require that as regards the four 
“ principal Chie&hips of Pattiala, Jhmd, Kythal 
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“ and Nabha, the rule ought to be that the estate 
“ should devolve entire to the nearest male heir 
" according to the Hindu Law, and to the exclusion 
“ of the females. With regard to aU the other Sikh 
“ estates, the custom of the family must be ascer- 
“ tained in each instance by the best evidence pro- 
“ curable, 

“ 6, Applying, the above principle to the case 
“ of Jhmd, Sarup Sxngh would unquestionably 
u appear to have the best claim, but he can have no 
“ right to succeed to more than was possessed by 
“ his great-grandfather Gajpat Singh, through 
“ whom he derives his title.” 

With this^9cision the new 'Baja was riot con- 
Th* jhtnd Baja tent, the other Phulkian Chiefs 
uniting with him in -urging that it 
tuttar, ur. should be reconsidered, and the 

whole territory possessed by Raja Bhag Singh 
surrendered. But the Government declined to re- 
open the question, and informed the Raja that he 
had obtained everything 0 that could be considered 
his due.* The disposition of" the territory, the 
estates which were made over to Lahore, those 
given to Baja Sarup Singh, and those resumed by 
the British Government, are shown in the following 
table, t which wai, however, modified later in one or 
two particulars . — 

1 Sir C. Metcalfe to Mr G Clerk, Political Agent, dated 13th 
June 1887, and 2nd January 1838 Letter from Raja Sarnp Singh to 
Sir C Metcalfe, 83th November 1837, and Sir C. Metcalfe to Bua, 16th 
Deoembar 1837. 

t This sketch, which is not altogether accurate, was drawn up in the 
office of Mr. Bushby, in February 1887, 
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STATEMENT OF THE JHIND POSSESSIONS. 


IY> be restored to Sarup Singh* * 


Purgaunahs. 




The estimated revenue has 
been taken from Mr Clerk’s 
report of the 10th November 
1835, 


Not given in his report of 
the 29th December 1834, is 
much below that here shewn. * 


This estimate jb shewn as 
compiling only 13 villages in 
Mr, Clerk’s report of the 29th 
December 1834. 


This is taken from the report 
of 29th December 1834, 


To be restored to Maharaja Banjit Singh. 


Halwara, 

Talwandi, 

J Mudkee, 
i Gyaspnrah, 
Total, 



* Only one- fourth of these 
estates appears to have been 
granted by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh agreeably to the transla- 
tion of the Sunnds received 
with the Agent’s letter of the 
30th January 1837. 
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STATEMENT OP THE JHIND POSSESSIONS. 


To be retained by the British Government, 



t 



I 



M 

Estimated 



Purgannahs. 

,P 3 




R * X A B K 9, 

■S 

Revenue 




:§ 





Bassla, 

16 

16,000 



If any of the places in this 
list are beyond the Satlej, 

Ludhiana, 

77 

65,000 



they are not of course to be 


• 



retained by the British Govern- 

Morinda, 

36 

44,000 



ment. 

| Mudki, 

6 





Jaudlnalo, 

9 

11,000 



This is a grant from panjit 



> 



Singh made m 1807 It is not 
included in Mr Cleik’s report 

Totai,, 

14C 

i, 66,000 






of the 10th November 1835 

Chuhal, 


2,000 



It does not appear how these 





estates were acquired and by 

Dialpurah, 

•• 

3,000 



whom It is donbtful, tliere- 
fore, whether they aie to be re- 
tained or restored. 

Scattered villages, 

•• 

*11,000 



Total,, 

. 

16,000 




• 





•These villages are not included 
in Mr Clerk’s report of the 10th 
November 1 835 , but are men- 
tioned iu the abstract rendered 

< 





ou the 29th December 1834 


V 


Not* — Nine village* have been ordered to be annexed to the Western 
Division of the Delhi territory vtt^ Bumboury, Snndlana, K a prow, Kharrak, 
Panihan, Dhab, Bbadour, and Bran* Khera Khar Khoda, and of coarse none 
of these are to be transferred to Kqja Sarup binght as they are part of the 
British Dominions* 


(Signed) G A BUSHBY, 

Secretary 
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In. November 1837, the Court of Directors, to 
!»• ruling ot the whom the final arrangements re- 
c»urt of Directors, gardmg the Jhind succession had 

been referred, ruled that all portions of the territory 
which had been acquired since Gajpat Singh’s time, 
otherwise than by grant from Banjit Singh or from 
the British Government or its predecessors, might 
be considered to belong justly to the new Baja. 
“ If any portion ” the despatch went op to say, 
“ was acquired otherwise, as for instance by conquest, 
“ we cannot perceive on what grounds it can lapse 
“ to Government, such possessions, we should con- 
“ ceive, ought to pass to the next heir, Sarup Singh, 
“ as private property, under similar circumstances, 
“ would do , and the fact that '^yntory may so 
“ pass is proved by numerous instances ( produced 
“ by the agents of the four Phulkian Chiefs ) where 
“ territory, not derived from the common ancestor, 
“ but acquired since his death, has passed to a col- 
“ lateral heir ”* This ruling did not affect the 
decision which had placed Sarup Singh in posses- 
sion of all the territories held by the extinct branch 
of the family, excepting such as were grants from 
other powers t 

The mother and widows of the late Chief were 

tiidjgn at*t°at t naturally indignant that h man 
«(«<«»• n* Bar up whom they considered an inter- 
red to thetr mm. loper, of far mfenor rank to the 
reigning Jhind house, should succeed to the Chief- 
ship, and urged their claims with great pertinacity, 
though entirely without success Bams Subha 

* Despatch from the Court of Directors, No 28 of 8th November 
1337 •> 

f Mr Clerk, Political Agent, to Agent Governor General,#! 9th 
August 1838, Colonel Richmond 18th February 1844. %, 7 
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Kour and Sahib Kour, especially, in many petitions 
dwelt upon their grievances, and those of the other 
Ranis. They complained that they were treated 
with the greatest harshness and indignity , that the 
privacy of the female apartments was invaded , and 
the old and faithful servants of the family expelled 
and their possessions confiscated. They begged 
that a fresh enquiry might be made into their 
claims, when the intrigues which had been prac- 
ticed by the allied Rajas, and the injustice which 
had been done to helpless women, unable from their 
position to protect themselves, would be brought to 
light.* 

The complaints of the Ranis had little foun- 
dation, their rea?object being the revival of their 
claims to the territory, which were inadqiissable, and 
the Raja was only assured that the Governor Gene- 
ral would be glad to hear that these ladies had no 
ground for complaint t 

Of the territory acquired by the English as an 
escheat from Jhind, the district 

9%« territory wMek ,, 

tfc* fl«r«r»m»i ot Ludhiana was the most lmpor- 

by etchtat. yielding a revenue of about 

Rs. 85,000, ' the remaining acquisitions together 
yielding a like amount. 

Raja Sarup Singh was formally installed in the 


TM InMnlUttleu of 
Mmjm Sarup Singh, 
A De 1637. 


presence of all the Phulkian Chiefs 
and the British Agent, in April 
1837 X The long dispute regarding 


* Two long petitions from Ranis Sahib Knot and Snbba Konf of 
Jhind to Mr. Clerk, Political Agent, 23rd August 1837 > , 

| Agent Governor General Delih to Secretary to Government, dated 
16t& February 1668, jwd Secretary Government to Agent Governor 
General Srd March 1636. 

t Letter of Governor General to R%ja, dated 19th Jane, 1637, and 
Lieutenant Governor N. W. P. to Raja, Slat July 1687. 
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the succession had not been Without its evil effects 
on the more restless and turbulent 4>i the Jhmd 
people. The Balawali ilaqua rose in rebellion 
Th« revolt of Baut. early ifl 1836. The inhabitants of 
wali this place, situated near Batinda, 

about one hundred miles to the west of Ambala, 
had always been notorious for their wild and in- 
dependent character, and it was they, who, in 1815, 
when Prince Partab Singh had fled from Hansi, 
under the pretence of supporting his claims, rebelled 
against the Jhmd Government* and were only 
reduced to obedience when Sir David Ochterlony 
had marched against them with a strong force. 
Under. Jhmd they had done exactly as they pleased, 
and had paid no revenue whatever ; but after the 
death of Raja.Sangat Singh, the administration of 
Balawali came into the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, and the people were called upon to pay 
revenue. They had preferred what they seemed to 
consider a prescriptive right to a light assessment , 
and, taking all the circumstance of the case into 
consideration, it was thought advisable to make only 
the most moderate demand from them. But this did 
not satisfy them. They attacked Mr Edgeworth, 
when passing through their country, possibly 
at the instigation of the Akalis who resorted 
to Gurusar, a sacred place of pilgrimage of the Sikhs 
m their immediate neighbourhood, and then rose 
in revolt, . apparently believing that their wild and 
barren country would secure them from any attack by 
British troops, whom the authorities would be / 
unwilling to'move into camp at the commencement 
X 7 «> import of (fee of thp hot season. The leader of the 
insurrection was Gulab Singh, Gil* a 
resident of Balawali, formerly » Bisaldar in the Jhind 
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army ; and a large number of Jhind troopers joined 
tbe insurgents. These soldiers should long before t 
have been paid up and dismissed, and this course 
was urged upon Mai Sahib Kour, in September 
1 835, when Regent ; but she refused to take action 
in the matter, and the consequence was that the 
country was filled with discontented men, half 
starving and with no means of subsistence save 
violence and robbery. The insurrection was en- 
couraged by Mai Sul ftai, widow of Prince Partab 
Singh, whose brpther Dal Singh was one of its 
leaders , and the inhabitants of the Bhai-Chakian 
villages also jent their assistance. Great efforts 
were made by the insurgents to bring over to their 
side the Maharajkian Sikhs, as turbulent and in- 
dependent as those of Balawali, but they were 
too cautious to jom in what they considered a hope- 
And iu , uppr ,,. less undertaking The insurrection 
was of short duration, for the rebels 
had no place of any strength in their possession. 
The fort of Balawali, which was of burnt brick laid 
in mud, had never been* of much strength and it 
had not been repaired since the refractory zamindars 
werp expelled from it in 1815. On the night of the 
17th of March, the rebels surprised it and the 
Thannah, but a strong body of troops was sent 
against them and completely ‘routed them. Dal 
Singh, Lukha Singh and Mai Sul Rai were taken 
prisoners Gulab Singh was killed in action, and 
Desu Singh, another of the leaders, stabbed himself 
when about to be apprehended. A number of pri- 
soners were taken and sent to Ambala for trial, and a 
detachment was stationed at Balawali and retained 
there until tranquillity was completely restored.* 

* Assistant Political Agent to Mr Clerk, 19th March Mr ' Clerk 
to Agent Governor General Dehli, 20th March, Oth May, and 8th of July 
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Baja Sarup Singh did not abandon hope of 
me etcheatofKy. obtaining the whole o£ the posses- 
thai, and the oetton sions which had been held by his 

tunes ad- 
dressed the Government without success. The 
escheat of Kythal, in March 1843, furnished him 
with another argument, for although the lapse of 
this territory was made on the principle which had 
regulated the Jhind succession, mz , that a collateral 
descendant should inherit so i#uch only of the terri- 
tory as was possessed by the ancestor from whom 
he derived his claim ; yet, on a former occasion, 
the Kakrdla estate, which was a portion of Kythal, 
had been allowed to pass collaterally without regard 
to any such considerations and, accordingly, both 
Baja Sarup Singh and Maharaja Karam Singh of 
Pattiala tried* their best to obtain a recognition of 
the full right of succession of the second cousin of 
the late Bhai of Kythal, believing that if this were 
once allowed, the right of Sarup Singh to the whole 
of the Jhind territory would be likewise admitted * 
In this expectation, however, they were disappointed 
The Government had made m the Jhind succession 
case quite as many concessions as they .considered 
just, and on the same principle Kythal was resumed. 
The three Phulkian Bajas intrigued against* this 
decision as long as was possible, and their sympathy 
and secret advice encouraged a rebellion at Kythal, 
which was only put down after some bloodshed 
Yet, when the insurrection had fairly broken out, 
they gave every assistance m suppressing it, and 

1836 Agent Governor General Dehli to Political Agent, 6th July 1837 
Mr Cleik to Sir C Metcalf^ 10th November 1835 

* Maharaja Karam Singh to Agent Governor General, 29th Septem- 
ber 1844. Baja Sarup Singh to Agent Governor General, 5th October 
1844 
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their troops captured aud dispersed several parties of 
the rebels.* 

Of the resumed Kyth&l territory, a parganpah, 
mnd pbtain» m Mahala Qabda, was given to the 
*£ Bftjaof Jhind, in exchange fora 
rxehpnge. portion of Sufidon, the former con- 

sisting of 23 villages, worth Rs. 30,042 a year, and 
the latter consisting of 38 villages, worth Be. 33,380. 
The deference Was calculated on the eventual lapse 
of rent-free lands, th#<piality of soil and the depth 
of water, in which particulars Mahala was more 
fortunate than Sufidon, The village of Sufidon 
itself was excluded from the transfer, as it was a 

i 

place of pilgrimage, and a favorite hunting seat 
of the Raja of Jhind, containing, moreover, the 
cenotaphs of the family, t 

One of the villages whioh had come into the 
Tbtepu •/ thtriu possession of the British Govern- 
i wv/Bmin*. ment, with the Jhind territory, was 

Bains, which Raja Bhag Singh had given to Jama- 
dar Rhushhal Singh, one of the most powerful 
Chiefs of Lahore. The village had been allowed to 
remain with the Jamadar by Raja Fatah Singh and 
was confirmed to him by Raja Sangat Singh. In July 
1844 the Jamadar died, and the village was resumed, 
The 1- grant was a special one to the Jamadar ; the 
British Government were not bound to maintain it 
after his death ; and Rhuahhal Singh had been so 

* Mr. Clark to Government of India, 30th March Mr. Gieathed, 
'Secretary of Legation to Mr. Clerk, 27th March, and to Raja Sarup 
Singh, 84th March Mr. Clerk to Government of India, 8th April. 
Mr. Oreatbed to Mr Cleik, 28th March Mr Clerk to Government, 
jsth April Maharaja of Patiala to Mr Clerk, 13th April 1843. Baja 
of Jlaud to Govoinoi General, 5th October 1844 

t Major R. Lawrence, Assistant Envoy, to Mr Clerk, 11th Mot 1843, 
and 9th July 1343. Colonel Richmond to Government North Western 
Provinces, 1st August 1348. 
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much disliked by Baja Him Singh, the Prime 
Minister of Lahore, that the greater portion of his 
jagirs were resumed on his death, But, for all this, 
the resumption was lpoked upon by the Lahore 
Government as an unfriendly act, At this time 
The irritable state the Sikhs were in a very excited 
of ike sikh nation, aiK i suspicious frame of mind, and 

were particularly jealous of any interference with 
their presumed possessions. The case of the village of 
Mourah, in Nabha territory, which had been resumed 
from Lahore, was of a similar nature, and, in both 
instances, the Lahore Government considered the 
action of the English to be inspired by hostile inten- 
tions and to prove a desire to annex more of their 
territory when a convenient opportunity should offer 
itself.* 

The attitude of the principal Cis-Satlej Chiefs, 
The action of the immediately previous to the war of 
sa} a of jKtud due- 4345 h as been described in the 

tftff Wttf Of 

184S-46 Pattiala history.t The Jhmd Raja 

was at this time a partisan of Pattiala and a bitter 
enemy of Baja Devmdar Singh of Nahha, who 
treated him with studied contempt, affeoting to 
consider him as of an inferior branch o£ the family, 
and refusing to allow any title of honor to be 
accorded him. The conduct of the Jhmd Baja had 
strengthened this • ill-feeling, for he had gained the 
support of Hevindar Singh to his claim to the 
Jhind territory by promising to cede to him the 
district of Sangrur, a promise which he refused to 
keep after his claims had been acknowledged by 
the Government. It was thus only to be expected 

* Agent Governor General to Secretary to Government, 31th July 
1844 and 4th August 1844, , 

f Vide ante p. 188—208. 
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that, when war broke out, Pattiala and Jhind 
should be found, on one side, and Nabha on the 
other.* 

The Baja of Jhind was undoubtedly well dis- 
Thtfttunattomwr* posed towards the Enghsh Govern- 
meat ment, from whom he has received 

the most generous treatment, and the recognition 
of a claim which could hardly be said to have any 
legal existence. But he was not altogether content. 
He had received so much that he thought him- 
self entitled to receive all , and never ceased to hope 
that the course of events would make it possible for 
him to acquire the whole of the possessions held by 
former Chiefs. The general feeling of suspicion and 
dislike to the English which had been so carefully 
encouraged by the Lahore Government, and the 
unfortunate termination of the first Kabul expedi- 
tion, which had shaken the belief of the natives of 
India in the fortune of the English, had not been 
without their effect upon Sarup Singh , and, in 1845, 
his conduct gave very serious dissatisfaction to the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces 
when travelling through the Jhind territory, and 
he also insulted Mr. Metcalfe of Dehli in such a 
manner as to call for a special communication on 
the subject from the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral t 

Early in the month of November 1845, Sarup 
smw4«c« during Singh was called upon to send 150 
im ******** * f camels for the use of the Sirhind 
Division ; but this, in spite of promises and repeated 

* Agent Governor General to Secretary to Gover nm e n t 26th April 
ISM. M^jor H Lawrence to Government of India 18th September 1846. 

t Report of Mr. B. Cnet to M^or Mackeaon, 7tk March 1846. 
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orders, lie neglected to do, and the result was 
great inconvenience to the troops when called upon 
to march A fine of Re. 10,000 was levied upon 
him by Major Broadfoot, which was realized m the 
following year. After this warning the conduct 
of the Baja was quite satisfactory. The exertions 
of his people in providing supplies and carriage 
were great , his contingent served with the British 
troops , and a detachment of it, which accompanied 
the Pattiala contingent to Ghumgrana, under 
Captain Hay, was highly praised by that officer 
for its steady conduct and discipline.* Still later, 
a detachment accompanied the expedition to 
Kashmir, where Imamuddin Khan, the Governor, 
was In revolt against Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

For these services the Governor General re- 
mitted the fine of Be 10,000, and sanctioned the 
grant of lands not exceeding in value Be. 3,000 
a year, as a mark of the satisfaction of Government 
at his conduct, and double allowances were granted 
to the troops who had served, with the Kashmir 
force, t 

After the war, excise and transit duties were 
sanad gmnted to abolished in the J hi iid territory, 
wmr, the British Government engaging 

never to demand from the Raja or his successors 
tribute or revenue, or commutation in lieu of troops, 
or otherwise , and the Raja, on his part, engaging 
to aid the Government with all his troops in the 

* Major Mackeson to Government, 27th July 1846 Mur&sllas from 
Agent Governor General dated 1 1th December 1846, 2nd February, 26th 
March, 1846, complimenting the llaja on the services and discipline of 
his men. 

t Government of In&ia 37th December 1846, to Agent Governor 
General, and Agent Governor General to Government 11th Deoember 
1846. Commissioner Cis*Satlej to Bay* dated 17th March 1849. 
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event of war, to maintain the Military roads and to 
suppress SaU, jslave-dealing and infanticide in his 
territories, In consideration of the abolition of 
transit duties, a further grant of lands, worth 
fis. 1,000 a year, was given to the Baja from the 
recent Lahore conquests.* 

As to the other Phulkian Chiefs, a Sanad was 
granted after the war to the Raja of Jhmd, t 
confirming to him his ancestral possessions, and 
containing assurances of renewed protection, so long 
as he might continue to serve the Government 
loyally. 


* Letter fioin the OoVehim General to Jliiml dated 13th 
February 1847, and from Agent (»ovei»oi General 16th Febiaaiy, in- 
forming the Raja that the exairfplc he had get ru almlishing duties was 
an excellent one, and should be notified in the Go\ eminent Gazette 

f Snnud to the Rajah of Jhmd , dated 22 nd September 1847' 

The Right Honorable the Governor Genet al having resolved to 
bestow certalu lands on the Rajah of Jhind as A infai k of consideration 
for bis attachment and sei vices to the British during tl»e late War with 
the Lahoio State, and the Rajah of Jhind having requested that he 
majatthe same time leceive a renewed assurance of protection and 
guarantee of bis lights in his fornror possessions, tlrof Governor General 
is pleased to confer this assurance in tlw form of a Smmd err Grant as 
follows, in drder that the Maharajah and lus successors after him, may, 
with perfect confidence, continue to exercise tiro same lights and author- 
ity In his possessions as heretofore 

The* Maharajah's ancient hereditary estates, according to annexed 
Schedule, shall continue for e\er in the possession of himself and bn 
successors, with all Government rights thereto belonging of Police juris- 
diction and collection of revenue as heretofore. The Maharajah's Cha- 
haronilaus, feudatories, adherents and dependents, will coiitinne bound 
in their adherence and obligations to the Rajah as heretofore His 
Highness will exert lumself to do justice, and to promote the welfare and 
happiuess of lus subjects, while ther, on their pant, considering the 
Kiyah as their true and rightful lord, mast obev him mid his successors 
accordingly, and pay the revenue punctually, and be always sea Ions to 
promote the cultivation of their lands, And to testify their leyaltj and 
obedience. The Maharajah lias relinquished for lumself and his succes- 
sors for jever all right to levy excise ami transit duties, which have been 
abolished throughout the Jluud territory His Highness also binds 
himself and his successors to the suppression of Suttee, Infanticide and 
slave-dealing within lus territories If unknown to the Maharajah's 
authorities, any persona should be guilty of these Acts, the Maher^Jah's 
authorities will, on conviction, punish then? with such severity as to 
deter others. Haw British Government will never demand instil the 
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When the secohd Sikh war broke out, Baja 
The second ukh Sarup Singh was an^iouB to prove 
uHsrofituo. his devotion to the Government and 

offered to lead his troops, in person, to Lahore, to 
join the English army. His services were declined, 
as they were not needed, but he was warmly 
thanked for the offer and the loyalty that had 
prompted it.* 

After the annexation of the Punjab, the Raja 
jMnd after the of Jhind was one of the few Chiefs 

annexation of the 

■Punjab. permitted to retain independent 

powers, with the exception of the right of capital 
punishment, which was conceded to* him after the 
mutiny. He showed himself deserving of the privi- 
leges granted him, endeavouring to reform his 
administration, after the English model, and to 
adopt the English System of Revenue and Police. 


Like most reforms, those instituted by the Raja 
were not altogether popular, especially among the 
Revolt of border wild tribes on the border The 
villages. peasants of Suju&rah, a village on 


Maharaja and his successois and then dependents above named, anjrthing 
in the way of tribute or revenue or commutation m lieu of tioops or 
otheiwise, for the reason that Ills Highness will evei continue as heieto- 
foio sincerely devoted to the service and mteiests of the British The 
Bi ifcish authorities will not entertain complaints of the Maharaja's subjects 
or dependents, oi interfere *ith the Maharajah's authority Shcmict; an 
enemy approach from any quarter to this side of Beas 01 Sutfej, for the 
pm pose of conquering this country, the Rajah will join the British army 
with his forces, and exert himself in expelling the enemy and act under 
dis( ipliue and obedience, and in time of war place the resources of his 
country at the disposal of the British Government His Highness 
engages to have made aud to keep m repair through his own officers, 
the Military roads through his territory for the passage of British troops 
from Umballa and other stations to Ferozepoor, of a width and elevation 
to be determined on by the Engineer Officei charged with the duty of 
lajmg down the roads His Highness will also appoint encamping 
grounds for British troops at the different stages, which shall be market! 
off, so that there be no claims made hereafter on account of damaged 
crops. • 

♦ Commissioner Ambaia to Raja, 5th June 1848 From Mr 1\ 
Currie, Resident Lahore, to Raja, dated 31st July and 24th November " 
1848. Commissioner Ambala to Raja 1st September 1848 v 
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the Rohtak boundary, rose in revolt, killing the 
Tehsildar who had been sent to measure the culti- ' 
vated area of villages, with a view to making a 
settlement and to mark off the surplus waste lands 
into separate estates. They then called togther the 
villagers of the neighbourhood, belonging to the same 
clan, and threw up entrenchments, arming and pro- 
visioning themselves for a siege. 

The Raja marched against the insurgents with 
me jtnia’e encr- all his available force, but before 
aetie actum. Attacking them, by the advice of 

the British Government, he issued a proclamation 
granting a free paidon to all concerned except the 
leaders of the revolt, if they would retire quietly to 
their homes. This proclamation, and the presence 
of a strong force, had the desired effect, the greater 
majority of the insurgents dispersed, their leaders, 
finding themselves deserted, fled, and the revolt 
was brought to an end without the loss of a single 
life. * 

When the mutiny Iproke out in May 1857, 
me mutiny of R»ja Sarup Singh was not behind 
t8B7 - the Maharaja of Pattiala in active 

loyalty. When news reached him at Sangrur of the 
revolt at Dehli, he at once collected all his troops, 
and by forced marches reached Karnal on the 18th, 
where he undertook the defence of the City and 
Cantonments, t His contingent <}id not exceed 
800 men, but it was orderly and well disciplined, and 

* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States, Nos. 68 and 90, dated 28th March, 
96th April 1854 Government Punjab to Government of India, Nos 
306 ana 396, dated 22nd Apnl, 20th May To Commissioner Cis- 
$atf$ States, Nos 346 and 442, dated 15th April, 18th May 1854. 

+ Commissionei Cis-Satlej States to 5taja, 14th May, Mr Mont- 
gomery, Judicial Commissioner, dated 16th May Chief Commissioner 
1 7th Comuusaionei Ci&-Satlej States, dated 19th, 20th, 23rd and 

26th May 1837 
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its presence at Karnal gave confidence and secured 
that station from plunder From Karnal the Baja 
sent a detachment to secure the bridge of boats at 
Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, enabling the 
Meerat force to cross the Jamna and join Sir H. 
Barnard’s column. The town of Panipat, which 
was in a most excited state, was restored to order, 
and the Jhind force marched in advance of the 
British column, the post of honor, recovering Sum- 
bhalka and Bai, securing the road, and collecting 
supphes for the army. . 

On the 7th of June, Baja Sarup Singh joined 
Baja sarup singh’a the British camp at Alipur, and 
services tn the /uid. ^he following day the battle of 

Badh Serai was fought, m which the Jhind troops 
behaved well and were complimented on the field 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who sent one of the 
captured guns to the Baja as a present. On the 
19th of June the Jhind troops aided in repulsing 
the Nasixabad force which attacked the camp, and, 
on the 21st, were sent to Bhagpat to repair the 
bridge of boats which had* been destroyed In three 
days the bridge was completed, but had to be 
again destroyed as the mutineers attacked, the Baja 
in overwhelming numbers, compelling him to retire. 
The Baja had now to return to his own territories 
where the rebels of the Hansi, Hissar and Bohtak 
districts had incited Jhind villages to revolt. The .. 
disturbance wds soon quelled by the energy of 
Sarup Singh, who then employed himself m raising 
recruits and purchasing horses for the British force 
before Dehli ; returning to the camp on the 9th of 
September. The Aind force, under Commandant 
xhe assault at Khan Singh, took a prominent part 
DeMt. in the assault of the City, scaling 
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the walls side by side with English troops, and of 
their number several were killed and wounded. 

i 

Raja Sarup Singh was the only Chief who was 
present with the army before Dehli. In this he 
was more fortunate, though not more loyal or 
courageous, than the Maharaja of Pattiala and the 
Raja of Kapurthalla, both of whom desired to join 
the besieging force ; but their presence was con- 
sidered more useful elsewhere. 


The administration of the district of Rohtak 
Bohtah made over -was made over to the Raja of Jhind 
artiy during the most disturbed period, 

and the headmen of villages and the zamindars, 
were directed to pay their revenue to him, his 
receipt being sufficient acknowledgment of pay- 
ment* 


After the fall of Dehli, Sarup Singh returned 
The eervteee tub- to Sufidon. He left 25 men for 
eequenttothefaiiof gerv j ce a ^. the Larsowli Tehsil, and 

the same number at Dehli ; sent a detachment of 


200 men with General VanCortlandt to Hansi, 
and 110 men, under the command of Commandant 
Khan Singh, to Jhajjar, with Colonel R. Lawrence. 
Besides these, 250 Jhind troops remained stationed 
at Rohtak, and 50 at Gohana about 20 miles to the 


north, t 

* 

The services of Raja Sarup Singh were thus 
The greet voiue of of the most valuable kind. The 
tervtee* Commissary General, Colonel Thom- 


* Proclamation of Commissioner of Dehli dated 26th July 1857 
Letter to Raja of same date 

f Commissioner Cis-Satlqj States to Government Punjab, dated 3rd 
March 1858 Government Punjab to Government of ludia. No 202 
dated 18th April 1858. Chief Commissioner to Raja, 1st Jane 1857 
From Colonel Duusford 29th July , from the Viceroy, dated 12th August, , 
Commander-In-Chief, dated 27th September 1857, from the Viceroy dated 
2nd June 1858 
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son, C. B.,* declared that but for the timely supplies 
furnished by him, the quantity of stores would have 
been, at first, insufficieht for the troops. General 
Wilson, m his despatch of the 22nd of September, 
announcing the fall of Delhi, beings “prominently 
“ to notice the admirable service performed by the 
“ Jhind Baja and his troops, who are said not only 
“ to have discharged harassing duties in the constant 
“ escort of convoys, but to have aided the General 
“ on more than one occasion in the field , and, finally, 
“ to have participated in the capture and assault 
“ of Dehli.” The Governor General, in his notifica- 
tion of the 5th November 1857, declared that the 
steady support of the Raja of Jhind called for the 
marked thanks of the Government. 

But Baja Sarup Singh received rewards more 
substantial than mere thanks. It 
was at first proposed to grant him 
an estate of about Ms. 50,000 a year near his own 
territory; but, for the same reason as influenced 
the grant to Pattiala, it was subsequently thought 
desirable to assign him a portion of the con- 
fiscated Jhajjar territory. This was, however, 
situated a long way from Jhind, and ..would have 
been difficult for the Baja, whose means were 
limited, to control, and, finally, the Dadn 'terri- 
tory, 575 square miles m extent, which had been 
The confiscated, confiscated on account of the rebel- 
Dadri lion of its Nawab, t was qpnferred 
upon him. This territory, situated about 20 miles 
due south of Jhind, and between the estates of Jhajjar 
and Loharu, was worth about Rs. 1,03,000 per 

* No £1 dated 17th Jane from Colonel Thomson, C B 
+ Chief Commiisioner to Government of India, No. 123—12 B. dated 
9th April 1838 
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annum, though, it was capable of great improvement, 
and at the present time brings m a much larger 
revenue. Thirteen villages in the Kuldran sub-dis- 
trict, conveniently situated near Sangrur, and valued 
at Be. 13,813 per annum, were also ceded to the Baja 
in perpetuity. These villages were, Bhaiapura, Alam- 
pur, Balamgarh, Kularan, Dodura, Roth, Rangloi, 
Dharamgarh, Buzurg, Saipura, Mam, Kakrdlah and 

fco»a **ry 1 utie **<tf Shahpur. As a memorial of his 
crtated services before Dehli, the confiscated 

house of the reb§l Shahzadah Mirza Abu Bakr, 
situated in that city, and valued at Be 6,000, was 
bestowed on the .Raja , whose salute was raised to 
eleven guns ; the number of trays of presents pre- 
sented to him in Viceregal Durbars was increased 
from eleven to fifteen, and the honorary title 
“ Farzand dilband rdsikh-id-itikdd Ttaja Sartlp 
Singh Buhddar wdli Jhind” was conferred upon 
him. * 

Two villages were held by kinsmen of the Raja, 
tk» viiiagu of Badrukhan and Bumhamwadi, an 
Btunhnmwtdi. isolated plot of land near Sangrur, 
nominally in the Thanesar district, but really 80 
miles .distant from Thanesar. The Raja had a 
great desire to become possessed of these villages, 
which were large and valuable, being worth Bs. 5,171 
a year. This revenue was enjoyed by jagirdars, the 
Chiefs of Badrukhan, who were willing to come 


* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States, No 65 dated 3rd March 1858 to 
Chief Commissioner Statement of the R^ja of Jhind dated 15th January 

1858 Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Cluet Commissioner No 89, 
dated 20th March. Commissionei Dehli to Chief Commissioner No. 
84 dated 17th March. Chief Commissionei to Government of India No. 
32 dated 13th April Government of India to* Chief Commissioner No* 
1549 A dated 2ud Jnne 1858 Goveiumeut of ludiato Government 
Punjab, No 5260 dated 18th December 1859. 
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under Jhind jurisdiction, but there was some objec- 
tion to the villages being transferred, the Baja 
having been already amply rewarded. The Bad- 
rukhan Sirdars were, however, allowed Police juris- 
diction m their village, subject to British control.* 
Two years later, Raja Sarup Singh proposed 

The Jtaja allowed to purchase the interest of Govern- 
purehu*e Govern. men £ in these villages This only 

*» consisted of the commutation tax 

of Re 643-14-0, which the Raja was willing to 
redeem at twenty or twenty-five years’ purchase 
The transfer, on payment of 20 years purchase, viz 
Rs 12,877-8 0, was permitted by the Government 
as ai\ exceptional case, and the Badrukhan Chiefs 
have since 1867 been feudatories of Jhind. t 

There iyere 14 villages, Chang, Mithathal, 
scattered Doan B&mla, Naorangabad, Bhund, Ran- 

trrtZry^^rren. k ° ull > Aoil > BaS > Ranek, Saifal, 
<i*red. Khairari, Jawa, Bijna, and Chang- 

rour, belonging to the Dadri territory but scattered 
in the Rohtak and Jhajjar districts The first nine 
of these had been adfmmstered by the ‘District 
Officer of Rohtak, both as regarded the collection 
of revenue and criminal jurisdiction, dor varying 
periods, one village having been so administered 
since 1858, and three since 1853. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the ninth village, Saifal, had, since 
1845, been vested in the Deputy Commissioner of 
Rohtak, though the Nawab of Dadri had collected 

* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States Nos 89 and 264 dated 20th March 
and 14th September 1858 to Chief Commissioner Chief Commissioner 
to Commissionei Cis-featlej States dated 25th September 1858 

t Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Punjab Government No 131 
dated 23rd May 1861 Punjab Government to Government of India 
No 311 dated 30th May •Government of India to Punjab Government 
No 3*265 dated 22nd June Despatch of the Secretaiy of State, No. 122 
dated 31st October 1861 
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the revenue, and the four last villages, both in 
fiscal and criminal administration, had been subor- 
dinate to the Nawab. 

For the convenience of both States, and to 
preserve a satisfactory boundary, a transfer was 
proposed of these villages to the British Govern- 
ment, in exchange for others of equal value in the 
Budliwara and Kanoudh Pargannahs of the Jhajjar 
district The revenue of the Dadri villages, 
amounted to Be. 10,641, and the transferred villages 
made over to the Raja, viz : Churkli, Nanda, 
Tiwah, Siswala, Pachobah Kal&n, Pachobah Khurcb 
and Todhi, wer9 worth Re. 10,850 a year. The 
Raja was perfectly satisfied with the transfer, Ayhich 
was approved by the Government of India and 
carried into effect.* 

In 1861, several villages of the Jhind territory 
j T-t rr f mtigr or «©- were exchanged for others of equal 
r ”' d value belonging to the Government. 

There was a district belonging to 
the Raja, almost surrounded by lands of Hissar, 
consisting of 12 villages, Banbhori, Bhadakhera,* 
Byanakhera, Panih&ri, Dhad, Sursanah, Sohnah, 
Jandlanah, ,Kliurk Puma, Gyanpur, Kapron and 
Khurkuri, which were inconvenient to manage and 
the exchange of which for others nearer his principal 
town of Sangrur was much desired by Sarup Singh, 
wliile their transfer would render the boundary 

* Secretary to Government Punjab, No 1016 dated 28th Pecember 
1858, No 193, dated 17th Febinary 1859 to Commissioner Cis- 
8*tifj States. Gommisdonei llissar to Government Punjab, No* 102, 
103, and 182 dated 29th June and 1 3th August 1859, 

Government Punjab to Commissioner Hissar, No 895 god 975 
dated a^d 22nd August # 

Government Punjab to Government of India, No 601 dated 99th 
August. Government of India to Government Punjab, No 5728, dated 
19th September 1889. 
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line more regular. The Government consented, in 
> exchange for these, assessed at Be. 8,366, to give 
twelve villages of the Kularan pargannah, part of 
which had been already granted to Jhind after the 
mutiny. The villages assigned to Jhind from the 
autumn harvest of 1861; were Nagri, Chupki, 
MundawaJa, Lotki, Dhunela, Osmanpur, Siparheri, 
Murori, Murdanheri, Murlanwala and Nunhera, 
valued at Be. 8,345 a year.* 

The Baja of Jhind joined with the Maharaja 
me Taper of Be- °f Pattiala and the Baja of Nabha 
******* in submitting to Government a 

paper of requests for regulating the succession to 
their Chiefships, and soliciting certain favors, a 
detailed acoount of which, with the orders of Govern- 
ment thereon, jias already been given.t 

He also received a new Sanadf granting him 
The a*naa ef xap full sovereignty in his new and 
1860 ‘ acquired possessions, embodying 

the additional privileges which had been conceded 


* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States, No 57 dated 7th March 1861. 
Government Punjab to Government of India No 172 dated 14th March 
Government of India to Government Punjab, No. 1454, dated 28th 
March 1861. 

t Vide ante, pp 244—258. • • 

% Trcnulatuw of (he Sanud given to the Raja of Jhind by Hu 
ExmMency the Viceroy and Governor General , dated Simla % 5th May 
I860 

• 

Since the establishment of British authority in India, the present 
Raja of Jhind and his predecessors have always been steady in their 
allegiance They have fiequently received rewards for their fidelity 
in the accession of fresh honors, dignity, and territory More recently the 
present Ruler of Jhind has surpassed the former 'achievements of his 
race, by the constancy and courage he evinced during the mutiny of | 857- 
58 In memory of this unswerving and conspicuous loyalty, Bis 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, has conferred 
additional honors and territory upon the Raja for himself and his heirs 
for ever, and has graciously acceded to the Raja's desire to receive a 
(Sanud or Grant under the hand and seal of the Viceroy, guaranteeing 
to the R^ja Mm free and unreserved possession of his ancient territories, 
he well 4 as of those tracts bestowed on the R*Ja and bis predecessors at 
various tunes by the British Government 
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to him, and the arrangements which had heen made 
for the administration of the State m the event of a " 
minority or the death of the Chief without having 
appointed a successor, and to this Sanad a schedule 
of the territory belonging to him was annexed. 

A special Sanad was moreover granted, con- 
rhe sanad or adop. firming, in almost the same terms 
tUm - used in the Sanad granted to Nabha 

Olauac 1 — The Raja and his heirs for ever will exercise full 
sovereignty over lus pncestial and acquired dominions according to the 
annexed list All the rights, privileges, and prerogatives which the 
Raja enjoys in Ins hereditaiy territories he will equally enjoy m his 
acquned temtoucs All feudatories and dependants of eveiy degree 
will be bound to 1 (Aider obedience to him throughout his dominions. 

Clause 2 —Except as provided m Clause 3, the Bntish Government 
will nevei demand liom the Raja, oi any of Ins successors, or from 
any of his feudatoues, lelations, or dependants, any tubute on account of 
levenue, seivice, oi any other plea. 

Clause 3 —The British Government cordially desires to see the 
noble house of Jhind perpetuated, and m this spirit, confers upon the 
R^ja and his heirs for ever, whenever male issue may fail, the right ot 
adopting a successor from among the descendants of the Fhulkeean 
family If however, at any time any Raja of Jhind should die without 
male issue and without adopting a successor, it will still be open to the 
Mahaiaja of Pattiala and the Raja of Nabha, m concert with the 
Commissioner or Political Agent of the Bntish Go'v eminent, to select a 
successor from among the Phulteean family , but in that case a 
nuzzuiana oi fine, equal to one-tlurd of the gross annual revenue of the 
Jhind State, shall be paid to the Biitish Government 

Clause 4 — In 1847 the Bntish Government empowered the R%ja 
to inflict capital pumshmeut, after reference to the Commissioner It 
now removes the resti iction imposed by this reference, and invests the 
Rafa with absolute power of life and death ovei his own subjects 
With regard to Bntish subiects committing cnme, and apprehended m 
his teintory, the Raja will be guided by the rules contained in the 
despatch of the Honourable the Court of Directors to the Madras 
Government, No 3 dated 1st June 1836 The Rajah will exert himselt 
to execute justice, and to promote the happiness and welfare of his 
people He engages to pionibit Suttee, Slaveiy, and Female Infanticide, 
throughout his tern tones, and to punish, with the utmost ngor, those 
who are found guilty of any of these crimes 

Clause 5 —The Rajah will never fail in Ms loyalty and devotion to 
the sovereign of Great Bntam. 

Clause 6 —If any force hostile to the British Government should 
appear in the neighbourhood, the Rajah w^l co-operate with the Bnti4h 
Government and oppose the enemy He w4U exert himaelfto the utmost 
of hit resources in providing carriage and supplies for the British 
troops, according to the requisitions he may receive 
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and Pattiala, the right of adoption in case of failure 
of male heirs.* 

The circumstances under which* a portion of 
Por * °f JhaJ t a £ the Jhajjar district was assigned to 
jhind Raja Sarup Smgh has been re- 

Clause 7 The British Government will not receive any complaints 
from any of the subjects of the Raja, whether Maafeedars, Jagheerdars, 
relatives, dependents, servants, or other classes 

Clause 8 The British Government will lespect the household and 
family arrangements of the Raja, and abstain from any interference 
theiem 

Clause 9 The R^jah, as heretofore, will furnish at current rates, 
thiough the agency of his own officeis, the necessaiy mateiuls lequncd 
for the constiuction of Rail-ioads, Railway stations, and Imperial roads 
and bridges He will also fieely give the land reqnned for the constiuc- 
tion of Railroads and Imperial lines of road 

Clause 10. The Rajah and his successors &c ,*will always pursue 
the same course of fidelity and devotion to the Butish Govei nment, and 
the Government will always be ready to uphold the honor and dignity of 
the Raja and his house. 

Schedule of the terbitories belonging to the Raja of Jhind. 

• Ancestral possessions 

1 Purgunnah Jhind and the villages surnamed the Pnnjgraon 
Uncle 

2 Purgunnah Sufldun 

3 Purgunnah Sujwanah 

4 Puigunnah Balewallee 

5 Puigunnah Sungrur, with the villages Mohlan and Ghabdan. 

6 Purgunnah Bazeedpoor, with Mouzah Laloda. 

7. A share in the village of Bhai Rupa 

Acquired possessions 

Mouzah Dolumwalla ( now m Purgunnah Jhind ) 

Mouzah Borada ( Now in Purgunnah Sufldun Gran- 

Mouzah Bussemee J ted by sunud, dated 22fid September 

Mouzah Khatla J 1847, signed by Viscount Hardmge, 

( Govei noi Geneial • 

Purgunnah Dadree • f By letter from Secretary to Govern- 

14 villages of Purgunnah Koola-< meat of India, dated 2nd June 1858, 
ram. (No 1549 A 

• Jagheer Feudatories . 

Dyalpoora Sikhs 

# To Fan and dilband rdsikh-ul itahad Dowlut-i-Englishia Raja 
Rarttp Stngh Buh&dttr of Jhind, dated 5th March 1862 

Hei Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several Priucea 
and Chiefs of India who now govern then own tern tones should be perpetua- 
ted, and that the representation and dignity of their House should be contin- 
ued, I hereby, in fnlfllment ofthis desire, repeat to you the assurance which 
I communicated to you in the Sunud under my signature, dated 5th 
May I860, that, on failure of natural heirs, the perpetuation of your 
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lilted.* Ninteen villages, adjoining his new estate 
of Dadri, were assigned to him on payment of a 
Na&trdtutof ifis. 4,20,000, and for these a separate 
Sanad was granted, t 

When the Dadri district was made over to the 
Emeh*ngeofi>a*ri Raja of Jhind, the villages were 
tnnutmr overlooked which were not at the 

time of its confiscation under the direct control of 
the Nawab. From his not being able to manage 
them, as well as from many of them having been 
mixed up with Rt>htak villages, their administration, 
in Police and Revenue matters, had been conducted 
by the British authorities, while the revenue was 

— * — a 

family by your adoption of an heir from the Phoolkeean house will be 
in accordance with the wishes of the paramount power, and will be 
ffladly recognized and confirmed , and that if at any time any Raja of 
Jhind should die without male issue, and without adopting a successor, 
it will still be open to the Maharajah of Pattiala and the Rqah of 
Nabha, in concert with the Commissioner or Political Agent of the British 
Government, to select a successor from among the Phoolkeen family , 
but in that case a Nuzzuranah or fine, equal to one -third of the gross 
annual revenue of the Jheend State, shall be paid to the Butisb Govern- 
ment 

Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made 
to you, so.long as your House is loyal to the Crown and faithful to the 
conditions of the treaties, grants or engagements which record its obli- 
gation to the British Government 

V^P W7—258 

t Translation of a Sunudor grant of portion of the Purgunnah of Bood - 

t wanaky District Jhujjur , bestowed on the Rajah of Jheend by His 
Exellency Earl Conning, GOB, Viceroy and Governor General 
of India , 

Whbuuab the devotion and loyalty of the Rajah of Jheend and of 
u u his ancestors have always been conspicuous since 

rreamtHs the establishment of British Supremacy iu India, * 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General being desirous of 
'PMtrking his high appreciation of these qualities, has been pleased to 
bestow upon the ftoja portions of Purgunnah Boodwanah, of the dhtafot 
ot Jhsrtkir, containing nineteen villages, according to vernacular list 4 
annexed, named at a yearly revenue of (Eighteen thousand five bundled 
and twepSyBnpees ) 18,520 Rupees, and to accept from the Rajah a 
14 Hmtnrftnah " of ( Rupees 3,70,004, ) three lakhs seventy thousand and 
fear, to accordingly ordained as follows*— 

t . ‘ AaVjctjsl The territory above mentioned is conferred upon 
the Kigali of Jheend and his heirs for ever. 
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paid to the Nawab. The Raja requested that these 
villages might be made over to him or villages of 
equal value elsewhere. The Government held that 
although the Raja had obtained land of the full 
estimated value, yet that it was intended that the 
Dadn territory should be made over to him in its 
integrity, without any exact calculation of the value; 
and that the villages in question had consequently 
formed part of the grant. But considerations of 
convenience with reference to District administrative 
arrangements, made it advisable^ to give the Raja 
villages of equal value in Hissar, and this was 
accordingly arranged to his complete satisfaction.* 
The only question of importance regarding the 
right of tho new territory made over to the Cis- 
vhufo to ™»«m Satlej Chiefs, had reference to their 
their newly aequir. right to resume rent-free grants, or 
ed territory. maafis, at their pleasure. The 

question was first raised by the attachment of the 
jagir of one Hakim Kdsim Ali Khan of Jhajjar, 
situated in the pargannah of Dadri. The Raja of 
Jhmd considered this man a rebel, but several high 
officials of Government thought this opinion mis- 
taken, and that the Hakim was deserving of protec- 
tion for services which he had rendered. He owned 

Article 2 — The Rajah and his sucessors will exercise the same 
rights, pri\ ileges, aud prerogatives in this newly acquired territory as he 
at preseat enjoys in his ancestral possessions, according to the tei ms of 
the Soaod, dated 6th May I860, and signed by his Excelleucy Earl 
Canning, Viceroy and Govei nor General of India. 

Article 3 —The R^jah and his successors will continue to main- 
tain the same loyal relations with the British Government, and to fulfil 
the sanie obligations with regard to this newly acquired territory, as 
were imposed on him by the terms of the Sunud, dated 5th May I960, 
relating to the Rajahs ancestral possessions 
. Letter of the Viceroy to the Rajah, dated 5th January 1 861 . 

* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States, Nos 166 and 50, dated 54th 
December 1858 and 10th February 1859 Government Punjab to 
Commissioner Cis-Satlej States, Nos 1016 dated 28th Decd&tter 1858 
and 193, dated 17th February 1859. ^ 
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eleven, villages, which were asserted to have been 
in possession of his family for five generations, long 
anterior to the fCdvent of the Muhammadan Chiefs 
now dispossessed by the Sikhs. 

In favor of the rights of jagirdars and maafi 
mi 0r f°tue*° f f th e holders, it could be urged that, m 
holder*. the original grants to the Muham- 

madan rulers of the Jhajjar territory, dated 4th 
May 1806, the rights of all rent-free tenures were 
especially exempted from the control of the Chiefs * 
Unless therefore apy special rights had been granted 
to the Sikh Rajas with the new territory, they 
could only be presumed to possess the same rights 
and powers as were enjoyed by their Muhammadan 
predecessors. There was a precedent for this view 
m the case of the Raja of Faridkot, to whom certain 
portions of the old Lahore territory in ‘the Firozpur 
district were made over , the rights of all holders 
of rent-free lands being reserved, not only jagirdars 
holding villages but the holders of mere patches of 
land. The rights all were investigated, and all were 
taken under British protections. 

On the other side of the question was the 
tfka . *n independence which the Cis-Satlej 

“ Rajasenjoyedmhereditary territory, 
r**umi and the right they certainly possess- 

ed to resume rent-free grants* When the new 
territory was granted to them no hint was given 
that their powers would be more hmit&d m the new 
territory than in the old, and the presumption was 
Hot that the Chiefs merely succeeded to the rights 

* * Thai*© is assigned to yon the nnderraentioned lands as a jaxdad 
for % HtaWi. «k 1 as a jagir for your support The undermentioned lands, 
together with the land rerenne and customs,* mtk an excepium to such 
W** r * P***tk and rent-free lands as have always 
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formerly possessed by the Muhammadan Nawabs, 
who were unable to resume, but that, as the grants 
were made Without reservation or limitation of 
power, they had full right to resume at their pleasure. 
Besides arguments drawn from the manner of the 
grant, there was the extreme impolicy of inter- 
ference. "Were all the rent-free holdings to be 
taken under British protection, were appeals from 
every petty jagirdar to lie to British officers, such 
an amount of irritation would be felt, and justly 
felt, by the Rajas, as would go far to neutralize the 
feelings of gratitude and loyalty which the grants 
made to them had created In addition to this, 
therq was no reason for interference native Go- 
vernments were far more liberal in the matter of 
rent-free grants than the Bntish Government had 
ever been, and there was no reason to beheve that the 
grantees would suffer by being left under their 
control. 


This view of the case was taken by Govem- 
whichu admitted ment and full powers were allowed 

as valid by the Go • , A J 

vemment to the Chiefs in their newly* acquired 

territory, and the British authorities were directed 
to exercise no interference, except in extreme cases 
and then only by influence and advice.* 

The Home Government took a somewhat differ- 

The Secretary of eht V16W of the Ca86 from the 


State maintains the 
rights of the free- 
holder* to a pe+- 


Government of India, holding that 
petuat tenure. as the original grants to the Muham- 

madan Nawabs had contained an express stipulation 


* CommisHioner Hissar to Government No 79 dated 14tb May 
No 129 and 146, 8th and 91st August 1859. 

Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Government No 342 dated 2Srd 
May Government Punjlb to Government of India No 56ft r (Mid 
18th August* Government of India to Government Punjab No* 559ft 
dated 14th September 1859 , 
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securing the holders of rent-free lands and villages 
from arbitrary interference, the forfeiture of the 
territory and its grants to Sikh Chiefs made no 
difference in the position of freeholders, who had the 
same elaim to have their tenures secured from 
arbitrary resumption that was recognized when the 
jagirs were granted in 1803 — 1805. The transfer to 
the Sikh Chiefs made this difference only, that they 
were not required to proceed for the resumption of 
invalid tenures in the ordinary Courts, but should, 
before dispossessing any of the guaranteed free- 
holders, satisfy the Political Officer of the grounds 
of their action.* « 

The Phulkian Chiefs were much disconcerted 
th* chief* are <tu. by this decision, and the Maharaja 
deeuion. of Pattiala and the Rajas of Jhmd 

and Nabha jointly protested against the ruling and 
requested its reconsideration. 

The circumstances of the case had much 
whteh they eon. changed since the order of the 14th 
m £uh rkT’V^rn^of September .1859 had been passed. 
their sanadt. The Chiefs had objected to the 

interference, limited to influence and advice, of the 
Political Officer, and Lord Canning, in the Sanads 
granted on the 5th of May 1860, had yielded the 
point, and had entered a clause to the effect that 
“ the British Government will not receive any 
“ complaints from any of the subjects c of the Maha- 
u raja ( or Raja ) whether maafidars, jagirdars, re- 
*' latives, dependants, servants or other classes.” 
Moreover, in the Sanads granted on the 4th of 

■ 'H i**- — 

* Despatch of the Secretary of State, No. 28 dated 1 5th November 
1861. Government of India to Government Punjab, No 34 dated lUh 
3 aimary 1862 Government Punjab to Commissioner Cii-Satlej States 
No. 112 dated 15th February 1862 
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January 1861, conferring the new Jhajjar territory, 
it was expressly provided that the Chiefs and their 
successors should exercise the same rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives in their newly acquired possessions 
as they enjoyed in their ancestral possessions, accord- 
ing to the Sanad dated 5th May 1860. 

The Chiefs were thus naturally disturbed when 
a new restriction was proposed to be inserted in 
their Sanads. They knew but of one authority, the 
Viceroy, who, in the name of Her Majesty, had 
granted these documents, and ‘they considered 
that if one condition could be set aside, all might 
at any time be cancelled. The ’Sanad of the 
5th of*May 1860 was looked upon by the Chiefs 
as inviolable , their record of rights, duties and pri- 
vileges, and they were naturally anxious when any 
order of Government seemed to question its sacred 
character. 

There can be no doubt that in a certain way 
Th* good faun, of the good faith of the British Gov- 

the Government o 

had been generally ernment had been pledged to the 

pledged to the free * . , » . 

holders minor jagirdars. Ihe guarantee 

given them in 1803 had been general, but it had beejn 
acted upon till 1858, and there was no re&son that 
their position under the Sikh Rajas should »be 
different than undqr the Muhammadan Nawabs, 
except that in the one case it had been guaran- 
teed by express,stipulation, and in the other that 
no stipulation had been recorded. In any case, 
there was good reason to protect the freeholders, 
in 1803, from the Muhammadan Chiefs of Jhajjar 
and Dadri, mere adventurers, who came over to 
Lord Lake during »the Mahratta war and. were 
rewarded for their services with grants of land. 

There was little or no reason to protect them, m 

r 
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1860, from tbe Cis-Satlej Rajas, Princes of position 
and respectability, whose system of administration 
had been brought into close conformity with that 
of the British Government and to whom the pro- 
tectorate over the freeholders might reasonably be 
ceded.* 

The Secretary of State, after a reconsideration 
But the aanm u of the case and acknowledging the 

urithont reserva- gT6&t import£LIlC6 01 maintaining 

integrity of Vice- 
wa» net prtteed. fegal Sanads, virtually cancelled the 

order of the 15th November 1861, and the terms 
of the Sanads 6f 1860 were upheld in their integ- 
rity, though it was considered matter for. regret 
that in the grants to the several Rajas provision 
had not been made for the maintenance of existing 
rights in the land t } 

When Lord Canning visited the Punjab, in 
The precedence of I860, iiie question of the order of 
jMnd. and, xabha precedence of Jhind and Nabha in 

Viceregal Durbars, which had long been a subject 
of dispute, required decision. At the Durbar held 
by Lord Dalhousie at Pmjor, in 1851, the order of 


«* Letter from Maharaja of Pattkda and Bqas of Jhind and Nabha, 
dated 5th June 1862 Commissioner Cis-Satlej States Nos 178 and 180, 
dated 9th and 10th June 1862 Government Punjab to Government of 
India No 430 dated 31st July Government of India No 910, dated 
30th September 1863 and 174 dated 13th April 1863. 

f Despatch erf Secretary of State, No 9, dated ,9th February 1868. 

| K&sim Ah Khan obtained no redress He had indeed suffered no 
Mary. He had made extravagant claims on the peasants of his jagir, 
who bad bitteily complained and requested the Baja to fix cash pay* 
meats, which he had done m a lust and satisfactory manner As to the 
loyaJty of the Hakim, of which he loudly boasted, he was known to have 
been one of the pi incipal advisers of the rebel Nawab of Jhaiiar, and 
remained with him to the last, till after the fall of Delhi, when the 
Chief was executed for his treason Government Punjab to Gommls- 

§ toner Cis-Satlej States, dated 25th February 1861 Government Punjab 
fo 539, dated 27th September Government of India, No. 589 dated 
7th October 1864* 
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the Chiefs was determined by Mr. Edmonstone, the 
then Commissioner of the Cis-Satlej States: 1 Patti- 
ala, 2 Nabha, 3 Jhind, and this decision was a source 
of great annoyance to the Raja of the last named 
State and was hardly supported by former prece- 
dent.* 

With reference to the position of the Chiefs, 
TkoMioNM claim* decision was by no means easy. 
of the two chut, i. Both were descended from the same 

ancestor, were addressed by the same formula, 
entitled to the same khillat and the same salute, 
and presented nazrs of equal value. 

Nabha was the representative of the elder 
branch, and the office of Chaudhri had been heredi- 
tary in his branch of the family. 

In I860,* Jhind possessed an income of Re. 
3,25,000, and Nabha, Rs 3,75,000 , and, previous 
to the first Sikh war, the latter had probably a fair 
claim to take precedence. But in 1845-46, the 
Raja of Jhind furnished supplies and showed loyalty 


* The earliest record of Viceregal Durbars is of 1828 In that 
year the Cis-Satlej Chiefs had an interview with the Governor General 
at Mammajra. Pattiala was received first then the th^ee nexfcChiefs 
were received together, named m the following order — 

1 Bhai Udey Singh of Kythal j • 

3 Raja Sangat Singh of Jhind , 

3 Raja Jhswant Singh of Nabha. 

In 1839, the Chiefs were received at different places by the Governor 
General the Raja of Jhind first, at Dehli , the Mahanya of Pattiala at 
Burnala, and the Rija of Nabha at Dhanowla, in then respective tern- 
tones In 1843, at Sunam, in Pattiala territory, the Maharaja was 
first received, then the Raja of Jhind, and, thirdly, Nabha, who was late 
for the interview 

In 1846, after the battle of Subraon, only the Pattiala and Jbind 
Chiefs were received , the Raja of Nabha being at the time under the 
displeasure of Government Lastly came the Durbar at Piujor in 1851, 
when Jhind was received after Nabha, though no reasons were given for 
the order laid down The precedents appear tlms to be of donhtfal 
value, and hardly to support the claim of either Chief so indisputably 
as to render a decision founded upon them easy. 
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to Government, and was rewarded with a grant 
of villages worth Us. 4,000 or Be, 5,000 a year. 
The Raja of Nabha behaved badly, was deposed, 
and one-fourth of his territory was confiscated. 

In 1857, both Chiefs did equally well, but the 
Raja of Jhind had greater opportunities of distinc- 
tion, and served in person at the siege of Dehli 
There had, besides, been no break in his loyalty 
He was the first of the Cis-Satlej Chiefs to join Lord 
Lake in 1804, sometime before the Nabha Chief 
made any advances towards the English, and he had 
been ever since a faithful ally. The Government 
th» rfmfeio n in* justly took these good services into 
favor of Jhind. consideration and assigned to the 

Raja of Jhind precedence in the Durbar of 1880. 
It was, nevertheless, distinctly stated,, that the order 
was only given as it was necessary for one Chief or 
the other to take precedence. The two Rajas were 
considered as precisely equal in dignity, and were 
regarded by Government with equal favor,* 

This decision gave considerable dissatisfaction 
3 %* *aja <>/ yobha to the Raja of Nabha, and he 
romomtratoo. remonstrated against it. But the 

Government saw no reason to alter the conclusions 
at which they had arrived. The Raja then desired 
to submit a memorial to the Seoretary of State, 
paying for a reconsideration of the case ; but, while 
arrangements were being made wijjh this object, 
the Raja died, and though his successor desired 


* Commission©! Cift*Satle) States to Government, No, 2, dated 6th 
January 1860, Government Punjab to Government of India, No, 29 
d&t6d 10th January Supreme Government to Government Punjab, No 

114 dated lQtii January 
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to continue the agitation, nothing further was 
done.* 

On the 26th January 1864, Baja Sarup Singh 
mu, death of Baja died of severe dysentery, from 

Sarup Singh, A. D, , , . „ 

las* which he had been suffering for 

several months. He was at the time residing at 
his country seat of Bazidpur, near Pattiala, and 
had been attended occasionally by an English Doctor. 
But the Baja had unfortunately a superstitious belief 


♦ Commissioner Cis-Satlej States No 102 dated 23id Apul 1862 
Government of India to Government Punjab, ^os 38 and 440 and 512, 
dated 30th January, 10th and 27th May 1862 Government of India 
No 631, dated 21st Septembei 1863 Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to 
Government, No 239 dated 6th October 1863 and 409 dated 30th Novem- 
ber 1 866 Gov ernment to Commissioner Cis- Satlej States, No 1 100 dated 
15th December 1866 

The question of precedence is one winch is felt by native gentlemen 
to be of the highest importance But several questions aie still m doubt 
as to the relative positions of the Chiefs, principally aiismg fiom the fact 
that they have never ail met in one Durbar, while contradictory rulings 
have been occasionally given It may be intei esting to give what is 
believed to be a correct list of the oidei of the Chiefs of the Punjab, 
showing the population of theu terntoiy, theu revenue, and the salute to 
which they are entitled ; — 



Names 


Revenue 

Population 

Salute. 

h 

Maharaja of Kashmir, 

9M 

64,00,000 

15,00,000 

19 guns. 

2 

Ditto Pattiala, 

• 

40,00,000 

17,00,000 

17 

»♦ 

3 

Nawab of Bahawalpur, 

• If 

14,43,174 

3,64 582 * 

17 

»» 

4 

Raja of Jhind, 


7,00 000 

3,11,000 

11 

»» 

5 

Ditto Nabha, ... 

ft# 

7,00,000 

2,76,000 

11 

99 

6 

Ditto Kapurthalla, ... 

f v 

5,77,000 

2,12,721 

H 

99 

7 

Ditto Mandi, 

• » 

8,00,000 

1,39,259 

11 

99 

8 

Ditto Sinnur ( Nahan, ) 

« 

1,00,000 

75,595 

11 

•1 

9 

Ditto Bilaspui (Kahlur,) 

• 

70,000 

66,848 

11 

* 

II 

10 

Ditto Bussahir, 


70,000 

45,025 



11, 

Ditto Hmdur (Nalagarh.) 

60,000 

49,678 



12, 

Ditto Keonthal, 

• •t 

30,000 

66,848 



13 

Nawab of Malei kotla. 


2,00,000 

46,200 

9 

If 

14 

Raja of FarMkot, 

III 

75,000 

51,000 

11 

ff 

15 

Ditto Chamba, 


1,64,000 

1,20,000 

11 

II 

16, 

Ditto Suket, ,„ 


80,000 

44,552 



17 

Sirdai of Kalsia, 


1,30,000 

62,000 



18 

Nawab of Patodi, 

##• 

92,000 

6,600 



19 

Ditto Luh&rd, 


60,000 

18,000 



20 

Ditto Duj&na, M . 


10,000 

6,390 



21 

Sana of Bh&gal, 


35,000 

22,350 



22. 

Ditto Jubal, 9 ... 


18,000 

17,262 



23 

Ditto Kumharflen^ 


7,000 

7,829 



24 

Ditto Bb^jji, 

• It 

15,000 

9,001 
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in the efficacy of the prescriptions of any wandering 
mendicant, one of whom is said to have administered 
to him a decoction of copper coin, which nearly 
caused his death at the time and in all probability 
shortened his life. 

{3arup Singh was in his fifty-first year when 
rrfi nfim nnfn died, and it was both strange 

and unfortunate that the three great 
Chiefehips of Pattiala, Nabha, and Jhind should have 
become vacant almost simultaneously, and the three 


2$ 

Rona of Mailqg, 

t i * 

8,000 

7,358 

26 

Ditto Balsap, 

• • 

6,000 

4,892 

27 

Ditto Dli&mj, 

••• «• 

4j0Q0 

2,853 

28. 

Ditto Kuth&r, 

. 

5,000 

3,990 

28, 

Bai ot iinnihar, 

• • • , • 

3,000 

1,906 

30. 

liana of Man gal, 

• »»• 

1,000 

917 

31 

Thakai of By a, 

f • »M 

2,000 

881 

32 

liana ot Bhag&t, 

••• »*f 

2,000 

• 

33 

Ditto DarkutN 

•t» 1* 

500 

612 

34. 

Thakai of Taioch, 

• *t» 

2,500 

3,082 


Tills list; cannot be considered conclusive us regards the relative 
position of the group 8—20, and group 21—34 The latter are the 
minor Hill Chiefs of Simla, and have never met the formei in Dut bar 
Should they meet, it is not impiobable that Bhagal aud Jubal might 
receive a step in tank 

The position of Fattiala and Bahawalpur is that observed at the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh in 1870, the only time that these Chiefs 
have met on any occasion of State ceremony But the order then fixed 
was not intended to be necessarily final The Nawab of Bahawalpur 
was a cfcild often jears of age, and the question of his relative precedence 
will be considered later On the one hand, his levenue, and the popula- 
tion of his State, is much below that of Pattiala, ou the other, his 
teiritofy is four times as extensive, and hia independence lias been more 
complete 

The next State about which any doubt exfsts, is Mandi A Durbar 
for certain Hill Chiefs was held at Simla on the 4th May 1847, at which 
they were introduced iu the following order — 1 Nabau, 3 Hindur, 
3 Bussahlr, 4 Bilaspur, 5 Mandi, 6 Suket 9 

The order was subsequently alteied at Lord Elgin's Durbar, dated 
30tli May 1863, when the four principal Hill Chiefs were introduced as 
follows — 1 Jfahan* 2 Bilaspur, 3 Bussahir, 4 Hindur, The Haja of 
Mandi was not present as this Durbar, but his position would probably 
have been reconsidered At the time of the fiiat Durbar, Mandi bad 
puly just come under British control, being oue of the Lahore feudatories 
taken over with the Jalandhar Doab in 1846, the Mandi Sauad being 
dated the 24th Qctobei of that year The levenne aud population of the 
State was then imperfectly known, and the order of the Durbar of 1347 
appears not to haVe been intended as Huai, from the ehanges subsequently 
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men who had done sudh signal service to the 
British Government and whose prolonged life would 
have been of so much benefit to the ’Punjab, should 
pass away together. But, of these three Chiefs, the 
Baja of Jhind was perhaps the most distinguished. 
In person and presence he was eminently princely, 
and the stalwart Sikh race could hardly show 
a taller or stronger man. Clad in armour, as he 
loved to be, at the head of his troops, there was per- 
haps no other Prince in India who bore himself so 
gallantly and looked so true a soldier. In character 
he was honest and just, and though his pride and 
restlessness led him to quarrel with ,his neighbours, 
yet the British Government has never had an ally 
more true and loyal in heart than Sarup Singh, 
who served it from affection and not from fear 
He was naturally disappointed at the decision of 
Government, which allowed him to inherit only a 
portion of the Jhind territories, yet he never per- 
mitted this decision to embitter his feelings or to 
influence his loyalty.* 

Baja Sarup Singh had been nominated a 
His nomination to Knight Grand Commander of the 
the star of India Star of India, in September, 18 63, 

made By population, revenue and salute, Mandi would seem entitled 
to the seveuth place, but these considerations alone do not de&rmme 
precedence, and the position of Mandi m the list must be held as doubtful* 
should he ever meet the Sftnla Hill Chiefs in Durbar 

The position of the Simla Hill States given in the foregoing list, 
is that observed at Jhe Durbar of Lord Canning in May i860 with the 
exceptiou of fihagat, the Rana of which estate does not appear ever 
to have attended any Durbar Indeed, m 1851, at the time of Lord 
Dalhoustfs Durbar* and at Lord Canning’s m 1860, there was no Chief, 
the territory having escheated to Government m 1849, and only being 
restored m 1861 At the date of Lord Elgin’s Dnrbar m 1868, the 
Rana was only four years old, which accounts for his non-attendance 

* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Government, No flo dated 27th 
January 1864 Government Pqnjab to Government of India No 45, 
dated 30th January, Government of India to Government Punjab, No 
177 dated 20th February Despatch of Secretary of State No, 38, dated 
16th Jiily 1864 
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bailie was too ill to visit Ambala to be invested, and 
died before the honor to which he had been designa- 
ted could be bestowed.* 

Ragbhir Singh, the son and heir of Raja Sarup 

Snja MaffbHtr Singh, was in every way worthy of 
8 tH 0 k,hunteeestor. his f a ther. He was, at this time, 

about thirty years of age, and had been thoroughly 
trained in judicial and administrative matters in 
which the late Raja was an excellent teacher ; for 
he had kept his territory in excellent order, and 
had been eminently just in his dealings with his 
subjects. 

The installation of the new Chief took place on 

the 31st of March 1864, in presence 
The inetauatum. ^ g ir Herbert Edwardes the Agent 

of the Lieutenant Governor ; the Maharaja of 
Pattiala , the Raja of Nabha, the Nawab of Maler- 
kotla, and many other Chiefs.t 

The new Raja had scarcely taken his seat on 
the “ aaddi ” than a rebellion broke 

The revolt of&adr l . , 

out m the newly acquired territory 
of Dadri; to test his energy and determination.;}: 

The Nawab of Dadri had been, as a ruler, incom- 
The ad^tnetmfum. petent and entirely in the hands of 
itndrt , his servants. He was accustomed 

to farm the revenue collections jto the headmen of 
Ullages, sometimes for Re 80,000, sometimes for a 
lakh of rupees or a little more, whiletthey doubled 


* Letter of Sir Herbert Edwardes, Commissioner Cis-Satle] States, to 
B^ja, dated 36th September 1863 



Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Government Nos. 54 aitd 84 
4#t4u^3t«t March 1864. 


ICwnraUaiower Oe-Satlej States to Government No Ttl— «68, 
dated 6th May Commissioner Hissar to Government, No 31 dated 3 m 
M ay. Inspector General of Police to Government, dated 5th May 
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tiie amount by extortion and oppression. When 
That of the w o/ the Eaja of Jhind took possession, a 
jmimi. complete change was wrought in 

the Bystem, a regular settlement was made after the 
English method, and the assessment was raised to 
rather above two lakhs of rupees. Eaja Sarup 
Singh was notoriously fond of money and the new 
assessment was not a light one, but it was not oppres- 
sive. The British Government has adopted the 
policy of light assessment — a wise policy if not carried 
to a point where the revenue is sacrificed to sen- 
timentality — but it cannot be expected that 

Native States will follow the example thus set 
There is not a single State in India where the ruler 
does not take a far larger share of the produce of 
the land than the British Government, and it is 
natural that the bolder villages of native States 
should make unfavorable comparisons between their 
own condition and the prosperity enjoyed under 
British rule. But Sarup Singh, although avaricious, 
was a wise ruler and popular, except in the neighbour- 
hoodof the town of Jhmd \yhere he was much disliked. 
He esteemed the people of Jhind the worst of his 
subjects, and lived away from them as much as he 
could, and often said that, in 1857, they were <|uite 
ready to rise against him if they had the opportu- 
nity. The assessment of Dadri, though far higher 
than would have been fixed by British officers, was 
not oppressive, jaor was it as much as the sum really 
taken from the people under the Nawabs, though it 
was nominally more heavy. 

The real exciters of discontent in Dadri were 

inMgatort of the headmen of villages, who found 
the rebellion. &U their gains at an §nd and them- 
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selves reduced to the position of simple lumberdars. 
Besides these, Hakim K4sim Ah Khan, who has f 
before been mentioned as a malcontent on account 
of the Baja having made a cash assessment of his 
jagir, instigated the revolt ; the Loh&ru State was 
favorable and help was promised from the Bajput 
border. 

During the life time of Baja Sarup Singh the 
discontented villages did not dare to stir, but, on 
his death, above 50 villages broke into open revolt, 
the Police Station of B&drah was captured, and the 
Thanadar placed in confinement, while rude en- 
trenchments were thrown up round some of the 
villages ; arms and ammunition were received from 
the neighbouring territory of Sheikhawatti, Lohdru 
and Khetn, and the famous Sheikhawatti robbers 
were summoned to help on promise of plunder and 
pay. 

The Dadri people had made a great mistake 
Tfc« imrTy of tha when they fancied that the new 
new naja. Baja waf less energetic than his 

father.' Immediately on hearing of the rebellion, he 
left Jhind with two Begiments of Infantry, 1,500 
strohg, 330 Horse, and 4 guns, and marched to Dadri, 
which he reached on the 8th of May. He did not 
ask Pattiala or Nabha for the assistance which they 
were quite willing to give ; and politely declined 
the presence of a British officer in Jus camp, as he 
imagined that it might seem that he was un- 
able to meet and overcome the first difficulty which 
he had experienced after ascending the throne. 

On the 14th of May, the Baja, at day-break, 
n * •*■**"“•**■ attacked the village of Charki, about 
uMrC«ta^ f>r>ir( 4 miles south west of Dadri, where 
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some 1,500 or 2,000 of the rebellious Jats had col- 
• lected and entrenched themselves. They had been 
repeatedly warned, and several days had been allow- 
ed them to come in and make their submission, but 
they declared their determination to resist the Baja’s 
authority to the last. But when the attack really 
took place, and the guns opened on the village, the 
insurgents broke at once, and, in their flight, a 
good many were overtaken and cut up. The village 
was then burnt, and the Baja, the same day, marched 
against another, Mankinds, six miles distant, which 
was captured and destroyed. The village of Jhanju 
was the last place at which the rebels anade a stand, 
but it was taken by storm on the 16 th of May, with 
a few casualties on both sides. It shared the fate 
of the two other villages, and the insurgents, finding 
their cause hopeless, fled to Bajputana territory and 
the rebellion was over. The Baja was as merciful 
after his success as he had been 

And restore* order . . _ _ 

energetic m action He only pun- 
ished the ring-leaders of the revolt, permitting the 
zammdars to return to Dadri territory and rebuild 
their ruined villages, and order has ever smce been 
maintained in this part of the Jhmd dominions *, 
Baja Raghbir Singh married, as his first wife, 
The fam u v of Baja the daughter of Jowahir Singh, 
Baghbir sinfh Chamdhri of Dadri. She bore him 

one son and a daughter. The former, Balbir Singh, 
is now fourteen years of age, and the girl was mar- 
ried to Sirdar Bishan Singh Kalsia in April 1865, 

* Agent Lieutenant Governor Cis-Satlej States, Nos 113, 115, 121, 
126, 127, 129, 134, dated 9th, 11th, 13th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 23rd ot 
May 1864 

Government Punjab to Agent Gift- Satie; States, No 360 dated 12th 
r May, and No 383, dated 23rd May- Commissioner Hissar to Cemmia- 
} eioaer Cis-Satlej States, dexm-offlcnds of 16th, 17th, and 10th May 
1864 
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when wedding gifts to the value of Rs. 3,000 were 
presented on the part of the British Government * * 

The Raja married a second time in the family 
of Dhyan Singh, Gil, of Rajamajra, but there has 
been no issue of this marriage. 


The principal residence of Raja Raghbir Singh 
is at Sangrur, but he does not neg- 
m» tbemter, the administration of the dis- 

tant parts of his estate. He is a man of excellent 
judgment and great honesty, and during the late 
minorities in Pattiala and Nabha, his advice has 
always been good, even if his young relatives have 
not always cared to follow it. The Raja is a 
keen sportsman and a brave soldier, and his little 
army of 1,500 men is in a state of great efficiency. 


The Jhmd territory is 1,236 square miles in 
_ extent, with a population of about 

The revenue, area, r r 

and population, of 350,000 The revenue has rapidly 

the *Jhta& State • • j x 1 1 x i 

increased of late years, and is now 
between six and seven lakhs of rupees a year. 


* Vide ante p 261 

The u neota” or marriage present is quite optional , there are very- 
few precedents in favoi of its being made, aud it is only given as a token 
of the special! favor of Government 

* Agent Lieutenant Governor, No. 119, dated 14th April 1865 to 
Government Punjab. Government Punjab to Agent, No. 425, dated 
2ud May 1865 
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The Nabha Chiefs claim precedence over the 

me irnbha frtmiiy °^ 0r Phulkian houses on account 
the branch of of their descent from the eldest 
thenuihut«e. branch of the family. The histor- 
ies of Pattiala and Jhind have contained an account 
<Jf the common ancestor Phul, and of his two sons 
Gurditta and Sukhchen, from the elder of whom the 
Nabha house has sprung, and from the younger the 
house of Jhind. 

The Nabha genealogy is as 
follows . — 

PHUL* 

I 


The genealogy . 


Tilokha, BaLa. 

4 1667 

I 

cLlitU, Jukhohen, 

d 1754. from whom the 

| Jhind family haa 

Saratya, descended 

d 1752 

J 


ChJmu Jhandu. Takht MaL 


dapur 


Singh. 


Hamir Singh, 
d 1783 


r 


Bibi Subha Kour 
Sirdar Sahib 
Singh Bhangi, 


Baja Jaawant Singbn 
| d, 1840 

Banjit Singh, ’Baja tevindar 
* 1832. Singh, 

d im. 

• I 

W* Singh, Baja Ifafwm Singh, 


Bibi SadaKonr, 
m Sirdar Jai 
Singh, 


On the death of Tilokha, in 1687, his estate 
i vraa divided between his sons. 

tuomm. Gurditta married the daughter of 
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Sirdar Saxdul Singh Mfin, of Mauran, who bore him 
one son, Suratya. He founded the village of 
Dhanaula or Dhhnila, on that portion of the estate 
of his father that fell to his share, and, subsequently, 
the town of Sangrur, which remained the head 
quarters of the Nabha State, till seized by treachery 
by the Baja of Jhind, and he also took from his 
neighbours a considerable portion of the surrounding 
country. He was always on bad terms with his 
younger brother Sukhchen, and on more than one 
occasion their disputes ended m bloodshed 

He died in 1754, and was succeeded by his 

j%» dsath et our- £ r &ndson Hamir Smgh, his only 
diua.andeueeeuutn son Suratya having died two years 

Samir Hinfh «••,.. -n- 

earlier, leaving two sons, Hamir 
Singh and Kapur Singh. Kapur Singh married 
Raj Kour, the daughter of Sujan Smgh Mansahia, but 
died without issue, and his brother, in accordance 
with the Sikh custom of Karma or chaddardalna, 
married the widow and succeeded to his brother’s 
estate of Kapurgarh and Sangrur, which he had 
increased* by the addition of the villages of Pakho 
and Badyala. This lady was the only one of Hamir 
Singh’s wives who bore him a son, Jaswant Smgh, 
bora m the year 1775. The Chief married, besides, 
a daughter of Nathd Smgh, Maghana , Desu, the 
daughter of Sirdar Makhan Smgh of Rori, who gave 
birth to two daughters, Subha Kour and Sada Kour, 
the former of whom was married to &irdar Sahib 
Singh,* the powerful Bhangi Chief, and the latter to 
Sirdar Jai Singh of Batala. His fourth wife Raj 

* Translation of replies of the Nabha ^Ihlkars m the Mowran 
case 18th May 1844, and the Bhangi History It is cartons that both 
the Nabha and Bhadonr family histones make Sabha Koulr the wife of 
Sirdar Gqjar Smgh Bhangi, which is quite erroneous. 
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Kour, the daughter of Sirdar Dhan Singh of 
Nirhana, had no children. Hamir Singh was a brave 
and energetic Chief and added verj r largely to his 
The town ofifabha possessions. He founded the town 
founded, a. d 17&B 0 f Nabha in the year 1755 ; four 

years later he obtained possession of Bhadson, and, in 
1763, having joined Raja Ala Singh of Pattiala and 
the other Sikh Chiefs in the great battle of Sirhind, 
when Zin Khan, the Muhammadan Governor, was 
slain, he obtained Imloh or Amloh as his share of 
the spoil He conquered Rori, from Rahimdad 
Khan in 1776. Hamir Singh was the first Chief of 
Nabha who established a mint,*, which may be 
accepted as a sign of his complete independence. 
Many of the successes of Nabha at this time 
were due to the ability of a Muhammadan Diwan 
of the Raja’s, popularly known as “Kubba,” or 
the hump-backed. 

Hamir Smgh was not invariably fortunate, and 
. in Raia Gaipat Smgh of Jhind he 
8angmr by the Raja found more than his match. In 
of Jhind 1774, *the latter Chief* mvaded 

Nabha on a frivolous pretext, took Hamir Singh 
prisoner by treachery, and seized the strong town 
of Sangrur, which has never been restored.t 

When Hamir Singh died in 1783, his son Jas- 
Th» death of Hamir want Smgh was only eight years of 
ZAfaZJtE* & S e > and ^ was necessary to appoint 
mo* veto a Regent to carry on the administra- 

tion. "Rani Desu, one of the late Chiefs wido\fs, 
was selected on account of her capacity for business, 
in preference to the mother of Jaswant Smgh. Desu 
- - - ■" 

* Ante p 317. 

t Ante p 313—313 4 
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had held her own bravely against Jhind daring the 
imprisonment of her husband, recovering most of 
the territory Which had been seized by Gajpat 
Singh, with the aid of troops lent by her son-in-law 
Sirdar Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrat. 

With these foreign troops die maintained her- 
Ti* aeath of xai self as Regent, ruling in the name 
Dotu,A.v i 7 »o. 0 f her son till 1790, when she died 
suddenly . her enemy and rival Raja Gajpat Singh 
at Jhind having died in the previous year. 

After this, the relations between Nabha and 
xho expedition Jhind became more friendly, and a ' 
xhomae. <- common danger for the time united ' 

them in an attempt to destroy the power of G„eorge , 
Thomas, the master of Hansi, whose wars and con- ( 
quests, so far as they concerned the Cis-Satlej States, 
have been already related.* 

In the arrangements made at Dehli with General 
The price ofx a h- Perron, the Commander-in-Chief 
rattn aseutanee of the Northern Mahratta army, 

•for the expulsion of Thomas from Hansi, it does not 
appear that Nabha was concerned t The Agents 
of the Raja of Pattiala, Raja Bhag Singh of Jhind, 
and Bhai Lai Singh of Kythal, were the contracting 
parties, but Nabha was included m the conditions 
finally settled, as that State would benefit as much as 
any other from the defeat of the common enemy. 
The revenue and ^tribute promised to be paid to the 1 
Mahrattas by the Sikhs, who were strangely i 
willing to surrender their independence, is given 
.in the following list, which shows fairly the relative i 
power and resources of the several Cis-Satlej States ' 
at the olowo of the last century. . 

* Ante p 81. I 

f Ante p. 88. 





Raja Sahib Singh of 


Revenue, 

• 

Pattiala, k. 

Bs. 

1,14,750 

Raja Jaswant Singh 

of Nabha, 

u 

28,500 

Raja Bhag Singh of 



Jlundj i » . 

II 

21,750 

The Chiefs of Maler 

Kotla, ... 

II 

15,000 

The Chiefs of Rai 

« • * 

l> 

60,(100 

The Chiefs of Raipur 

and Gujarwal, ... 

II 

15,00(1 

Bhai Lai Singh of 

Kythal, ... 

II 

45,000 


'tribute. 


7,250 


„ 5,000 


TotAii, ... Rs. 3,00,000 Rs. 1,00,000 


Raja Jaswant Singh of Nabha was not as ready 
Th» Raja, reaiu* as the Chiefs of Jhind aid Kythal 
English* * Mth the to make friends with the English, 
but he seflt his agents to be present at 4he interview 
held at Nstnak Toda between General Lake and 
the Cis-Satlej Chiefs, and was thanked by» that*offi- 
cer for the friendly sentimen^ which his agents 
were directed to express towards the British Go- 
vernment.* The following year, when Holkar, the 
Mahratta Pnqce, was advancing northwards to 
Lahore and halted at Nabha, the Raja refused to 
assist hiria m any way, pleading his engagements 
with the English. Lord Lake assured the Raja that 
so long as his disposition towards the British Govern- 
ment remained unchanged, his possessions would 


Letter of Lord Lake to Raja Jaswant Singh, dated 26tlr May 1804 
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never be curtailed nor any demand made upon him 
for tribute. 

The history of the first connection of Maharaja 
Tht Kabha Chief Ranjit Singh with the Cis-Satlej 
"W«rwi States and his conquests and in- 
* 809 " trigues, have been related with 

so much detail in the Pattiala narrative that 
it is unnecessary in this place to do more than briefly 
allude to them. Rani Aus Kour of Pattiala, wife of 
the imbecile Sahib Singh, had for some time been 
engaged in hostilities with the Rajas of Nabha and 
Jhind, and with the assistance of the Thanesar and 
Kythal Chiefs Vas getting the better in the con- 
test, when the Jhind Chief summoned his kinsman 
the Maharaja of Lahore to his aid.* Ranjit Singh 
arrived speedily with a large force, and, although 
he did little to heal the dispute which existed be- 
tween Pattiala and the neighbouring States, he 
rewarded his friends and adherents by grants from 
the country which he conquered, Raja Jaswant 
Singh receiving as his share, portions of Kot, Basia, 
Talwarldi and Jagraon, 31 villages worth Rs. 26,690 ; 
and seven villages from the Ghumgrana estate 
worth Rs, 3,350.t j 

During the Cis-Satlej expeditions of Ranjit 
**• Singh in 1807, 1808, the Nabha 

lsoiT* Chief remained his firm ally, hop- ! 

ing to profit by the weakness and disssntions in Pat- ] 
tiala. It 1807, he received a grant of four villages of 
the Ghumgrana estate, taken by the Maharaja from ; 

* Circular of Resident Dehli to all Residents, Mag mtmt^, d ate d - 
1st November 1 80S • 

t Vide Appendix A —Statement of the conquests of Ranjit Singh, 
during the yean 1806—9 
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Gujar Singh, and, the next year, the district of 
K’n.Tmn.Vi, consisting of eighteen villages, taken from 
Rani Raipuri and Ran Smgh. But,* at length, he, 
with the other Gis-Satiej Chiefs, began to under- 
stand that Ran] it Singh’s friendship was only (me 
degree less dangerous than his enmity, and that 
he would be satisfied with nothing less than absolute 
supremacy over the whole country to the north of 
the J amna. W ith this conviction, was quite willing to 
turn to the English, with whom he had always remain- 
ed on friendly terms, for protection. He received 
Kabha u taken Colonel Ochterlony on his arrival at 
teetun. BrUUK pro ' Nabha with the utmost cordiality,* 
and in. May of the same year was taken under the 
protection of the British Government, with the 
other Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind. t 

At this time Raja Jaswant Singh ranked third 
. . . among the Cis-Satlei Chiefs. First 

The petition of ® , » 

Nabha with retpeet was the Maharaja of Pattiala with 

to other Statee* /» if* i 1 

a revenue ot upwards ot six lakhs 
of rupees , the Bhais of Kythal were second, 
with a revenue of two lakhs and a quarter, and 
third was Nabha, with one lakh and a half, though 
the Chiefs of Kalsia and Ladwa had .almost as 
large an income and certainly could bring more 
troops into the field. J Sir David Ochterlony had 
formed a high opinion of the Raja’s abilities : writ- 
ing to Government he observed, “ Jaswant Singh 
“ is one of the principal Sirdars under our protection, 
“ and by far superior in manner, management and 

* Colonel Ochterlony to Secretary to Government, 4th of February 
1809 A Beton, Esquire, Resident Delhi, to Secretary to Government, 
10th August 1809. Colonel Ochterlony to Rfya of Nabha, 6th Februaiy 
1909 

f Proclamation of 3rd May 1809 
j statement prepared in 1809 by Colonel Ochterlony 
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u understanding, to any of them I have yet seen. I 
*> haye seen much qf hie country, which is highly 
" cultivated, wid proves him to be mild and unop- 
4( pressive, a character seldom seen amongst them, 
“ and is made more conspicuous by his lands being 
** much mixed with the Raja of Pattiala, where the 
contrast is very discerpable,” * 

Although by the proclamation qf the 3rd of 
May 1809, the Chiefs taken under British protection 
were exempted from tribute and confirmed in the 
exercise of their ^ancient rights and authority, yet 
Jaswant Smgh sought and obtained from the Go- 
vernor Generakmore explicit and personal assurances 
on these points, and, later, a sanad was granted to 
him confirming to him all his possessions under the 
seal of the Governor General, t 

In 1810, the Baja received from the Emperor 
»•«>** ,*<*«». ofDehb, to whom he had sent a 
Raja toumrd* ram. present of two guns and four bows, 

ala.undUtjeHnto r 0 

dtminuk the power a title Oi honor, ' Barar Bans Sar- 
ofthat mote. mour Maljmdra Buhddar.” J From 

his near connection with the family of Pattiala, the 
Nabha Chief was naturally pne of the advisors of 
that State*, with Raja Rhag Singh of Jhind, and 
Rhai Lai Singh qf Kythal § The Raja of Pattiala 
was almost imbecile, and his wife, Rani Ana Konr, 


* Colonel Ochterlony to J. Moncton, Esquire, ‘Secretary Ifith May 
1810 J 

t Letter of Raja of Nabha to Governor General, 7th Jane 1810 
Reply of Governor General, 20th November 1810 

1 Muraailn from Resident Shahjahanabad to Rqa of Nabha, 27th 
September 1810 Letter from Muhammad Akbar Shah, Emperor of 
DehU, dated 2Std September 1810, to Rqa of Nabha, with firman 
conferring the title, 30th September 1810 

§ Colonel Qchterlony to Government, 9th March 1811 





virtually ©zeroised supreme authority, subject in 
certain matters to the advice of the other Chiefs 
and the British Political Agent, But the influence 
of the Nabha Baja was not used for good. Both 
during the last years of the life of Bfh Sahib Singh 
and during the minority of his son, his only object 
was to increase the disorders of Pattialn and to make 
the scandal of its mismanagement sufficiently notori- 
ous to call for direct interference from without, or 
possibly to break up the principality altogether, in 
which case he hoped to share in, the spoil, and to 
increase his own possessions at the expense of his 
The eharaeter qf kinsman The character which Sir 
singh. David Ochterlony had given of the 
Baja referred alone to his administrative qualities, 
and not tp his conduct towards the neighbouring 
States, in which he showed himself as unscrupulous 
and grasping as any other Chief He was no worse 
than others, but, at this time, there was no single 
Chief in the Cis-Satlej territory who appeared to 
hafe any idea of right distinct from his own per- 
sonal interest, and the consideration that bis object 
could only be attained by violence or fraud, gave 
him no concern. With Pattiala there had glways 
existed on the part of Nabha a jealousy which had 
led to constant disputes. 


The Nabha Chiefs, who considered that they 
The grievance were hy birth and right the head 
agqintt rattiaia, * 0 f p^ulkian femily, saw with 

great dissatisfaction the younger branoh growing 
more wealthy and powerful than themselves, 
and the influence of this feeling may be traced in 
almost all the relations between the States till the 
time of the first Sikh war, 
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' A boundary dispute regarding the lands of 
_ **f * **** Doladhi, a village close to the walls 
2SS3T " UUge of Nabha and the ownership of 
whioh was claimed by both States, had been a 
principal cause m ill-feeling. This was one of the 
cases which Maharaja Ranjit Singh was summoned 
to decide in 1807, but which, nevertheless, for more 
than twenty years afterwards continued to be a 
fruitful cause of strife.* 

Many other disputes arose between these 
The dispute re. S fetes regarding their respective 

aamUna the vUlaae ° ° 1 

ofAiiM. boundaries In January 1819, the 

Maharaja of Paftiala sent troops to take possession 
of the village of Aliki, which he declared was his, 
and it was only on the representations of the Political 
Agent that he consented to withdraw them and 
appoint arbitrators to settle the dispute t The follow- 
ing year Pattiala complained of the aggressions of 
the dispute r«- the Nabha Raja. The first grie- 

aardlng Kow- .* - , * 

lasheri, vance was with reference to the 

villages of Kowlasheri, belonging to Pattiala, and 
Phulashbri belonging to Nabha. In the previous 
year Raja Jaswant Singh had complained of the 
h encroachments .of the Kowlasheri zammdars on the 
Phujashen lands. Arbitrators were appointed, and 
a decision given in his favor. The Maharaja of 
Pattiala then sent troops into kowlasheri, to pro- 
tect the inhabitants, as he alleged, from the stronger 


* Vide ante pp 171—174 

Captain Murray to Sir E Colebrooke, 12th April, 30th July, 80th 
September, 2nd and 13th October, and 13tb December *1828 Sir fi 
Colebrooke to Captain Murray, Uth and 18th June, 25th, 30th July, 30th 
September, 2nd and 1,3th October 1826 f 

* t From Captain Birch to Sir D. Ochterlony, dated 12th September 

1S1». 
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and hostile neighbouring villages. This action was 
quite unnecessary, for the Phulasheri villagers had 
gained all they wanted and had no tfish to continue 
the quarrel, but the Maharaja was unwilling to 
relinquish his claim, and the result w&s much conten- 
tion and bloodshed. 

A second subject of dispute was the boundary 
other $ubjeet» of between the village of Bhadour, 
Mepute. belonging to Sirdars Dip Singh 

and Bir Singh, relations of the Pattiala Chief, 
and the village of K&ngar, belonging to Nabha, 
in which case also the Nabha Baja had the 
right on his side ; and, thirdly, the possession of the 
lands, in Hamana to the south of the Gaggar, 
which had been divided between the States when 
the boundaries of Harnana and British territory 
were laid down.* 

Baja Jaswant Singh’s troubles were not con- 
rvtmu* duten- fined to boundary disputes with 
Pattiala. His eldest son, Kour 
**"»*• Ranjit Singh, in 1818, influ- 

enced by evil advisers add chiefly by the Sirdar of 
Lidhrin, rebelled openly against his authority, and 
it was only through the personal influence of the * 
Political Agent that he consented to dismiss those 
of his followers who were obnoxious to the ]ftaja, 
and to return to’ his allegiance, when his jagir, 
which had been confiscated, was restored to him.t 
The reconciliation between father and son was not 
permanent. In 1822 the Baja again believed that 
Banjit Smgh was plotting against him, and resumed 
all the lands which had been assigned for his sup- 

* Captain Birch, to Sii*D. Ochterlony dated 22nd November 1820. 
f Captain Birch to Bir D. Ochterlony, dated 10th January, and 18th 
February 1819 
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port ; and, in 1824, declared that his son was 
Am. uiugt* «m- implicated in a conspiracy against 
gjjMovaiNtiiwt tht jj£ & He proposed altogether to 

disinherit the Prince and his children in favor of his 
second son, and to add the kinds of Baja Singh of 
Iidhrdn, the most influential of Banjit Singh's friends, 
to the State lands. The evidence which the Baja 
was able to produce in support of his fears Was fanci- 
ful in the extreme, and the Prince indignantly denied 
the truth of the charge ; but his supposed accompli- 
ces were thrown tnto prison, heavily ironed, while 
the case was referred for the orders of the Governor 
General, who did not consider the charge to be 
established, and ordered that no restraint should be 
placed on Prince Banjit Singh and that Sirdar 
Baja Singh should be at once released from 
confinement.* 

Baja Jaswant Singh was not satisfied with 
me charge againit thiB decision, and submitted to 

the Prince ic die- , 

prove * Government a senes of documents 

which he believed would establish the truth of his 
assertions. But the Governor General again agreed 
with Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Besident at Dehli, 
that the charge was in no way substantiated, and 
upheld the order which had before been passed. 

There is ample evidence to show that the con- 
duct of the Prince had been wild and extravagant, 
and that the Baja had some reason to be dissatis- 
fied with him. This is established by the various 


* Captain Murray to C. Elliott, Esquire, 37th and soft November 
1824. 

C Elliott, Enquire, to Captain Murray, 6th May and 41st Septem- 
ber 1826 C Eliott, Esquire, to Secretary tq gover nmen t of India, Stir 
May. 1828 

Secretary toGorenrihentof Imfia toC. Eilibtt, Esquire, 26tte August 
1828 
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agreements drawn tip at various times by the Prince, 
and attested by Sir David Ochterlony, but they 
also prove that the serious crime charged was with- 
out foundation. 

The various orders issued by Captains Ross 
The conduct o/ the and Murray, subsequent to those 
of Sir David Ochterlony, show, 
inat - indeed, the continued immoral and 

disorderly conduct of the Prince, but do not contain 
the smallest direct or circumstantial evidence of any 
wish or attempt at assassination 0 / the Baja. The 
only document which at all supported the charge, 
was the alleged confession of Baja Singh of Lidhran ; 
but oil this no reliance whatever could be placed. 
When it was given, Baja Singh was a prisoner at 
Nabha, completely in the power of Jaswant Singh, 
who had means of ihducing his captive to make any 
confession he wished. The character of Baja Singh 
was so .infamous, that had he been free no re- 
liance could have been placed on his word, and 
he was, moreover, the acknowledged instigator of the 
extravagances of the Prince. On evidence such as 
this, no one could justly be condemned, far less of an 
attempt to commit so unnatural a crime as* parricide, 
and the Prince was accordingly acquitted.* • 
But this acquittal Prince Banjit Singh did not 
th« death of the long survive. On the 17th of June 
rriMse, a. jk ism. * 18 £2 he died at Patriri, the resi- 
dence of Sirdar Gulab Singh Shahid, to whose 
sister-in-law he had been married a short time 
before. 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe toJ3ecretary to Government of India 23rd No- 
vember 1826! and to Captain MtuVagr, 3rd May 1827 

Secretary to Government of India, to Sir C. Metcalfe, 27th April 
1827. 
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The sudden death of a person of importance 
which attributed in the Sikh States was rarely con- 
t > faui pia V . • glared ^ |j e (j ue tc» natural causes, 

the more especially when, as in the case of Ranjit 
Singh, he had been for years pursued by the most 
hitter and unrelenting enmity of his father. The 
widows of the deceased at once charged the Raja 
with their husband’s murder, and the body certainly 
bore marks which seemed to suggest foul play. 
Only two years before. Prince Santokh Singh, the 
only son of the Prince, had died as suddenly,* and 
the belief then was general that his grand-father, the 
Raja, had caused poison to be administered to him. 
But there was no shadow of evidence to suppprt the 
charges, and soon afterwards the mother of the 
Prince, who had joined the widows in accusing the 
Raja of the murder, wrote to Sir George Clerk, 
declaring her disbelief in the alleged instrumentality 
of the Raja in causing her son’s death, and no further 
action was accordingly taken t Prince Ranjit Singh, 
though of extravagant and dissolute habits, was a 
young .man of considerable promise, and was ex- 
tremely popular with the Chiefs on both sides of the 
Satlej. 

Kour Ranjit Singh married three wives, the 
daughters of Sirdars Jodh Singh of Bamne Kaleki, 
Jassa Singh of Shahpur, and Dya Singh Bhamna. 
His son Santokh Singh, was married to Bhagbari, 
the daughter of Sirdar Sher Singh of Shahabad, 
with great pomp . all the Cis-Satlej Chiefs <and the 
British Political Agent being present at the cere- 
mony. * 

* Captain Murray to Acting Resident, Hth October 1830 

t Sir George Clerk to Mr, Fraser, Governor General’s Agent, 20th 
June and 7th September 1832, and letters from the widow and toother 
of Kaityit Singh to Sir G Clerk 
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Notice must now be taken of an important case 
The !<■ which illustrates the nature of the 

relations which grew up gradually 
sikto. rwa rding tha between a powerful State like Nabha 
•/ the former. and its weaker neighbours, from 

original independence to a state of feudal vassalage. 

The Sikhs of Lidhran and Sunti were members 
ne rue of the 0 f the powerful Nish&nwdla con- 
eraey iedera/Cy, which, under Sirdar Sangat 

Smgh, Dassanda Singh, Jai Singh and Mohr Singh, 
took possession, after the battle of^Sirhmd, in 1763, 
of Ambala, Serai Lashkar Khan, Shahabad, Dordha, 
The complaint* of Lidhran, Amloh and'Sunti. In the 
the sinter* year 1827, the Sirdars of Lidhran 

and Sunti complained bitterly to the Agent of the 
Governor General at Dehli of the tyranny of the 
Nabha Raja, who treated them as his vassals, de- 
manded constant service, from the former fifty and 
from the latter seventy horse, and harassed them 
with numerous requisitions with which it was most 
irksome to comply, and which the Raja had no 
right to make as they were not his vassald at all 
The Pohtical Agent, to whom the question was 
referred, considered that although the Chiefs should 
continue to furnish contingents for service to ,the 
Raja, yet that they should be protected from his 
oppression, and that their disputes should be heard 
and decided by the British Agent at Ambala* 
The Resident Cud not consider this practicable, as 
he held the Lidhran and Sunti Sikhs to be dependants 
of Nabha, and that any interference on the part of 
the British Government wcmld weaken the position 


• Captain Murray to Sir E. Colebrooke 13th September 1827. 
Acting Resident to CJsptain Murray B7th July 1827 
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of the Baja. This vassalage was thenceforth con- 
sidered as proved, although the Chiefs themselves 
denied any right over them on the part of Nabha, 
and the documents which affirmed it, purporting 
to have been executed by themselves, they declared 
to be forgeries. 

In 1836, the case was taken up by Sir G. Clerk 

result of the and thoroughly investigated. This 
4n«MC(0«M<m of air officer came to the conclusion that, 
o«mv« cierk. ag regarded the Lidhran Sikhs, the 

Nabha Baja was only primus inter pares, and 
had continued, with the assistance of the British 
authorities, to usurp the position of a feudal lord. 
That, with regard to Sunti, the case was very 
similar, the Nabha Baja having successfully asserted 
his supremacy at a time when the co-parcenary rights 
of the Sikhs were imperfectly understood. 

This decision was founded on the undoubted 
atk* ® eLC ^' under Sikhism, as origin- 
toeietff was indepen- ally understood, no such thing as 

deuee and f rater- . ... , 

ntty vassalage or feudal superiority had 

any existence. The principle of the creed was 
fraternity; and the Sikhs boasted of being com- 
munities ef independent soldiers. While the Khalsa 
wa? still young and enthusiastic and the power of 
no individual Chief was inordinately great, this idea 
of independence represented a Btate of things not 
far removed from the truth, but as the more impor- 
tant Chiefships gradually increased m power, their 
smaller neighbours were compelled, either* for pro- 
tection against others or to avoid absorption alto- 
gether, to place themselves under the protection of 
some Chief able to defend them, and, in return, to 
give service in the field. 
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The Lidhran and Sunti Sikhs were, at the time 
m aihhs ofiA*n- of the conquest of Sirhind, indepen- 
VZu/'iZZL^Z dent members of the Nishinwdla 
t£*%AZ bh £tm. confederacy, and when Sirdar Jai 
«m against her Singh seized Lidhran with twenty- 

seven adjacent villages, he was still an independent 
Chief. * When the Phulkians, in 1718, attacked 
Ambala, a Nish&nwdla possession, the Lidhran and 
Sunti Sikhs both came to the assistance of the 
besieged and fought against the Nabha troops, 
proving that at this time, at any # rate, they were 
not vassals of the Nabha Chief. After this time 
the lidhran Sikhs were never engaged in active 
hostilities against Nabha, for an alliance was made 
and cemented by the marriage of the daughter of 
Sirdar Jai Singh to Raja Jaswant Singh. But the 
Sikhs of Suhti, on several subsequent occasions 
fought against Nabha, and, so late as 1810 and 1814, 
when they were at war with the Chiefs of Kannah 
and Karar, Nabha gave them no assistance, as she 
undoubtedly would have done had they been her 
acknowledged feudatories. 


Soon after the capture of Sirhind, the Sunti 
The usurpation of gi]^ se ized Amloh and thirty-six 
sunu suchs, an « adjacent villages; but on the ap- 
trtC 0/ tK * proach of Ahmed Shah Dtfrani, 
who was invading the Punjab from the north, they, 
in common with other Manjha Sikhs, crossed 
the Satlej to oppose him. Nabha took this 
opportynity to possess herself of Amloh and 
half of its attached villages, and the rightful owners 
on their return were only able to establish their head 
quartern at Sjmti, and carry on hostilities against 


• Ante Koto p. 48. 
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Nabha, with varying success, until Sirdar Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia and Sirdar Himmat Singh of 
Shahabad, acting as arbitrators, assigned Amloh to 
to Nabha, and the thirty-five villages to be held 
in co-parcenary or chahdrami tenure between them. 
This decision the Sunti Sikhs were compelled to 
accept, but they remained on very bad terms with 
Nabha, and systematically opposed that State in 
every possible way.* 

Documents were undoubtedly in existence 
in r»aiuy, both which, if genuine, proved that the 
htZt^Zi'nfhfpoVi*. supremacy of Nabha and their 
^liability to furnish contingents for 
ame before lMa service had been admitted by the 

Chiefs ; but these they pronounced forgeries and 
Sir George Clerk appears to have believed them 
It was not however easy to prove the fraud if any 
existed , and the Chiefs had certainly for some years, 
under protest it may be, rendered suit and service, 
and their obligation to do so had been maintained 
on many occasions by the British Government, 
although once, in 1834, it had reversed a decision 
of the Baja of Nabha in a case of disputed inheri- 
tance in Lidhran. 


This being the case, the Government of India 
did not consider, it expedient to 


the deeieion of 
Government in the 

ense, maintaining declare the Sikhs of Sunti and 
Lidhran altogether independent of 
%J! rhU * mry ***" Nabha. The complaints which they 
had made of harassing and perpetual demands for 


* girjp. Oeherkroy to Captain Murray, 11th November 1815. Sir 
, George dark to 81*T. Metcalfe, Agent Go\^r»or General, 12th August 

i and 1st September 1886 Original documents containing the agreements 

\ the Cbm with Nabha Sir T Metcalfe to Sir George Clerk, 31st 
f March, and Sir George Clerk to T Metcalfe 19th April 1837. - ** 
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service were nevertheless regarded, and the Baja 
of Nabha was directed to dispense with their service 
altogether, except on the occasion <tf the birth of a 
son, the marriage of one of his sons or daughters, 
the death of the reigning Prince, or in time of actual 
war. The dignity of Nabha was thus duly considered, 
and the Sunti and Lidhran Sikhs relieved from 
the oppression of which they had so bitterly com- 
plained.* 

The Baja of Nabha offered his services to the 
British Government at the com- 

The Raja offer* hi* 

during the mencement of the Kabul campaign, 

Kabul campaign. , , 

and although they were necessarily 
declined, the Governor General thanked him for the 
friendly spirit which had prompted the offer t 

On the. 22nd of May 1840, Baja Jaswant 
xhe death of jo*. Singh, who had been for some time 
l, 8*a. Si ”* h ’ D ‘ in a declining state of health, died, 

aged 66, and was succeeded by his only surviving son, 
Devmdar Smgh, then in his eighteenth year J 
The character of the Baja has been already describ- 
ed However grasping and unscrupulous ’his con- 
duct may have been towards his neighbours and 
rivals, he had always administered the affairs'of his 
own State justly and well. His police was excellent, 
and his subjects were contented and had reason to 
lament his death. 


• Secretary to Government to Agent Governor General, 25th 
August l§j38, and to Raja of Nabha of the same date Agent Governor 
General to Sir G Clerk, 8th September 1838, and to Secretary Govern- 
ment, 1st June and lith August 1838. 

Despatch No. 10 of Court of Directors, 12th March 1840. 

J Raja of Nabha io Governor General Governor General to Raja, 
8th of November 1838, and to Sir G. Clerk of the same date. ' 

t Sir G. Clerk to Mr. Thomason, Agent Lieutenant Governor, 28th 
May 1840. j 
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Baja Jaswant Singh married fire wives : Dya 
Kour, daughter of Sirdar Jai Singh 
mu mxrrs&gre, ‘ Lidhran ; Chand Kour, daughter of 

Sirdar Ram Singh Dhillon, who has lately died at 
a great age ; Ram Kour, daughter of Sirdar Bagh 
Singh Ralloa ; Harkour, daughter of Sirdar Hari 
Singh of Jodhptir ; and, lastly, Dharam Kour, the 
daughter of Sirdar Sujan Singh of Ghumon. Of 
these, Rani Dya Kour gave birth to Ranjit Singh, 
and Bani Harkour to Devindar Singh. 

The late Raja had been a faithful ally of the 
British Government. In 1804 he refused to assist 
Holkar agamsf the English ; he gave assistance 
in supplies and carriage during the Gurkha cam- 
paign of 1810, and in that of Bikanir, in 1818 , * 
and during the northward march of the British 
army to Kabul in 1838, he advanced a loan of six 
lakhs of Rupees to the Govemment.t 

Devindar Singh was formally installed as 
ThttHotaiiottonor Raja on the 5th of October 1840, 
au£h. n evindar the Agent of the Governor General 
being present. This was the first installation that 
had taken place in Nabha since the English connec- 
tion with the States, and the Khillat conferred on 
the Occasion was similar to that given to Raja 
Fatah Singh of Jhind in 1822, consisting of an 
elephant with jhtil or trappings, a horse with a 
silver saddle, a Khillat of seven pieces, 3 rugums, 
, and a tfword and shield. J 


• Captain Birch to Raja of Nabha, 90th Joiy 1819. 
t Captain M array to Raja of Nabha, 6th November 1838 
j Sir Q. Clark to Secretary to Government North Western Provinces 
17th September 1840, and to Secretary to Government of India; 28th 
September 1840. 
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The new Baja’s character,' the training he had 
Btt fry training received, and the circumstances of 
an* character. his succession did *not promise a 

wise or successful administration. It was only after 
he had quarrelled with Prince Banjit Singh that 
Baja Jaswant Singh married the wife who gave 
birth to Devindar Singh. As this child grew up, 
the Baja's hatred for his elder son grew more 
intense, and his determination to disinherit him and 
leave the State to his younger and favorite son 
more confirmed. • 

This resolution was notorious, and in the dispute 
between father and son, the neighbouring Chiefs 
were involved, some taking one side and some the 
other. Devindar Singh was ten years old when 
his brother died, and from that time was the recog- 
nized heir to the throne. He had thus, from his 
earliest years, been surrounded by flatterers and 
parasites who desired to please his father, and, in 
order to accumulate every pretext for disinheriting 
Banjit Singh, the greatest pains were taken with 
the education of his younger brother. When Dev- 
indar Singh became, when still a boy, the reigning 
Prince, his Brahman tutors, as was natural enough, 
retained their influence ; and filled his mind with an 
exaggerated estimate of his power, dignity and im- 
portance, till a character, which would otherwise 
have been distinguished for weakness alone, became 
repulsive from its arrogance and vanity, while the 
old feud which had for long existed between the 
rival houses of Pattiala and Jhind was revived with 
far greater .bitterness than eveT. 
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It has been before explained that Nabha was 

Jhuh l emuua. i 'be- eldest branch of the Phulkian 
tu>e»njfabha andthe ' family and held the hereditary title 
and jhind. of Chaudhri, which had possessed a 

real meaning when the Chiefs were subjects of the 
Dehli Emperors. The title of Maharaja granted to 
the Pattiala Chief had always excited the greatest 
jealousy on the part of the Baja of Nabha, who was 
most anxious to obtain the same honor for himself. 
"With Pattiala he had always been at feud, and the 
Baja of Jhmd had generally taken the Pattiala side 
of the dispute and was in consequence equally 
obnoxious to Nabha. But there was another and 
The ttpeciai cause of more recent cause for the bad 
vuarrtiutmjhind. feeling- between these Chiefs. 

When Baja Sangat Singh of Jhind died without 
male issue, the principal claimants for the throne 
were Sirdar Sarup Singh of Bazidpur and his cousin 
Sirdar Sukhan Singh of Badrukhan, two distant 
collaterals. The State might justly have been 
resumed by the British Government as an escheat — 
collateral succession to Chiefships not being then 
admitted — but it was determined to. make it over to 
one ,of the claimants. The discussion as to their 
respective rights was of long duration ; and the 
Nabha and Pattiala Chiefs naturally supported the 
one who bid highest for their influence. Pattiala 
demanded dependence on herself rather than on 
Nabha ; and the latter demanded thd cession of the 
district of Sangrur, which had been treacherously 
conquered from Nabha by Baja Gajpat Smgh in 
1774. Sarup Smgh is asserted to have signed a 
bond agreeing to surrender this t district, if his claim 
were admitted, but, after obtaining an acknowledg- 
ment of his claims from Government, he refused to 
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fulfil his promise. Neither party cared to bring 
, such a case before the British authorities, but the 
existence of the bond was a matte?* of notoriety, 
and it was moreover believed that Raja Sarup Singh 
attempted to destroy it when it was put into his 
hands at Nabha for perusal. * 

The only revenge Raja Devindar Singh was 
Theeuquttmofthe able to take for this breach of faith 
ltaJa ’* Cowrt - -was to deny the Jhmd Raja any 
title of honor, pretending to consider him as of in- 
ferior birth, being only related collaterally to the late 
Rajas, and styling him simply Sarup Singh. The 
Maharaja of Pattiala he would only style Raja ; 
and he introduced into his Court a rigid and painful 
etiquette abolishing many customs supposed to be 
of Muhammadan origin. Devindar Singh was a 
bigoted Sikh, and was always surrounded with Brah- 
mans, who, after the fashion of their order, flattered 
the weak-minded prince for their own interest Sans- 
crit Slokas were recited every evening before him, and 
the opportunity was taken to exalt his dignity and 
depreciate that of his neighbours ; while ther power 
of the English was asserted to be on the wane and 
the day approaching when they would retire from 
Northern India and Nabha assume the foreiqost 
place which was justly her due. 

But these open manifestations of disaffection did 
_ • not show themselves immediately 

The commence- m , * 

ment of the luma’s after the Raja’s accession. He was 

reign promised well . , ,1 /• 

then anxious to obtain the title ot 
Maharaja, and endeavoured to win the esteem of the 
British Government by making large remissions of 

— *. — ■ 

* Major Broadfoot to Secretary to Government of India, dated 26th 
April 1845 
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revenue. He also, finding tlie Agent of the Gover- 
nor General took an interest in native education, 
proposed to establish a College in which English, 
Sanscrit, and Hindi should be taught, but this laud- 
aide intention was not carried out. 

In 1842 occurred the Kabul disasters, the effect 
vh»*uaf«M»not of which, on the Cis-Satlej Chiefs, 
jl. ^ ias ^ )een already noticed. It is al- 
n.i84». most impossible to exaggerate the 

influence which a catastrophe such as this had upon 
ignorant and selfish Chiefs, to whom gratitude was 
an unknown virtue and who had only remained 
loyal to the British Government, which had loaded 
them with favors and had taken nothing from them 
as the price of these favors, because they believed 
itB power to be invincible. There wer t e in the whole 
of India no native Princes who had such reason to 
be faithful to the British Government, and who had 
received such unmixed advantage from their con- 
nection with it, as those of the Cis-Satlej ; but when, 
as they believed, the British power was materially 
shaken. by the results of file first Kabul campaign, 
they almost all, the larger States as well as the 
smaller, wavered in their allegiance, disregarded 
the orders of the British Agents, and prepared to 
take advantage of the new order of things which 
they imagined was about to arrive. Nabha, to the 
credit of the Raja’s intelligence, was one of the first 
to understand the significance of the successes of 
the second Kabul expedition and returned to his 
former attitude of friendship. 

But this change lasted only a short time. The re- 
nt, HMMfUmi/ sumption of the larger portion of the 
** r * fc< * Kythal State, held by the Bhaikian 

family and connections of the Phulkians, created great 
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dissatisfaction, and the Chief of Nabha, with those of 
Pattiala and Jhind, used their utmost endeavours to 
obstruct ihe Government and to obtain the succession 
to the whole estate for the nearest collateral. When 
they perceived that the Government was prepared to 
support its rights by force, and had sent a detachment 
to Kythal to restore order, which their influence 
had chiefly been instrumental in disturbing, they 
pretended to be as eager to assist as before they had 
been to oppose ; but, till the last, they remonstrated 
against the resumption, seeing in the fate of Kythal 
the probable fate of their own possessions, for the 
Sikh Chiefs led lives so debauched that it was a 
common thing for them to have no children ; and 
unless the right of adoption or the claims of collat- 
erals were admitted, their estates would lapse, sooner 
or later, to the paramount power.* 

The Nabha Raja was thus disposed to transfer 
The xabhe Raja his friendship from the British 
Mspoeed ta join Government to that of Lahore, 

xagiuh. which had been careful not to nsk 

a collision with the English when wise and able men 
presided at its councils, bift which now, guided by 
courtezans and drunkards, was fast drifting* into 
war. The Nabha Raja was, like many other Chiefs, 
tired of the monotony of the English rule. As 
they expressed themselves in letters to the Governor 
General, “the lion and lamb might, through the 
“benevolence and justice of the British Government, 
“ drink* out of the same vessel,” but this state of 


* Envoy to Court of Lahore to Secretary to Government of India, 
27th, 29th, 30th March, and 8th April 1843 From Agent Governor 
General to Secretary to Government, dated 15th February 1844 Letter 
of Bqja of Nabba to Agent Governor General, 7th October 1844, 
Letter of the Envoy to Mai Sahib Konr of Kythal, 9th April 1843 , 
and from Maharaja of Pattiala to Envoy, 13th April 1843. 
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things was only agreeable to the lamb. The lion 
desired confusion and war, in which the strong would 
be the conqueror and the weak the prey, and in an 
alliance with Lahore the Raja of Nabha fancied he 
would more easily obtain the objects of his ambition, 
than by remaining on good terms with the English. 

At this time, however, a case occurred which 
zk«MM«r requires notice, as it appeared likely 

to embroil the Raja with the Lahore 
Xofcor *' Durbar, and certainly was consid- 

ered by the latter to evmce an unfriendly feeling on 
the part of the British Government, helping to 
embitter the relations between the two States, which 
were already becoming uncertain and dangerous. 
To explain the nature of the case it is necessary to 
go back some way m Nabha history. 

Dhanna Singh,* a zammdar of Mowran, in 
Birdar Dhanna Nabha territory, left his village 
singh Maiwai. about the year 1793, and took ser- 
vice with Sirdar Sahib Singh of Gujrat, who had 
married Subha Kour, the sister of Raja Jaswant 
Singh. Later lie served under Sirdar Fatah Singh 
Kalian wala, and, in 1807, entered the service of 
Maharaja Jtanjit Singh of Lahore, and, being a 
fine soldier, soon rose to favor. In the year 1815, 
he begged his master to obtain for him the grant of 
his ancestral village of Mowran, dnd the Maharaja 
according preferred his request to Jaswant Singh, 
who objected to the grant. Ranjit Singh then said 
that unless the village was given he would resume 
the lands held, Trans-Satlej, by Subha Kour, the 
widow of Sirdar Sahib Singh Bhangi, who had died 
a short time before. This argument was not with- 

* Dhanna Singh Malwai The history of this Sirdar is given in 
“ the Punjab Chiefs, ” p 192—196. 
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out effect, and after some further delay J as want 
S mg h consented to the grant, which was made in 
1819, the British Agent, General Ochterlony, 
knowing nothing about it, although the Nabha 
authorities declared that he not only was aware of 
the grant, but insisted that it should be made subject 
to service to Nabha of which State Dhanna Singh 
and his father Mai Singh before him had been sub- 
jects. This was certainly never done, and no service 
was ever rendered by Dhanna Singh. He, however, 
occasionally made to the Baja complimentary pre- 
sents, till 1830, when he broke off all connection with 
Nabha, commenced building a fort in Mowran and 
acted as an mdependent Chief. Jaswant Singh 
was very much irritated and wished to resume 
the village , . but this, during the life of the 
Maharaja, he did not dare to do, although his agent 
affirmed that, at the marriage of Nao Nihal Singh, 
in 1837, he asked the Maharaja’s permission to 
resume, and, in reply, was directed to wait till 
the death of Dhanna Smgh who was then a man far 
advanced in years. * 

The object of the Nabha Baja was to jirove 
that Mowran was not a grant made *by him to 
Maharaja Banjit Singh and given by the latter to 
Dhanna Singh Malwai, but that it was a mere 
temporal y exchange for the village of Manokah, 
allowed to Bam Subha Xour his sister , and that 
when this was resumed on her death, he had a right 
to resume Mowran. This lady died in 1839, two 
months before Maharaja Banjit Singh, by whose 
successor, Kharrak Singh, her village was resumed. 
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Sirdar Dhanna Singh Malwai died in May 1843, 
th» *««i* of and Raja Devindar Singh at once 
* ca ^ e d on Hukm Singh, the son of 
*“*•*«• the deceased Chief, to surrender 

the property. The circumstances of the grant were 
quite unknown to Sir G. Clerk, who, in 1839, is 
said to have sanctioned the resumption under the 
impression that the village was merely an exchange 
for that held by Rani Subha Kour ; and, moreover, 
the Raja produced a letter said to have been written 
by Maharaja Kharrak Singh, and dated the 6th 
December 1839, which supported this view of the 
question and which ran as follows : — 

“ As regards releasing or giving up Mowran, in 
Thouttoro/xahm- “ exchange for which Zahura was 
a^!gh. Xhmrrak “ granted to Mai Subha Kour in 
“ the first instance, and Manokah later, which was 
“ resumed by me, Ganda Singh* has explained the 
“ circumstances. He was told that if any one seized 
“ Manokah it should be restored, but he insisted 
“ much upon the restoration of Mowran. As there 
“ is a friendship between us, be satisfied on this 
“ subject and take possession of the village. The case 
“ appears to be as follows ' — The Maharaja gave 
“ MJowran to Sirdar Dhanna Singh, and, as an 
“ exchange, fii'st the village of Zahura, and afterwards 
“ that of Manokah, was given to* Mai Subha Kour - 
“ on her death my officials took possession of 
“ Manokah. Your officials can now also take pos- 
“ session of Mowran if Sirdar Dhanna Singh com- 
“ plains, some other village will be given him.” t 


* This Ganda Singh was a relation of Mai Chand Konr, wife of 
Maharaja Kharrak Singh, and had entered the service of the Rqa of 
Nabha, by whom be was sent to Lahore regarding the Mowran case 
f Translation by Captain Cunningham, Assistant Political Agent 
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Baja Devindar Singh, on the refusal of Sirdar 
tk« Kaja ofNahha Hukm Singh to surrender the vil- 
TtZZ alSZZZdZ sent a force against it in August 

**• 1843, opened fire without delay and 

took it by storm, refusing to allow any reference to be 
made to Hukm Singh or to Lahore The fort was 
plundered and a large quantity of valuables, estimated 
by Sirdar Hukm Smgh at more than two lakhs of 
rupees was carried off.* The Eaja’s account of the 
attack was of course different he asserted that the 
villagers opened fire upon his troops, and the capture 
of the fort was in retaliation for this outrage, while no 
valuables of any description were found or removed t 
Maharaja Sher Smgh, who had now succeeded 
The Tahore court to the unquiet throne of Lahore* 
are very indignant. t p re tended to be, or really was, most 

indignant at the violence done to one of his depen- 
dents and wrote to the British Government for 
redress. But before any reply could be given, Sher 
Singh was assassinated, and several months of 
anarchy succeeded, during which 

And remonetrate. , . _ 

Mowran was forgotten. But, in 
July 1844, the question was again raised and the 
nature of the Lahore demands will be seen from 
The letter orx*ha- an extract from a letter of Maharaja 
raja Daiip singh. J)alip Singh J “ All the circum- 

“ stances connected with the village of Mowran are 
“ understood by the English, and it is known to 
“ them that it belongs to the Khalsa, and you have 
“ also ascertained fully the aggression committed 


* Letter of Rai Kishen Chand, Agent of the Lahoie Durbar, 16fh 
July 1844 Statement of Sirdai Hukm Siugh Malwai, dated 2Jth Apiil 
1844 

fLetteffrom Baja oftfabha ito Agent Governor Geueial dated 
16th July 1844* 

% Received 10th July 1844 
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** and the deceit practised by the authorities of 
“ Nabha. Bai Kishan Chand ( the vakil ) informed 
u me that the" case would soon be satisfactorily 
“ settled, and although it was pleasing to hear this, 
“ still, as there has been much delay, I have thought 
“ it good to remind you that the right of the Lahore 
“ State to the village is proved, and that aggression 
“ and deceit on the part of the Nabha authorities 
“ have been fully ascertained. The belief is that, 
“ considering the friendship of the two States, the 
“ case of Mowran will be satisfactorily settled, and 
“ all the plundered property will be restored, and 
“ that those who have been proved to have com- 
“ mitted aggression and practised deceit will be 
“ adequately punished.” 


The Mowran case having thus become, in the 
excited state of the Sikhs, of great 

The importance ° 

attached to the eaee political importance, a full mvestiga- 
by the Bikhe. tion was made into the merits of the 

case The points on which the whole question 
turned were the validity of the letter of Maharaja 
Kharrak Singh, the nature of the original grant, 
and the person to whom it was made. 


The letter of Maharaja Kharrak Singh permit- 
ting the resumption of Mowran was at once pro- 
nounced a forgery by the Lahore Durbar. The 
original could not be produced, and the Baja of 
Nabha Stated that it had been lost when the papers 
»e r«ai truth of of his minister. Sahib Smgh, were 

the letter of Khar- > ® ' , 

rmkBtngh, seized. But this excuse could not 

be admitted in the face of the denial of the Lahore 
officials that such a document had ever been issued. 
The truth probably was that Ganda Singh, who w&e 
sent to Lahore as a Nabha Agent in 1839, persuaded 
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his relative, Ram Chand Knur, to induce her "weak- 
minded husband Maharaja Kharrak Singh to draft 
a letter similar to that produced , that Raja Dhyan 
Singh, the Lahore Minister, refused his consent to 
the alienation, and the letter consequently was never 
despatched. Raja Jaswant Singh later procured a 
copy of the draft which was produced as genuine 
and valid, although the original letter had never 
been officially issued at all. This was to all intents 
and purposes a forgery. 

The original grant was discovered, dated May 
The irabha author. 1819 , in favor of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, and on this the Nabha Raja 
was compelled somewhat to change 
*tate of the case. his ground He admitted that the 
grant had originally been so made, and stated that 
the British Agent had been informed of it at the 
time, but of this assertion there was no proof. 
There was evidence, however, to show that the Eng- 
lish authorities had no knowledge of the transfer. 
Mr. Clerk had given the Raja, in 1839 , permission 
to resume Mowran, having no idea whatever that 
the Lahore State had any legitimate claim w Colo- 
nel Richmond, equally ignorant of the truth,* and 
accepting, as precedents to follow, the orderg of 
Colonel Ochtorlony in 1814, and of Mr. Clerk in 
1839, told the Raja) when about to march against 
Mowran, that the village appeared to belong to 
Nabha, and that if the Raja chose to resume it he 
was at hberty to do so.t The grant to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was not signed by the Raja, but this, 
which was advanced as a plea against its validity, 

* Mr Clerk to Raja of Nabha, 8th April 1839, and to Colonel 
Richmond, 16th September 1843 

f Colonel Richmond to Raja of Nabha, 19th August 1843. 
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•was of Uttle weight, for Sikh Chiefs did not always 
affix their signatures to documents of such, a nature. 
In any case, the denial of the grant was as foolish 
as it was dishonest, since the Raja had virtually 
admitted the Lahore claim by applying there for 
leave to resume ; while the reason for omitting to 
sign the document was doubtless that the Raja, 
when making the grant, had intended some day to 
deny it either for his personal advantage or to justify 
himself to the British Government for an illegal 
transfer of territory.* 

The question remained whether the village 
shout* the outage * should be restored to Lahore, which 
Lahore, although had held possession for twenty-four 

lt§ original transfer , . , , , 

u>a* illegal. years under Raja Jaswant Singhs 

invalid grant At any other time the British 
Government would probably have waived their 
rights and allowed Lahore to retain what had been 
so long possessed, notwithstanding the original 
acquisition was irregular, but the Sikh Durbar had 
showed so hostile and arrogant a temper that any 
concession might have been misconstrued. That the 
grant was invalid there can be no possible doubt. 
The 'British Government was the paramount power, 
ancl no feudatory was competent to transfer territory 
to another independent power without its consent. 
It is true that no definite ruling was given on 
this subject till 1828, in the case of Raja 
no right of the Sangat Singh of Jhind, but the 
*’-’**-”* principle was known and'acknow- 
lagenoumt*. lodged, and that it was understood 
* is proved by the secrecy attending the transfer of 

f 

• Ookmfti Richmond to Secretary to Government of India, dated 18ft 
May 1844, and 88th May 
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Mowran to Ranjit Singh.* The village 'was conse- 
quently resumed by the British Government ; the 
Baja of Nabha receiving a severe* reprimand, and 
being directed to pay Sirdar Hukm Singh the value 
of the property plundered from the fort.t 

The decision of the British Government excited 
M , , great ill-feeling at Lahore. There 

The indignation ° ° _ 

caused by this deci- can be no doubt that the decision 

slon at JLahore . i * . • 

was correct according to every pnn- 
ciple of international law , but the Sikhs did not un- 
dei stand international law They* only saw the Baja 
of Nabha commit, under the shield of British pro- 
tection, a gross outrage against the Lahore Govern- 
ment, plunder the property of one of the most 
distinguished Lahore Generals, and kill, in his wan- 
ton aggression, several Lahore subjects The rights 
of the British Government, as far as its feudatories 
were concerned, they did not care to understand 
They only knew that the village of Mowran had been 
held by the Lahore State for twenty-four years ; 
that it was seized by violence from Maharaja Sher 
Singh , and that the British Government, which had 
always professed the warmest friendship for the Sikh 
people, not only did not compel its restoration but 
took the opportunity to benefit itself by annexing 
the subject of depute. This feeling was strengthened 
by another case which occurred about the same 
tunc, and which has been before referred to, namely, 
the village of Bains, granted by the Baja of Jhind 


* Resident at Delhi, dated 12th June, to Government of India, and 
Government of India to Resident Dehli, 3rd July 1828 

f Agent Governor General to Secretary to Government, 4th August 
1844, ana Secretary to Government, No. 1,297 dated 11th June 1844, 
and No. 2,480 of 5th October 1844, to Agent Governor General. 
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to Jamadar Khushhal Singh.* That the suspicions 
of the Sikhs Were groundless and childish may be 
true ; but it is certain that the unsympathetic action 
of the British Government at this time did irritate 
the Lahore Government extremely, and was one of 
the causes of the war which so shortly followed. 
It may have been well to insist upon the mainten- 
ance of a principle the correctness of which there was 
no reason to doubt, and to refuse to surrender it in 
favor of any considerations of expediency ; but Go- 
vernments and individuals who talk of principle are 
generally about to do something ungenerous or 
foolish; and statesmanship consists as much in 
respect for prejudices and tenderness for ignorance, 
as in the assertion of principles however unimpeach- 
able. This, the English Government^ not for the 
first or last time, forgot, satisfying itself with the 
excuse, unworthy of a powerful administration, 
that any concessions to justice or generosity might 
be mistaken for weakness. 


The iwM* of 184.8, 
and the conduct of 
the Rojo, of Nabha. 
c 


The autumn of 1845 saw preparations for war 
between the British and the Lahore 
Government in progress, and there 
was soon little doubt with which 
side the sympathies of the Raja of Nabha were 
engaged. The vanity and arrogance of this Chief 
had increased to such a degree,* that the plea of 
imbecility, which was urged in his favor after the 
conclusion of the war, was not an .extravagant one. 
The etiquette of his Court became more and more 
rigid ; from his courtiers he required prostrations and 
the most abject servility m speech and manner , he 


* Agent Governor General to Secretary to Government of India, 
80th July 1844. 

Ante p. 884. 
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desired to omit all titles due to British Officers, even 
to the Agent of the Governor General, and his pride 
would not allow him to meet the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the North Western Provinces beyond his own 
territories. His subjects had now begun to suffer 
from his exactions His father had, on his death 
bed, commanded him to remit, in perpetuity, one- 
fourth of the taxes levied, which were far heavier 
than those levied in British temtory, although 
Jaswant Singh had not been an oppressive ruler. 
This order Devmdar Smgh obeyed m the letter, 
but disregarded in the spirit, for he increased the 
fines, presents and collections, to an amount which 
more than made up the deficiency in direct taxa- 
tion. 

That Raja Devindar Singh was engaged in 
Intrigues tcith intrigues with Lahore, for some 
Xahore time before the Satlej war, there is 

every reason to believe ; although direct and satisfac- 
tory proofs of a treasonable correspondence were not 
found. One reason for this failure of evidence was 
the death of Major Broadfoot, the Governor General’s 
Agent, at Firushahr, and the loss of a large number 
of his papers , and, secondly, that such oommtinica- 
tions as were carried on were not usually trusted 
The vu>u of Gen- to writing General Ram Singh 

6ral Bam Singh to Vn T 1 . 

Kahha of the Lahore army, a man noton- 

onsly hostile to the English, visited Nabha when the 
war was in contemplation, and is believed to have had 
many private interviews with the Raja. The opinion 
of Major Broadfoot may be seen from a confidential 
letter to the Nabha Agent of the 15 th of Decem- 
ber, in which h& wrote as follows — “ In con- 
“ sequence of the receipt of intelligence between the 
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“ Raja and General Ram Singh, sent by Jowahir 
u Singh,* and in consequence of other acts unbecom- 
“ ing his position as a ruler, they had before been 
“ desired to remonstrate with and restrain the 
“ Raja.” 

But when the conduct of the Raja during the 
.. , most critical part of the campaign 

The hoetUc conduct r r © 

* of the Baja during is considered, it will appear super- 
tho campaign. fluous to look for treasonable cor- 

respondence. All the requisitions for supplies, carn- 
age and information, which were issued to the Nabha 
Chiefs, are extant, and from them it appears that 
the first orders and demands of Bntish Agents 
were treated with silent contempt. On the 3rd, 8th, 
and 10th of December 1845, stringent orders were 
issued to the Nabha Agents to pro, vide supplies 
on the road from Kalka to Khanna, and to make a 
road from Latalla to Basia. No attention was 
paid to these directions, and the most serious 
inconvenience was caused to the troops 

For this neglect, the estates of Dehraru and 
Portion of Nabha Amloh were confiscated on the 

territory confisca- _ 

tod. 13th of December 1845, and two 

days later Major Broadfoot addressed to the Nabha 
Agents the letter above referred to, and which con- 
cluded thus — “ at this urgent juncture, much trouble 
“ and inconvenience have been caused by the Raja’s 
“ neglect to provide supplies which have only been 
u procurable by force ; he, therefore 1 now, in writing, 
“ repeats what he had in the morning verbally ex- 
“ pressed to them, that unless the Raja of Nabha 
“ come into the British camp on that or the follow- 


* Jowahir Singh was at this time- Wwr, or Prince Minuter, at 
Lahore. 
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“ ing evening he will be considered an enemy to 
* “ the British ; further that Kanha Mai ( the Baja’s 
“ agent ) who had been sent on, m advance, to 
“ collect supplies and had failed, remain in attend- 
*** ance, under surveillance, and in charge of the supply 
“ department , that the Thannadar who had behaved 
“ with disrespect to the Assistant ( Mr. Oust ), and 
“ who deserves severe pumshment, remain in con- 
“ finement , and that Mulvi Zahur-ul-Hak ( another 
“ agent of the Raja’s ) remain in attendance and 
“ be treated with the usual respect * that in punish- 
“ ment of the present offence, Latalla, with its de- 
“ pendencies, be confiscated, and, tcT this end, the 
“ Rai of Kotla and Rahmut All Khan are ordered 
u to take possession, who will be paid from the reve- 
“ nues of the district.” 

That these stringent orders were not unneces- 
Theordert of Major sary i 8 proved by the inattention 
garded 0 * <M * r * paid to them. The Baja did not 
come into the British camp, but remained at Nabha 
under the pretence of collecting supplies , and, the 
death of the Maharaja of Pattiala occurring* a few 
days afterwards, he took the opportunity to visit 
Pattiala. After the death of Major Broadfoot* the 
disinclination of the Baja to jom the Bntish cajnp 
did not abate. Major F. Mackeson, Commissioner 
of the Cis-Satlej territories, wrote, on the 5th of 
January, by direction of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, to the Baja,* reminding him of Major Broad- 
foot’s letter of the 15th December, and begging him 
to come to Firozpur, where he might explain his 
failure to attend when first summoned. 

• 
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To this letter no answer was returned, but, on 

Apologia to the the 12th January, two letters were < 
Governor General. ' rece i ve d by the Secretary to Go- 
vernment and the Governor General, purporting 
to have been written on the 29th December. The 
former was in some sort an answer to Major Broad- 
foot’s letter, declaring the loyalty of the Baja, 
expatiating on the services rendered by the Nabha 
State, and attempting to explain his connection 
with General Bam Singh. During the operations 
of Sir H. Smith’s column south of the Satlej, the 
Baja once sent his officials to Major Mackeson with 
unmeaning messages, but, not until the 13th of 
February, three days after the battle of Subraon, 
did he leave Nabha, in compliance with a special 
request of Major Mackeson, and proceed to 
Ludhiana. 

The conduct of the Nabha authorities, with re- 
ko evppiiee were gard to carriage and supplies, was 
Brituu Army no* dilatory aud suspicious m the ex- 
victorious treme. At the time when they 

were most needed, nothing whatever was provided, 
though after the battles of Mudki and Firushahr, 
supplies were sent in abundance ; and after the final 
vicfory of Subraon the whole resources of the Nabha 
State were placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment Previous to the battle of Firushahr and 
Mudki, only 32 camels and 681 maunds of gram 
were furnished , while 21,807 maunds and 864 
camels were supplied after these actions, though the 
resources of the State were such that, in the opinion 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, * it could have furnished 
early in January all that was supplied eventually, 
and at least half before the two first battles. 

* Report ou the Raja's conduct to Government of India, 18th Sep- 
tember 1846 
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At the close of the war the Haja was not per- 
• Th»nn.iaofsabha mitted, with the other Protected 
eariuded from Dur ^ attend the* Durbar of the 

Governor General at Ludhiana, and an investigation 
was directed to be made into his condudt, the 
result of which confirmed, in every particular, the 
account which has here been given. A long and 
elaborate defence was submitted by the Raja, some 
points of which must be briefly noticed. 

He first endeavoured to prove that Major Broad- 
The defence of the foot’s order, summoning lam to the 
Baja of xubha. British camp was illegal, as he was 

not compelled to visit the Governor General’s Agent 
beyond his own territory But, in time of war, all 
ceremony must be waived — those who do not act 
with the zeal of friends, must be considered enemies , 
and, after the battle of Subraon, the Raja made 
no difficulty about proceeding to Ludhiana at the 
direction of Major Mackeson. 

The services rendered in former years by the 
Nabha State were then recounted ; 

The service* all eg- • 

ed to Have been and it was alleged that, during the 

rendered by him. ii ct j n l 

Satlej campaign, birdar Ganda 
Singh, a Nabha Chief, was placed at Major Bihad- 
foot’s disposal, and supplied him with much valut^le 
information, while his son, Lai Smgh, was sent to 
Lahore on the same service Sir H Lawrence, 
however, who succeeded to the Agency, after Major 
Broadfoot’s death* at Firushahr, could find no 
evidence bf any such information having been given ; 
nor did Ganda Singh or Lai Singh ever furnish him 
with a single item of intelligence that was worth 
anything, although the latter passed through the 
Sikh camp at Subraon a week before the battle. 
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The deputation of General Bam Singh, to 
Nabha was explained as being a visit to his native 
country, where he desired to fix his home, being 
disgusted with the Lahore service ; that he only paid 
one complimentary visit to the Baja, presenting his 
rum and returning at once to Lahore.* 

Supplies, it was asserted, had been collected 
cth mjtyHcr toitnr- aa speedily as possible, and the 
ud - Nabha contingent placed entirely 

at the service of the English, so that the Baja was 
compelled to raise fresh troops to provide for the 
protection of his territory. It is indeed true that 
a contingent of Nabha troops was present at Mudki 
and Firushahr, but not a man fought on the side 
of the English in those or the subsequent actions. 
The excuse for disregarding the direction of 
„ . . Major Broadfoot to join the camp, 

having visited the was that the Raja, on his way to 
Bruuh camp. tbc army head quarters, had reached 
Malerkotla, when he heard of the death of Major 
Broadfoot. That he then returned to Nabha, and 
the dearth of the Maharaja ofPattiala happening at the 


♦•The character of General Ram Singh Jallawalia was well known 
He was high in favor at Lahore, and whatever his visit to Nabha may 
have signified, he certainly ciossed the Satlej with the object of sounding 
the Protected Chiefs, and discovering how far Lahore might count on 
their assistance. The information which ijiduced Major Broadfoot to 
issue the order to the Nabha Chief to attend his camp, was given by 
a native of position, who had considerable opportunities of knowing the 
truth, and was, true or false, in considerable detail He stated that 
Jowahir Singh of Lahore sent General R&jp Singh to Raja Devindar 
Singh, and that they were closeted together for several hours. Afterwards 
Munshi Bablh Singh was admitted, and the following plan of operations 
agreed upon : — They estimated that Nabha, Ladwa, and other disaffected 
Gnieffe In the Cis- Satlej States, could raise 60,000 fighting men who were 
to he employed, while the Sikh army was engaged with the British, 
in Intercepting the communications of the latter, plundering baggage, 
and cutting off their supplies. All this having been arranged, General 
Bam Siugfe returned to Lahore. This story was very possibly true, 
hut the decision against the R%ja was not influenced by it, hut by his own 
acts and omissions only. 
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same time, bis duties as the head of the Phulkian 
family compelled him to visit Pattiala and attend 
the funeral ceremonies. The roads,* the Raja more- 
over stated, were unsafe for travelling. 

The truth, however, appeared to be that only 
ne mat truth of the road which led to the British 
the matter. camp was, to the Raja, unsafe. 

The danger was purely imaginary, the road being 
covered with hackeries and unarmed camp-followers, 
and the Raja would have had with him a force 
amply sufficient to protect him had any danger 
existed. A mere comparison of dates will be suffi- 
cient to show the unwillingness of the Raja to attend 
the summons to the British camp. Major Broadfoot’s 
order was given on the 1 5th of December, and might 
easily have, been complied with m forty-eight 
hours. The Maharaja of Pattiala died on the 
23rd of December, and it was only necessary, 
for compliance with Sikh etiquette, that the Raja 
should attend any time within seventeen days from 
the death, to pay a visit of condolence to the family, 
and this too was a merg matter of ceremony, im- 
material m comparison with the necessity of proving 
his devotion and loyalty to the Government. It 
was moreover necessary for him to be present at the 
cremation. As Pattiala is only eighteen miles 
from Nabha, one day was amply sufficient for this 
visit. But the Raja went three times to Pattiala, 
remaining .there seventeen days * from the 24th to 
the 27th of December ; from the 4th to the 17th of 
January ; and from the 16th to the 24th of January, 
plainly proving that his object was merely to 
manufacture an excuse to absent himself from the 
British camp, which, even after this, lje never visited 
at all. 
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After a consideration of the evidence against 
The n*ja wns he- the Baja and the explanation urged 
oHherh^HuutZ in ^ defence, no reasonable doubt 
English. can foe entertained he had intrigued 

with the Court of Lahore previous to the war ; that 
he was thoroughly disaffected, though too timid to 
actually join the enemy as the Raja of Ladwa had 
done ; that he made no effort to supply carnage 
or food for the troops ; that he disregarded the most 
direct orders to attend the army m person , that he 
waited till the very last, after the battles of Firu- 
shahr, Mudki and Ahwal, in the hope that the last 
battle on the Satlej would be a defeat for the English, 
in which case he would, without hesitation, have 
declared against them.'* 


The Government of India came io the same 
Wa Benin*** conclusion with regard to the con- 
st*0* *epo*e*, *u* duct of the Rai a of Nabha as the 

one quarter of the 

Nub ha territory omcer who had investigated the Gase. 
confiscate*. Raja Devindar Singh was ordered to 

be deposed, and his eldest son, then a boy of seven, 
to be placed on the throne, dnder the guardianship 
of his step grand-mother, Rani Chand Kour, aided 
by three of the most respectable officers of the 
Nabha State These four persons were to be res- 
ponsible to the British Government for the educa- 


* The correspondence regarding the conduct of the Raja of Nabha 
during the war la veiy voluminous The documents on which this 
account Is founded are chiefly— the defence of the ll&ja prepared by 

his Diwan, Kahn Chand* and submitted to the Agent Governor General 

2 1st April 1846 The original letters, parwanas, and kharitfls sent to 
the J&ya and tus agents by Mr Curne, Mi R Oust, Major Broadfoot, 
Mqor Maekesou, and Major Lawrence, with the replies, and abstract of 
supplies ftimished, the report of Mi R Oust to the Superintendent 
Cis-Satlej States, dated March 7th 1 846, the reports of Major Mackeson, 
c a, to Agent Governor General dated 17th aad 27th July, the report 
of Captain Mills, Assistant Agent to Go\ ernor General to M^jor Mackeson, 
dated 1st February *1646, and the final report and recommendation of 
, Major H Lawrence, dated 18th September 1846 
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tion and safety of the young Raja ; all transit duties, 
estimated at Re 12,200 per annum, the customs of 
the town of Nabha, amounting to Rs * 4,500, excluded, 
were abolished. One-fourth of the Nabha territory, 
the districts of Pakowal, Dehraru, and Ron, less a 
portion worth Rs 12,200, was confiscated, and 
territory valued at Rs 28,766 a year, was to be 
retained by the British Government in lieu of a 
contingent of 100 horse and 133 foot. The remain- 
der, being lands worth Rs 71,224, was to be divided 
equally between the Maharaja of* Pattiala and the 
Raja of Fandkot, in reward for services performed 
during the war. A pension of Rs 50,000 was allowed 
to Raja Devmdar Singh for life from the revenues 
of Nabha, on condition of his residing peacefully at 
any British station south of Dehli or Mehrut * 

The Ex-Raja selected Mathra for his residence, 
Tfcejj* unjnretirea where he remained till 1854. But 
to Mathra. lug misfortunes had taught him 

nothing, even supposing him intellectually capable 
of profiting by ajiy experience whatever He gave 
as much trouble as he cohid, not only to the* English 
authorities, but to his own family at Nabha, to which 
he bore an unnatural hatred. Notwithstanding his 
splendid allowance, he fell deeply into debt, and 
was supposed to sign bonds in the hope that the 
Nabha Government would be compelled to pay. 
At Mathra there were many unscrupulous persons 
who encouraged him in this reckless course, advanc- 
ing meney at exorbitant rates of interest on such 
security. 


* Secretary to Government of India to Agent Governor General, 
No 459, dated 17th November 11145, and Agent Governor General to 
Secretary to Government 15th September 1546 
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His behaviour, at length, became so outrageous, 
m* conduct there, that the authorities of the North 
removal u> \Vestem Provinces considered that 
he should be either placed under re- 
straint or removed to some other locality Where a 
more complete watch could be maintained over him, 
and the Supreme Government, in January 1855, 
sanctioned his removal to any place not in the 
neighbourhood of Nabha, where the Magistrate 
would be able to control, in some measure, his ex- 
travagances.* * 

Thanesar had been suggested as the new re- 
sidence of Devmdar Smgh, but the Government 
considered this place unsuitable, as it was not more 
than 60 miles from Nabha, whither the Ex-Baja 
might, without difficulty, find his way, and where 
his appearance would be the signal for disturbance. 
Even should be fail in exciting disorder, he would 
probably be able to form a party at Nabha and 
carry on intrigues dangerous to the administration 
of the State. Jalandhar or Hoshiarpur were then 
suggested for his residence, but it was finally de- 
termined to remove him to Lahore, where he arrived 
on th6 8th December 1855, the palace of Maharaja 
Kharrak Smgh being assigned to him.t 


* Commissioner Cla-Satlq States to Government Punjab, Nos. SSI 
and 281 dated 9th October and 2nd December 1854 Commissioner 
Agra to Commissioner Ambala, No 724, dated 6th November, with 
enclosures. Government Punjab to Government of Indio, No 1061 
dated 1 3th December 1854 Government of India to Government 
Punjab, No. 440 dated 26th January 1855. 

f Government North Western Provinces No 298 dated 28th March 
with enclosures, to Government Punjab Commissioner Cis Satlej States 
to Government Panjab, No. 195 dated 28tb August, Government Punjab 
to Government of India No. 206 dated 10th March Government of 
India to Government Punjab 1450, dated 20th April 1855 Commissioner 
Lahore, No. 66 dated 25th April 1857, to Government Punjab 
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Baja Devindar Singh died at Lahore in No- 

• Death or DMindar vember 1865. He had married 
singh, a., d isos four fl rs t, the daughter of 

Baja Bam Singh of Balabgarh , then Man Kour, 
the daughter of Sirdar Wazir Smgh of Bangar- 
Nangal in the Amritsar district , his third wife 
was the daughter of Sirdar Gulab Smgh Mansaia, 
and, the fourth, daughter of Sirdar Kharrak Smgh 
Dhallon. Bam Man Kour was the mother of two 
sons, Bharpur Smgh and Bhagwan Smgh, who 
became successively Bajas of Nabha The elder of 
these was born m 1840, and the second two years 
later. • 

Major Mackeson, Commissioner of the Cis-Sat- 
The arrangements lej States, visited Nabha in January 
for earning on the • ig4^ to instal the new Chief, Bhar- 
r^abha. p ur Singh, then an intelligent boy, 

seven years of age. His step-grandmother, Bani 
Chand Kour, the surviving widow of Baja Jaswant 
Singh and a lady of great abihty, was appomted his 
guardian, and three of the oldest servants jof the 
Nabha State, Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh, Fatah Smgh, 
and Behali Mai, were selected to form the Council 
strdar Gurhaheh of Begency * Gurbaksh Smgh, 
th^an^M^uL was appointed to the duty* of 
aenoff. supermtendmg the education of the 

young Prince, had been in the service of Baja 
Devindar Smgh, but, previous to the war, had 
been banished to ^hanesar by his eccentric master. 
He was m exile when Colonel Mackeson called him 
to Nabha to assume the presidency of the Council. 


* Agent Governor General to Government of India, No 184, dated 
18th Septembei 1846, and JSo 210, dated 17th Decern bei 1846, to Majoc 
Mackeson , - 
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Munshi Sahib Singh had been the minuter of 
xuh»m sahib, Devindar Singh at the time of the c 
**“**• Cis-Satlej war, and is understood to 

have advised the Chief to evade compliance with the 
demands of the British authorities, and wait the 
progress of events before declaring to which side 
he would adhere. Major Mackeson excluded him 
from all interference with the administration of the 
Nabha State; but he was a favorite with Rani 
Chand Kour, and in a few years 

BanlChandKour. , * , 

recovered much of his influence m 
Nabha and labored to overthrow his rival Sirdar 
Gurbaksh Sin'gh. In this attempt, through the 
haste of the Prime Minister to get rich, he entirely 
succeeded, and, on complaints being preferred against 
Gurbaksh Singh in 1857, an investigation was 
directed by the Chief Commissioner, the result of 
„„ which was that the Minister was 
bahsh singh, and proved to have abused his position 

Utf rtofl o/fcii Hvtili * • i i • ip i i -i /»i i 1 

to enrich himself, and to have filled 
all offices of importance with members of his own 
family.* He was dismissed from office, his jagirs 
were resumed, and both he and his family were 
prohibited from re-employment in the Nabha State. 
Mijnshi Sahib Singh, then, without any special 
authorization from Government, succeeded the exiled 
Minister as President of the Council.* 

The most important case which occurred during 
ThaeaMoftheaiu the minority of Raja Bharpur Singh, 
related to the village of Blui Rupa. 
FkaiMan chi*/*. It will be remembered that this 


* Government Peujab to Commissioner Cis-Satlej States No. 298, 

dated 28th March, Nos. 412 and 427 dated 27th April and 1st May 1857 
Commissioner Cis-Satlej States No 88, dated 17th A$ril 1857 
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village was held in shares by the Chiefs of Pattiala, 
Nabha, Jhind, Bhadour and Malod, and afforded a 
fair presumption that these families Were originally 
independent of each other.* It is by no means 
easy to determine the early history of the village, 
but there is no doubt that the site was first selected 
by Bhai Rup Chand, the giird, or spiritual adviser, of 
Tilokha and Rama, the sons of Phul, and that he 
obtained their permission to found a village. He 
died, however, before carrying out his project, and 
some time later, his grandson, Bhai Dhanna Singh, 
built the village on the selected spot, calling it 
Bhai Rupa after the name of the Guru. 

The land occupied by the village was taken 
from the adjacent lands of Phul and Kangar, that 
taken from the former being allowed to the Bhai- 
kians or descendants of Bhai Rupa, rent free, they 
making their collections from the zammdars without 
interference from the Phul Chaudhns. In the 
Kangar division of the village, the Bhaikians had a 
smaller share, but, after the death of Rai Bakhtyar, 
who managed the collections of this patti on share, 
the Bhaikians obtained more land, for which they 
paid a small acknowledgment to the IV^iani data, 
owners of Kangar. Subsequently the village of 
Kangar came into the possession of Nabha, the 
tribute to the Miam& ceased to be paid, and, in 1805, 
the Raja of Nabha took the administration of the 
Kangar patti of »Bhai Rupa into his own hands. 
After the death of Tilokha and Rama, the Phulkian 
patti was held in equal shares by Gurditta, Sukh- 
chen, Ala Singh, Man Singh, and Chuhr Singh, the 
ancestors of the houses of Nabha, Jhind, Pattiala, 
Malod and Bhadour. The Police management 

' * ~4m IV 289. 
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remained with Nabha, as Bhai Bupa was adjacent 
to that State. This arrangement was for mutual 
convenience, and although, in 1841, the other sharers 
denied the right, Nabha had always exercised Police 
control. This village and the rights therein belong- 
ing to the several Chiefs was a fruitful cause of 
dispute, and gave the greatest trouble to the Political 
Officers. Each State considered it a point of honor 
to maintain its position in the village, supporting its 
claims by any means, however unscrupulous, and it 
was not till 1854, that the disputes were finally 
adjusted and the boundaries fixed. 4 

Baja Bharpur Singh attained his majority a 
The Mutiny of few months after the breaking out 
18aT ‘ of the mutiny of 1857. At this 

critical time he acted with the utmost loyalty and 
intelligence, and his services were as distinguished 
as those of the other Phulkian Chiefs. 


At the commencement of the mutiny the Baja 
.. was directed to hold himself in 

cervices of Baja readiness for service, and, on the 
Bharpur singh, 17 th of May, was placed in charge 

of the important station of Ludhiana, which he 
occupied with 350 horse, 450 foot, and 2 guns, re- 
maining there for six months, and, during his occa- 
sional absences, leaving his brother in command. 
Be furnished an escort of 300* men for the siege 
train ordered from Philor to accompany the Com- 
, mander-in-Chief to Dehli. TheiNusserl battalion 
had been appointed for this duty, but they* reftiped 
to march, and Nabha troops were alone available for 

* 'VotaminoaS vernacular record of 1884, 1841, 1944 W 
Wynyjvd, Esq., to Commissioner Cis- Satie* States, No. 420, dated ,2th 
September 1842, enoioeing report of R H Greathed, E»q, of the" 6th 
September, H., Davidson, Esq , Settlement Offlper, to Oomjqfeefoner 
Cfc-Satk^ States, No. 244, dated 7th Noyember 1831. " * ' 
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the duty. When the Jalandhar mutineers reached 
Philor, the Deputy Commissioner took a detach- 
ment of 150 Nabha troops, and, 4 destroying the 
bridge, opposed the passage of the enemy. The 
troops behaved well, a great number of the mutineers 
were kiUed, and several of the Nabha men were 
killed and wounded. 

Raja Bharpur Singh was anxious himself to 
march to Dehli at the head of his troops, as the 
Baja of Jhind had done. This was not allowed 
He was very young, and such ^service was more 
onerous than could be fairly asked from him. A 
detachment, however, of his force, about 300 in 
number, did good service at Dehli under Sirdar 
Dldir Singh, throughout the siege. 

In addition to this, the Raja enlisted many 
hundred new troops , he furnished supplies and 
carriage ; arrested mutineers marching through his 
State , and performed every service required of him 
with the utmost loyalty and good-will At a time 
when money was urgently wanted, he advanced 
to Government a loan bf two and a half • lakhs of 
rupees.* 

The Commissioner of the Cis-Sailej States, 

reward* re- after the disturbances were over, 

mommeuded fur bt* * 

BervteeM, 

rewards should be ’conferred upon the Raja : — - 

(1) . A. grant of territory taken from the 
Ludhiana or Firbzpur districts and not exceeding in 
value Rs. 30,000 per annum, to be given to him and 
his male heirs in perpetuity. 

(2) . ... Thai his khiilat from the Governor Gene- 
ral should be increased. - from "seven pieces to fifteen, 

* Commissioner Cfe-Satld States, Ho 6.% dated 4th March IMS. 
With statement of set vices of the Baja of Nabha 


recommended that the following 
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to place him on the same footing as the Baja of 
Jhind. 

(3) . That he should be received with a salute 
of nine guns on visiting any of the large military 
stations, or at the Durbar of the Governor General. 

(4) . That his visit to the Governor General 
should be returned by the Foreign Secretary. 

The Government, however, on further consider- 
Thote granted Mm ation, bestowed upon Raja Bhurpur 
by th« Government Singh rewards far more valuable 

than those originally proposed. The divisions of 
BAwal and Kanti, in the confiscated Jhajjar terri- 
tory, were made* over to him, worth Ss. 1,06,000 
per annum, on condition of good behaviour and 
service, military and political, in times of general 
danger and disturbance. His khillat tyas increased 
from seven to fifteen pieces ; a salute of eleven guns 
was granted him ; his visit to the Governor Gene- 
ral was directed to be returned by the Foreign 
Secretary, and his honorary titles were increased. * 
In addition to these honors, there were confer- 
m* right*/ a* top- red upon 'him those privileges 
eap J£ l - which he, in common with his 
/«rre*. . ^ kinsmen of Pattiala and Jhind, had 

asked from Government in their Paper of Requests 
in 1858 : the power of life and death ; the right of 
adoption ; and the promise of non-interference of the 
British Government m the domestic affairs of the 
family and the internal management of* the State, t 

■ r - J - ■ “ — I- ■ I 

, * Government Punjab to Government of India, No 136* of 12th 

Match and 202 of 13th April 1666. Government of India to Govern* 

► raeutPanJab, No* 1649 A* dated 2nd Jane, and to R^a of Nftbha of the 
• same dele. 

, f Itohr of requeete submitted by the throe Phnlkian Chiefs For 
r detaHs vld% Pattiala History Commissioner Dfe-Satlej States, to Go# 
vernmeftt Punjab, No 149, dated 20th May i860 Government Punjab 
^Government of India, No. 104, dated 16th June Government of India 
to Government Punjab, No 9047, dated 96 May 1669 Secretary of 
State Government of India, No. 64, dated 1st December 1869. 
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A Sanad was granted to Raja Bharpur Singh, 
in May 1860, confirming to him his 

The Sanad of 1840 j.i 4 j j 

estates ancestral and acquired, and 
conferring independent powers and privileges, similar 
to those granted to the Chiefs of Pattiala and Jhind. 
The right of adoption which had been so earnestly 
desired by all these Chiefs was included in this 
Sanad.* 

On the 18th of January 1860, Lord Canning, 
The Durbar of Viceroy and Governor General, 
1890 held a Durbar af Ambala, at which 


* Translation of the Sanad given to the Rajah tof Nabha by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General . 

Simla, 5th Mat 1860. 

Since the establishment of British supremacy m India, the present 
Rajah of Nabha ajid his ancestor, Rajah Juswant Sing, have given 
various proofs of their loyalty to the British Govei nment Moie recently, 
the present Chief of Nabha has surpassed the former achievements of 
his race, by the constancy and com age he evinced during the mutiny of 
1857-58 In memory ot this unswerving and conspicuous loyalty, His 
Excellency the Viceioy and Governor General of India has conferred 
additional honors and terntory upon the Rajah for himself and his heirs for- 
ever, and has graciously acceded to the Rajah’s desire to receive a Sanad 
or Grant uudei the hand and seal of the Viceroy, guaranteeing to the Riyah 
the fiee and unreseived possession of his ancestial territories, as well as 
of those tracts bestowed on the Rajah by the British Government 

Clause 1 —The Riyah and his heirs for ever will exercise fall 
sovereignty over his ancestral and acquired dominions, according to the 
annexed list All the rights, privileges, and pierogatives which the 
Rsy ah eujoys in his hereditary ten itories, he will equally enjoy in his 
acquned terntones All feudatories and dependants of every gegree, 
will be bound to reader obedience to him thioughout his dominions 

Clause is Except as provided in Clause 8, the British Government 
will nevei demand fiom the Rajah, or any of his successors, or from any 
of his feudatoi les, relations or dependants, any tribute ou account of 
revenue, sei vice, o$ any other plea 

Clause 3 The British Government cordially desire to see the 
noble house of Nabha perpetuated, and m this spirit confers upon the 
Rajah ana his heirs for ever, whenever nude issue may fail, the right of 
adopting a successor from among the descendants of the Phoolkeean 
family. If, however, at any time the Rajah of Nabha should die without 
male issue, and without adopting a successor, it will still be open to 
the Mahanya of Pattiala and the Rajah of Jheeud, in concert with the 
Commissioner or Political Agent of the British Government, to select 
a successor from among the Phoolkeean family; but m that case a 
nuzsnrauah or fine equal to one-third of the gross annual revenue of the 
Nabha State shall be paid to the British Government. 
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all the Cis-Satlej Chiefs were present, and addressed 
the Raja of Nabha in the following terms : — 

“ Baja of Nabha — 

“ You have been equally forward and equally 
ai« vuer»y<» ad- earnest, with other Chiefs of your 
dr*nt otueBnja. ancient race, in your support of the 

authority of the British Government. 

Clause 4 — In 1847 the British Government empowered the Rajah fo 
inflict capital punishment aftei refei ence to the Commissioner It now 
removes the restnction imposed by tins reference, am! invests the 
Ka|ah with absolute power of life and death ovet his own subjects 
With regaid to British subjects committing crime, and apprehended 
in his territory, the Rajah will be guided by the rules contained in the 
Despatch of the Honorable Coart of Directors, to the Madras Govern- 
ment, No 3 dated 1st June 1836 The Rajah will exert himself to 
execute justice and tfo promote the happiness and welfare of his people 
He engages to piohibit Snttee, Hlaveiy, and Female Infanticide thioughout 
his lei atones, and to punish with the utmost ugor those who are found 
guilty of any of these crimes 

Clause 5 The Rajah will never fall m his loyalty and devotion to 
the Soveieign of Gieat Bntain 

Clause 6 If any force hostile to the British Government should 
appear in this neighboui hood, the Rafah will co-operate with the British 
Government and oppose the enemy He will exert himself to the 
utmost of his resources, in providing carriage and supplies for the British 
Troops, according to requisitions lie may receive. 

Clause 7 The British Government will not received any complaints 
from any of the subjects of the Rajah whether maafeedars, jageerdars, 
relatives, dependents, servants or other classes 

Clause 8 The British Government will respect the household and 
family arrangements of the Rajah, and abstain from any interference 
therein 


Clduse 9 JThe Rajah, as heretofore, will furnish, at current rates 
through the agency of his own officers, the necessary materials required 
for the^construction of railroads, railway stations and imperial roads 
and budges He will also fieely give the laud required for the construc- 
tion of raihoads and imperial lines of road , 

Clause 10 The Rtyah and his successors, &c , will always pursue 
the same course of fidelity and devotion to the British Government, 
and the Government wilt always be ready to uphcdd the honor and 
dignity of the Rajah and his house ° 

Bchkduuc or ths Tee*ito*ies belonging to the Rajah or f Nabha. 

Ancestral Possessions 


Ferguanah Nabha Khas. 

„ Umloh 

„ Bhadsnu. 

„ Kapurgurh. 

„ Dhnnowla. 

„ Phool with Dyalpoors. 

„ Jeylokee. 

„ Sotbuddee. 
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“ The assistance which you gave to the Queen's 
army in the transport of its heavy artillery from the 
Satlej to Dehli was a signal and valuable service. 

“ Your loyalty and zeal have, as in the case of 
your fellow Chiefs, been marked by rewards and 
honor, which will assure you of the high esteem in 
which your conduct is held by the Government. 

“ Additions have been made to your possessions, 
and the grant will be formally confirmed to yourself 
and your descendants. If these should fail you, yOur 
adoption of an heir from amongst 0 the members of 
the Phulkian house will be gladly recognized. 

“ It is the desire of the Queen’s Government 
that the power and dignity of your loyal family 
should endure and flourish.”* 

o 

Share of Bhaee Eoopa, with right of jui lsdiction, and right over all 
subordinate rent free holders residing therein 
Acquired. Possessions 

Pergunnah Kantee, f By letter from Secietary, Government of 
,, Bawal, 4 India, dated 2nd June 1858, No 1549 A 
Feudatories and Tributaries . 

The Sikhs of Sonthee # 

The Sikhs of Bam Dass Boongguranwalla* * 

Rodh Knneea Goomteewalla 

* Government notification, No 122, A* dated Ambala^Oth January 
1860. A Sanad of adoption was granted, conferring the light supple- 
mentary to the general Sanad of 1 860 > 

To Furzund Arujmund Ekeedut Pyebund DowluUi-Engltsha Burarbmu 8 

Surmour Rajah Bhurpbre Sing Mohender Bahadoor of Nabha 

Dated 6th March 1 862* 

Her M^esty beuig desirous that the Governments of the sevei 
Princes and Chiefs or India who now govein their own territones should 
be perpetuated, and that the representation and duality of their houses 
should be contiuued, "I hereby, in fulfilment of this desn e, lepeat to you the 
assurance which I communicated to you in the Sunud uudei my signa- 
ture, dated 5th May 1860, that cm failure of natuial hens, your adoption 
of an heir from amongst the members of the Phoolkcean house will be 

f ladly lecoguized and confirmed , and that if at any time the Rajah of 
labha should die without male issue, and without adopting a successor 
it will still be open to the Mahar^j&of Puttialla and the Bajah of Jhind 
m concert with the Commissioner or Political Agent of the British Go- 
vernment, to select a successor from among the Phoolkeean family, 
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The rewards and honors bestowed upon the 

ku expreooion of . y OUn 8 Ra J a of Nabha Were wel1 d6 ‘ 

tiumk» to Bor xa- served. His loyalty was hearty 
imtw the Qmm. genuine, and his gratitude for 

the generous recognition of his services by the 
British Government was sincere. As this time he 
forwarded an address to Her Majesty the Queen, a 
translation of which may be recorded here as a speci- 
men of oriental complimentary composition. 

“ To the sublime presence — brilliant with grace 
“ and light — the fountain of munificence and 
“ honor — Lord of the Universe — famous as 
“ Alexander — puissant as Jamsher — the 

“ Queen of England (may her Empire endure 
" for ever ) 

“ Your lowly petitioner, Bharpur Singh, plac- 
“ ing the sign of humility on the forehead of sub- 
" mission, and bending his head in dutiful obeisance, 
“ ventures to present this humble address. 

“ At a joyful time when the hearts of men were 
“ refreshed and gladdened by the mercy of God, and 
*' like a* meadow were made green and succulent by 
“ the bounteous rain of heaven, the key that unfolds 
“ the desired treasure of your tributories arrived in 
“ the charge of your Majesty’s gracious Proclamation, 
“ accompanied by a letter from his Excellency, lofty 
“ in rank, pure in spirit, the Bight Honorable the 
“ Governor General, and spread a grateful shade over 


but In that caw a Nnzzuranah or line eqnal to one-third of the gross 
annual revenue of the Nabha State shall be paid to the British Gorecn- 
ment. 

Be assured that nothing shall distort) the engagement thus made 
to you so long as your house is loyal to the Grown and ftuthfnl to the 
conditions of the Treaties, grants or engagements which record its obli- 
gations to the British Government 

' (Signed) CANNING. 
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“ your petitioner. Your servant was overwhelmed 
“ with the mighty honor this missive conferred, and 
“ his heart was overjoyed at the pearls of grace which 
“ every sentence disclosed, and especially with your 
“ Majesty’s gracious assurances to the Princes and 
u Chiefs of India, that your Majesty would secure the 
“ foundations of their power, and confirm all treaties 
'‘and obligations made by the Honorable East India 
“ Company, and also respect, with generous magnani- 
“ mity, the rights, privileges, ^nd ancient customs of 
“ the natives of this country. Your petitioner, and 
“ his ancestors before him, have always been steady 
“ m their loyalty to a Government whose fame is as 
“ wide as the heavens above. 

“ In commemoration of the happy news, your 
“ servant to shpw his boundless joy, convened a Special 
“ Durbar, and having collected all the Ministers and 
“ servants of the State, as well as the rich and poor, 
“ he announced the gracious terms of the proclamation 
“ to all present in an audible voice ; constellations of 
“ fireworks were let off, and the streets of the City 
“ were illuminated, and your servant’s people were 
“ intoxicated with happiness and joy How great is 
“ the goodness of God, and how great ls^the favour 
“ of your Majesty . such was the thought and exclam- 
“ ation of every one at the Durbar, who, on hearing 
11 the gracious words of the Proclamation, broke forth 
“ in praises of the Almighty and of His servant the 
“ Queen. As* God in His wrath had afflicted the 
“ people of this country and crushed them m the 
,f press of calamity by raising up rebels and traitors, 
“ so now by means of Your Majesty’s gracious cle- 
“ mercy he has reared them to peace and favor. 
“ The whble population unites its vcnce in one hymn 
“ of thanksgiving, among the foremost in gratitude 
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u are the Princes of India. Your petitioner has always 
“ clung to the skirts of Your Majesty’s protection, 
and is well asshred that his interests will improve as 
“ the fortune and wealth of the British Empire ad- 
vance. With these reflections your servant blows 
“ the trumpet of congratulation on your Majesty’s 
<( accession with a loud and cheerful blast. If every 
“ hair of his body was turned into a tongue, he could 
“ never finish the peal of praise at Your Majesty’s 
“ fixed intention to uphold ancient treaties. Your peti- 
“ tioner’s ancestors placed themselves under British 
u protection in 1808, and from that time they have 
“ never swerved from their loyalty, and have found 
“ their reward in ever-increasing treasures of honor 
“ and favor Their fidelity to the State has been 
“ proved and confirmed by the letters of Lord Lake 
“ and other eminent English officers. Your petitioner 
“ will follow reverently in their steps, being assured 
u that his prosperity, both present and future, is in- 
“ separably bound up with that of the British Empire. 
“ Finally, may God Almighty destroy your Majesty’s 
u enemies, as the sun rising with the day drives beasts 
“ of prey to their noisome dens and may the Star of 
“ youy Empire be always in the ascendant, diffusing 
“ light over the world, the symbol of victory.”* 

'It will be remembered that the Baja of Nabha 
Thm Nabha ' toqn had, at the commencement of the 
K mutinies, given a loan of lakh of 
***■»• rupees to the Government. In ad- 

dition to this there remained due to Nabha seven 
lakhs, from the 5 per cent loan of 1848, making a 
total of nine and a half lakhs. When Baja Bharpur 

* This letter ws answered by the Secretary of State by oommand 
of Her Majesty, 30th September I8S9. The Maharaja of Pattfala end 
the BMa of JhmdwUo had also addressed Her Majesty, received, at the 
aame time, tt|ost graeioos replies 
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Singh and the Maharaja of Fattiala understood 
that the British Government was not anxious to 
retain the Pargannahs of Kanoudh hnd Budwanah, 
forming part of the confiscated territory of Jhajjar, 
they applied for it to be given to them, at 20 years 
purchase, proportional to the amount of their res- 
pective loans. The proposal was agreed to, and Kan- 
oudh tillages, worth about Rs. 48,000 per annum, 
were given to the Raja of Nabha on the same terms 
as the ancestral and acquired lands had been confirmed 
to him a short time befoie.* . 

Twenty years purchase of these villages amoun- 
ted to about Rs. 10,000 in excess of what was due 
to the Raja, but the surplus was deducted from the 
interest still due to him, t 


* Translation of a Sum id or Grant of portions of the Pergunnahs 
of Kunoudh and Boodwanah f District Jhujjar , bestowed on the 
Rajah of Nabha by His Excellency Earl Canning , Q C. B, 
Viceroy and Governor Qeneial of India 

Whereas the devotion and loyalty of the Rajah of Nabha and 
P ramble 1118 ancesfcor > Rajah Juswant Smg, have always 

beeu conspicuous since the establishment of British 
supremacy in India His Excellency the Viceroy and Goveinoi General 
being desirous of marking his high® appreciation of these qualities, has 
been pleased to bestow upon the Rqjah portions of Peiguunahs Kanoudh 
and Boodwanah, of the District ofJhuyur, containing foity two (42) 
villages, according to a Vepiaculai list annexed, assessed at a yearly 
reveuue of forty seven thousand five hundied and, twenty five 
(Rs 47,525), and to accept fiom the Rajah a Nuzzuranah of nine la&hs 
fifty thousand and five hundred (Rs 9,50,500) It is accordingly 
ordained as follows t — 

Article l. — The territories above mentioned are conferred upon the 
Rajah of Nabha and his heirs for ever. 

Article 2 — The Rajah and his successors will exercise the same 
rights, privileges ahd prerogatives m these newly acqnued territories 
as he at present enjoys m his ancestral possessions, according to the 
terms of the Sunnud, dated 5th May 1860, and signed by His Excellency 
Earl Canning, Viceroy and Governor General of India. 

Article 8 —The llajab and his successors will continue to main- 
tain the same loyal relations With the British Government, and to fulfil 
the same obligations with regard to tills newly acquired territory, as 
r ^rere imposed on him by the terms of the Sunnud, dated 5th May I860, 
Mfegtlng to the Rajah’s ancestral .possessions. 

f Commissioner Cis-Satlej - States to Government Punjab, No 87 
dated 2dru May I860. 
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Baja Bharpur Singh, on obtaining his majority, 
rnt far mt i nmugura- evinced great earnestness in improv- 
pur « nth. mg the character ot his administra- 

tion. Early in 1859, the Agent of the Lieutenant 
Governor had made an investigation which resulted 
in the dismissal of some of his ministers. This be- 
ginning the Baja followed up by many reforms,, 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Maharaja of 
Pattiala or the Commissioner of Ambala. It had been 
the policy of the Baja’s advisers to estrange him from 
the Maharaja of • Pattiala, who, being a Prince of 
ability and related to Nabha by blood, would be 
likely to give him good advice and discourage their 
intrigues ; but Bharpur Singh was intelligent enough 
to perceive that his interest was bound up with that 
of the Maharaja, and he maintained a friendship 
with him only terminated by death.* 


The evils which result from minorities in 
_ . Native States have been noticed m 

Hi* oharnettr, and 

intelligent*, and the history of the Jhind State f 
Raja Bharpur Singh was a remark- 
able exception to what is unfortunately a very general 
rule. The excellence of his disposition and his 
natural intelligence were such as to enable him to 
resist the deteriorating influenced which surrounded 
him* and he gave promise of being one of the most 
liberal Princes in Northern Iildia. A taste for 
learning is rare among the Sikhs, but the Raja was 


Government Punjab to Commissioner No 806, 947 dated 2nd 
July, &u<l 2nd of August. Government of India to Government Punjab, 
No. 1977 dated 14th Juue I860 Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to 
&*erasaeafc Punjab, No. 187 dated 22ud September i860 


, ♦CojamiMioiwCie-SatW States to Government Punjab* No 92, 
dated 24th March 1859 Government Punjab to Commistloiier Cis-Satlm 
States, No* 866 dated 2nd April 1859. * 


t Afcfe, p. 860 
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of a studious disposition. He had thoroughly maa- 
, tered the Indian vernaculars, and studied English 
three or four hours a day, whenever the duties 
connected with the administration of his State allowed 
him leisure. The work of all Departments he super-* 
vised himself, and a private memorandum, drawn 
„ , up in English and containing rules 

up f*r the dtgpo*u for the disposition of his time, was 

tlon of hi* time 1111 . , 

a very remarkable document, show- 
ing how earnestly he was resolved to neglect no 
opportunity for self-improvement and to govern 
for the good of his people. It concluded with these 
words . — > 


“ In conclusion, I invoke a blessing from the 
“ Almighty, and from the Durbar Srf Suth Giirdial, 
** to preserve me steadfast in the discharge of these 
“ my duties, and to enable me so to pass my life, 
“ that, under the Almighty’s shadow and protection, 
“ I may live to his glory, and be a blessing to others. ’’ 

In September 1863, Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, 
Nominated nm em. offered Raja Bharpur Singh a seat 

her of the legislative J n legislative GounCll . the 

Elgin honor of the Star of India having 

been assigned to tfye Raja of Jhind. This Honor 
was gratefully accepted by Bharpur Singh, jvho 
looked forward with great pleasure to his visit to 
Calcutta in the following January. But the Raja 
was destined pjever to take his seat in Council. 


Frgm June 1863, he had suffered severely from 
fever. His illness was, in the first 
instance, brought on by fatigue and 
excitement at an entertainment, given by his aunt, 
Sirdami Mehtab JLour, widow of Sirdar Aqan, 
Singh, Rangar Nanglia, on the occasion of the 
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marriage of her son Attar Singh. This entertain- 
ment took place on the 23rd of June, and the Baja, 
after his return/ was attacked with fever which he 
was unable to shake off for nearly two months, when 
his physician, knowing his inveterate dislike to 
quinine, contrived to conceal this medicine in pills, 
JSTZ thTiii- an d administer it to his patient, who 
««" return* and became entirely convalescent and 
eun«. ln rapid **" took the bath of health, in accord- 
ance with Hindu custom. That same day the Baja’s 
illness returned more severely than ever. He had 
taken unusual exercise on the day in question , had 
walked to the Gtfrdhwdra four hundred yards distant, 
and from his house to the top of the castle, a building 
of great height, and had changed his sleeping apart- 
ment, of the heat of which he complained At night 
‘the fever returned and never again left him. From 
a remittent character with ague, it became continual 
and acute. The great natural delicacy of his consti- 
tution and his nervous temperament increased the 
difficulty of treatment, and his lll- 

Bie death. , J • j j l n 

ness became a rapid decline from 
which he died on the 9th of November.* 

Baja Bharpur Singh left no son, and it was 
THe^hetr to the f° r the other Phulkian Bajas, in 
Kabha throne. concert with the Political Agent of 
A m bala, to select a successor’ from among the 
members of the Phulkian family, in accordance with 
the terms of the Sanads of 1860 and 1862. 

or 


* Agent to Lieutenant Governor Cis-Satlej States, No A dated 10th 
November 1863, to Government Punjab Government Pmijab to Agent, 
Mo. 820, dated 23rd Novembei 1863 Depositions taken at Nabha of 
Ghulam Murtasa, Physician to the Maharaja of Partial a, and Muhammad 

Bakah, Physician to the Kaja of Nabha, 
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These documents provided that should the 
iMiMMimiiM Chief die without male issue and 
'ZT'Ml having without adopting a successor, a fine, 
be«*adoptea. or nazrdna, of one-third of the 

gross annual revenue of the State should be levied 
on the next succession The Phulkian Chiefs desired 
to save Nabha from the payment of this fine, and 
the Maharaja of Pattiala and the Raja of Jhind, 
on being addressed by the Political Agent, Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes, on the subject of the succession, 
wrote replies precisely similar in eharacter, to the 
effect that the proper heir was Prince Bhagwan 
The other Phui. Singh, the younger brother of the 
late Raja , that it was well known 
an adoption that Raja Bharpur Singh, having 

no children, hgd always recognized his brother as 
his heir and had always treated him with the great- 
est confidence and affection ; that on the night of 
the Raja’s death, according to the statement of the 
Nabha officials, he sent for his brother, and, m full 
possession of his senses, confirmed the Prince as 
his successor, exhorted him to follow his example of 
loyalty to the British Government , to carry on the 
administration of the State for the good o£ the 
people, and to heed the counsels of the trusted 
officials, whom, moreover, he commanded to obey 
and servo his brother as they had served him. 

This confirmation the Phulkian Rajas stated 

foZeZeZnlZZ* considered as proof that Bhag- 
eweuee the npyment wan Singh had been regularly 

naatrana adopted , that the intention of the 

Raja, previous to his illness, that his brother should 
succeed him was acknowledged, and .that, under the 
circumstances, it would be in accordance with the 
dignity of the British Government to consider the 
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Prince as the regularly adopted successor and to 
waive the right to the fine conferred by the third • 
clause of the treaty of 1860. 

The request of the Chiefs, though prompted by 
kindly feeling towards Nabha, and 
mn the natron* possibly by a hope that their good 
mu irrational offices would be, at some future time, 

returned under similar circumstances, was neverthe- 
less absurd. The British Government had yielded 
everything to the Phulkian Chiefs except the right, 
as paramount an3 sovereign, to a fine in case of death 
without heirs or without adopting a successor. No 
Government in the world has ever been so generous 
before to its feudatories , but the concessions granted 
only induced the Chiefs to endeavour to evade com- 
pliance with the only condition by which they were 
still bound. 

t 

The story of the acknowledgment of the Prince, 
prime* Bhagman previous to the Raja’s last illness, 
was a pleasing fiction. Baja Bhar- 

rtoJTci P ur Smgh was a very young man, 
m mu. and there was every reason to hope 

that, he would have children of his own to succeed 
him; at Any rate, the adoption or acknowledgment 
of his brother as heir had never been notified to the 
Political Agent or to Government, and, consequent- 
ly, had not received such confirmation and recogni- 
tion on the part of the British Government, as, 
under the terms of the sanad of the 5th of March 
1862, were necessary to its validity.* 


♦ Letters of the Maharaja of Pattiala and Raja of Jfcind to Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, dated 12th December 1863 Commissioner C!s- 
Batlej States to Government Punjab, No 309, dated 16th December 
1863 Government Punjab to Government of India, No 478, dated 
19th December 1863. 
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The story of the death-bed scene ; the con- 
firmation of the succession to his 
°L. «£ brother ; and the commitment of the 
^ a !* . dsa *! t ' b * d officials and the State to his care, 
was a pure fiction, invented by the 
Nabha officials to save their State from payment of 
the fine. The Prince was present certainly for a 
short time while his brother was dying, but no con- 
versation whatever passed between them nor was a 
word spoken to the officials regarding the succession.* 
In the opinion of the Phulkian Rajas that 
The Government Prince Bhagwan Singh should suc- 
ceed his brother the Government 
deny hu adaption. entirely concurred. But they re- 
jected altogether the assumption that the nomination 
of Bhagwan Singh as heir, was in any sense an adop- 
tion, and the claim to exemption from payment of 
Naarana, as one of right, consequent on that alleged 
adoption. The construction of the Sanad of the 
5th of May 1860 was perfectly clear, and the State 
was liable to the payment of Nazrana — “ if at any 
“ time the Raja of Nabh® should die without male 

* There was no means of proving this statement false at the time ; 
but, the following year, An investigation was conducted at Nabha ijpgard- 
mg the death of Raja Bharpnr Singh The depositions *of every one 
connected with the Court, of opposite parties, weie taken, but there is no 
mention whatever of the circumstances detailed in the letters df the 
Maharaja and Baja of Jhind, although, every word spoken, and the minu- 
test details connected with the Raja's death were all scrupulously recorded 
The following are extracts from the depositions beaung on the only 
interview the Prince had with his bi other on the night of his death 

Sirdar QurbaksK Sny*h, Prime Minuter — “ All time the Raja com- 
“ plained of no pain, but complained of being very dry in the throat 
44 I thought Jt necessary to have him removed to the lower stoi ey He 
“ was carried down, and offered an elephant and other offerings Raja 
44 Bhagwan Singh and Behali Mai, Munshi Narayan Singh and Maham- 
44 mad Hussain Khan, then came on being summoned I saw no one 
44 else Noon*expeeted the event It was at night, and only a few could 
44 attend The Mai Sahiba, fyis mother, then asked to come At first he 
44 objected, as she would weep and diatresglum , but she came at last, and 
14 every one went out and left them alone TheMafSahiba remained wfth 
44 her son about half an hour* The present Raja was not present at the in- 
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“ issue, and without adopting a sucoessor.” Prince 
Bhagwan Singh was, it is true, the legitimate 
successor of his brother, but this right did not 
in any way lessen the obligation which the late 
Baja imposed upon the Nabha State to pay a fine 
under certain circumstances, and in return for the 
privilege of adoption which the British Govern- 
ment conferred upon him, but which he failed to 
exercise, 


The payment of the Nazrana was consequently 
demanded, * and the installation of 

The Installation of ' 

ttufa BhagKan the new Chief took place on the 
*hfgh,A . » * 17th of February 1864, m presence 


u terview, he was in another room Bliagwan Singh had no pi lvate interview 
with his brother befoie the latter’s death ; but he was ith ns The 
** brothers did not speak to each other When told the Hour Sahib ( Bhagwan 
44 Singh) was there, he said "well, let him comfort himself" (tasalli 
* rakha) and he Bhagwan Singh was crying or shedding tears " Alter 
4t this nothing more passed, and the R^ja soon became insensible 

Jtun Singh , Nafar *or House Servant — “ They^ took him (the 
41 Raja) {town stairs I went to inform the Kour Sahib (Bhagwan 
41 Singh) and he came and met his brothei coming down stairs He 
M gpt worse eveiy moment I went to the Mai Sahiba’s antechamber 
“ (deorhi) and gave the news, she came to her son After she left he 
u became woi*se he was senseless for two hours before death ” 


Bnksfyth Singh, Servant of the 'Raja — 44 Tliey brought him (the 
“ Raja) down at about midnight, but I don’t recollect The Kour Sahib 
“ met u* at the bottom of the stairs He remained in the j&np&n m which 
H ho was brought down He did not speak to the Kour Sahib, who 
*was*crymg« and people put him aside, lest he should distuib the 
M Raja ** < 

Many othei depositions might be quoted containing proof, direct 
or implied, that the Raja held no conversation with his bi other at ail 
on the night of bit death , that the question of<the succession was not even 
mentioned , and that the story of the Nabha ministers, related to the 
Mafear&fc of Pattiala of the Raja of Jhind, and repeated in their letters, 
f was a fiction from beginning to end Sirdai Gurbahah Singh, the Pnme 
Minister, and Mauowar All Khan, another Mimstei, calling on the 
Political Agent on the 17th December, repeated to him tVultory of the 
Raja formally nominating his bi other on the night of his death m the 
presence of the Mimstci s , but at the subsequent investigation at Nabha, 
the account of Gurhak^h Singh was quite different, as has been shown, 
wfittoltis certain that M anon or All Khan was never present at all on 
the nigbt of the Rs^a’s death 

* Commissioner Cis-Satlej States to Government Punjab, No. ,812 
dated 17tH December 1863 Government Punjab to Government of 
India, No 430 dated ‘ilat December 1363. Government of Indiato 

Government Punjab, No 54 dated 15th January 1864. 
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of the Maharaja of Fattiala, the Baja of Jhind, the 
Nawab of Maler Kotla, and a great number of the 
Cis-Satlej Chiefs. The Baja of Fandkot arrived 
after the enthronement. In addition to Sir Herbert 
Edwardea, Agent of the Lieutenant Governor, Lord 
George Paget, C. B., Commanding the Division, 
and a number of English Officers were present, and 
the ceremony was conducted with great splendour. 
On the part of the British Government, a Khillat 
was presented consisting of 15 trays, 3 jewels, 2 
arms, a horse, and an elephant.* , 

Troubles of the most terrible kind soon surroun- 
ded the new Chief. » His Court was 

Troubles at Xabha, , - . 

divided between two parties : one 
favoring the interests of Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh, 
and the other those of Munshi Sahib Singh, and 
their intrigues for power resulted in the gravest 
consequences for Nabha, involving the Court and 
even the Baja in the suspicion of a great crime. 

The circumstances of the death of Baja Bharpur 
euspuuns <«* to Singh were not in themselves such 

the manner of Kaja j^i se an y doubt but that it 

*»«*■ was due to natural causes. He 

had always been delicate, and his death was the 
result of long continued illness which had thoroughly 
exhausted his feeble constitution and induced the 
rapid decline whibh terminated his life. He was, 
moreover, much loved by his people and servants, 
and it was difficult to say that any party would 
obtain *a direct advantage from his death. But 
the violent party feeling which prevailed in Nabha, 
as in most other Native States, was in itself sufficient 

• Commissioner Cig-Satlej States to Government Punjab, Noe 96, 
and 56, dated 1st and 19th February* Government Punjab to Government 
of India, No 106 dated 4th' March 1864 “Letter of |lie Viceroy to 
Raja of Nabha, dated SOtfc Harch 1864. 
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to account for circulation of rumours that the death 
of Bharpur Singh was suspicious, and these rumours 
at length took shape in the assertion that the Baja 
had died of poison. 

Another case, which tended to confirm in 
Another eaoo eon. SO me sort these suspicions, had 

firms these suspieU \ 

ohm occurred shortly after the death of 

Baja Bharpur Singh. 

On the fourth of January 1864, Sirdarni 
The murder of Mehtab Kour, one of the widows of 

Sirdarni Mehtab „ 

Kour. cordar Arjan Singh and aunt of 

the Baja of Nabha, after whose entertainment, it 
will be remembered, Bharpur Singh first fell ill, 
from the effects, it was asserted, of a magical potion 
which had been administered to him, was murdered 
in the court-yard of her private lesidence at Bangar- 
Nangal, m the Amritsar district, by men who made 
no attempt to rob the lady of her jewels, but who, 
having killed her with blows of a sword, immediately 
absconded. No trace could for some time be found 
of them, though popular rumour declared that the 
murdereys were men from the south of the Satlej, 
who had been seen lurking about the village of 
Bang^r-N angal, and that the crime had been prompt- 
ed by powerful parties at the Nabha Court. 

The Police at length succeeded in tracing the 
murderers to Nabha, and four men 

Ths murderers «*r« 

trueedtoNubhu.and were arrested, one of whom, Hira 
eneeonfe-ee. Singh, turned Quepn’3 evidence and 
confessed ; and it appeared clear that the crime had 
been 'actually committed by a man named Mehtiba, 
a resident of Jy ton, in Nabha territory, who had 
been released from jail, where he was undergoing 
imprisonment for theft, before the term of his sen- 
tence had expired. This circumstance was in itself 
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very suspicious, and Raja Bhagwan Singh was 
directed to use his best endeavours to clear up the 
mystery ; to bring the real criminals to justice, and 
to remove, in this manner, the stigma which attach- 
ed to his Court. 

In the month of April following, the Raja held 
Th« naj« inmemtu a judicial enquiry, the result of 
gate* the *<ue, ana which was fa, fix the release of the 

accuses Sirdar Our* 

b»k»h singh, prisoner Mehtdba and the instiga- 

tion of the murder of Sirdami Mehtab Kour upon 
the Prime Minister, Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh. 

This man was not, however, disposed to fall 
Bit counter, without dragging down his rivals 
***** with him, and protested his absolute 

innocence, asserting that the trial, which had pro- 
nounced him* the instigator of the murder, was a 
mock one, conducted and prompted by his enemies 
who had determined to ruin him , that the opposite 
party at Court, headed by Munshi Sahib Singh, 
had committed the murder in order to silence a 
dangerous accomplice, .of whose discretion they 
could not be certain, on the subject of the murder 
by poison and necromancy, of the late Raja Bharpur 
Smgh 

These accusations, so circumstantial and gfuve, 
could not be allowed to pass un- 
t«i\TVahha at £ug noticed, although they were but the 
the chargee . despairing efforts of a desperate 

man to # escape the consequences of his own actions, 
and an investigation was directed to be held into 
their truth at Nabha by an English officer. The 
question to be determined was whether the death of 
Raja Bharpur Smgh was due to poison, and, if so, 
by whose mstrumentality and instigation adminis- 
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tered; and, secondly, who were the persons im- 
plicated in the murder of Mehtab Kour. 

The enquiry commenced on the 3rd of Novem- 
Thc Ifmbh « invest*- ber 1864, and lasted three weeks. 

The Maharaja of Pattiala and the 
Raja of Jhind were present throughout the whole 
investigation, and every person connected with the 
Nabha Court, or who could be supposed to be 
possessed of any information was examined on oath 
and with the utmost cafe. 


The conclusion at which Major Cracroft, the 
The conclusion of t officer appointed by Government to 
mocmmMm. investigate the case, arrived, was 
that there was no reason to believe that Raja 
Bharpur Singh had died of other than natural causes ; 
and that Sirdar Gurhaksh Singh was justly accused 
of having, with other officials at Nabha, instigated ! 
the murder of Mehtab Kour. ! 


With regard to Raja Bharpur Singh, the story 
The demit, of n*.i* death from poison was shown 

M,mrpu, Mn V h, by beyond all doubt to be absolutely 

poison, disproved. * J 

without foundation. 

No insinuation is more commonly made in 
Native States than that the death 
of a Chief is due to poison ; for the 
simple reason that the charge is 
most difficult to disprove. With 
Hindus, cremation follows shortly after death, and 
however grave the suspicions of foul play that might 
exist, a post mortem examination would be objected 
to by the whole Durbar on religious grounds ; so 
that the danger of detection which is, in the present 
Btate of chemical science, almost certain for Euro- 
pean poisoners, if suspicion of foul play be once 


The frequency of 
the m&sertion thnt 
Chiefs huso died of 
poison , mnd the too- 
for its fro • 




TO* 




aroused, has little weight among Hindus. This 
co nsi deration, which might he supposed to make 
crime more safe, also encourages false and malicious 
accusations, which a great part of the world would 
believe to be true simply because it was impossible 
to prove them false. The charge of the poisoning 
of a Chief is, moreover, one which can be used 
with fatal effect against any party which may be 
supposed to have an interest in the Chief’s death. 
Even if unsupported by a shadow of evidence and 
opposed to all the probabilities of the case, the 
charge still has its effect. It clings to those against 
whom it is made, and benefits those who are unscru- 
pulous enough to make it. These considerations 
will explain the frequency of the charge in Native 
States , but there is no reason whatever to believe 
that the crime is one frequently perpetrated. On 
the contrary, it would be easy to' adduce instances 
m which the charge has been loudly asserted, while 
it has been known to be absolutely without founda- 
tion, the cause of death Ipemg undoubted and cer- 
tain. 

In the case of Raja Bharpur Singh there is no 
There aoubt manner of doubt whatever that he 
that Baja Bharpur <jied f rom na tural causes alene ; 

Singh h**d died from _ _ _ 

natural cautee. consumption, induced by great na- 
tural delicacy of constitution and a long and wear- 
ing illness, and the story of poison may be pro- 
nounced an unmitigated falsehood, unsupported 
by a particle of evidence. The symptoms which 
were noticed at the death of the Raja forbid abso- 
lutely the supposition that he died from the effects 
of arsenic, which was the poison the accusers declared 
had been used. But there is also no doubt that Raja 
Bharpur Singh, who was of a very superstitious di&- ' 
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’ position, was worked upon by some of those about 
bun to believe that be was suffering from the magical 
m ngu employ** arts of Sirdarni Mebtab Kour and 
ay**** the Baja. others. The part which magic 

plays in the investigation at Nabha is a very impor- 
tant one. The belief in the power of magic is uni- 
versal in India, and the idea that he was the ob- 
ject of unholy arts, may, probably enough, have had 
a very injurious influence upon a man so nervous 
and excitable as Bharpur Singh. The imagination 
has much to do with the health or illness of persons 
of a highly susceptible temperament, and it would 
be rash to assert that the belief that he had been be- 
witched did not have a most unfavorable influence 
on the recovery of the Baja ; but the idea of 
poison must be altogether rejected. 1 

With regard to the murder of Sirdarni Mehtab 
The tnetigator of Kour, there was little doubt that 

| Mehtab Kour’smur* ^ _ _ 

i aer Gurbaksh Singh had been the m- 

! stigator of the murder, and that other members of 
the Court had either actively assisted or had been 
cognizant of the crime. He appears to have be- 
lieved, with the Baja, that the magical arts of 
Mehtab Kbur had caused the illness and death of 
Bharpur Singh, and determined to avenge both it 
and some private grievances of his own against the 
lady, who was of a notoriously bad character. He 
was responsible for the release, in |,n informal man- 
ner and before the term of his sentence had expired, 
cif the murderer Mehtdba, and his turning upon his 
rivals and enemies in the State and endeavouring 
to implicate them in the double crime of the murder 
of the Raja and Mehtab Kour was not only natural, 
but what might have been predicted with 
absolute certainty beforehand. 
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The Government of the Punjab and the Go- 
an* Gbrtmmmf ' vernment of India considered the 
rn ’itrtf cZmmA- conclusions at wlqph the Nabha 
•***• Commission had arrived to be cor- 

rect, and directed the prosecution of Meht&ba for 
murder, and of Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh for instiga* 
ting the same. The former was tried, convicted, and 
Mehtaba, the mur. sentenced to death, though this was 

dorer, ten te need to ° 

death later commuted to transportation 

for life. Sirdar Gilrbaksh Smgh was placed before 
the Magistrate of Ludhiana, on the 25 th of July 
1865, on the charge of having abetted the murder 
of Sirdarm Mehtab Kour, and, after an mvestigation 
which lasted seven days, was committed to take hiff 
trial before the Sessions Judge of Ambala. The 
sirdar ou rb akt h trial commenced on the 5th of Sep- 
sinffh acquitted. , tember and closed on the 18th, 

when Sirdar Gurbaksh Smgh was acquitted. This 
result was only to be expected. ' The great length 
of time that had elapsed since the commission of 
the crime , the doubtful nature, from a judicial 
point of view, of much of the evidence ; the position 
and influence of Sirdar Gurbaksh Smgh And his 
friends and relatives, combined to render his convio- 
tion all but impossible. • 

The Indian and Home Governments found, 
however, no reason to doubt the 

Bmt is banished ' 1 

from. Nabha, with correctness of the conclusions of 
other* of the covet * the Court of Enquiry. Sirdar Gur- 
baksh Smgh, Ausaf Ali, Minister of Justice, and 
Bulwanf Singh, step-son of the murdered Mehtab 
Kour, were banished from Nabha territory , and Baja 
Bhagwan Smgh, acquitted of all complicity m the 
crimes which had bden attributed to or committed 
by his .intriguing officials, was restored to his posi- 
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Since the investigation of 1864, few cases of 
any political importance have arisen with regard to 
a*« mm of «*• the Nabha State. The chief re- 
BwHtt auou. fers to the Lidhran and Sunti Sikhs 

whose relations with Nabha were determined, it 
will bo remembered, by the Government of India 
in August 1838. That decision was not altogether 
satisfactory. The Raja did not cease his endeavour 
to coerce the Sikhs, and they, having obtained greater 
consideration for their grievance than they perhaps 
deserved, did not cease to complain of his encroach- 
ments. 

The dispute with the Sunti Sikhs referred to 
fl [ ^ j „ tTd division of the revenue of certain 

refer™* to villages shared between them and 

tho Commissioner ^ 

*9 L*rd conning* the Nabha State. A long discus- 
sion had bee» carried on with regard to this point, 
and at length the quarrel assumed such dimensions, 
that, after every Political Officer in the Cis-Satlej 
States had attempted vainly to settle it by com- 
promise, Lord Canning, Viceroy and Governor 
General, directed that an authoritative settlement 
should be, if possible, made. The points to be 
determined were the value of the shared villages, the 
amount to be deducted from the Sunti shdre on 
account of the Nabha right to escheats, commu- 
tation for loss of service, and deductions on account 
of confiscated and restored territory. 

more by love for hi* master than by any peisonal feelings, which still 
were uotWithout their .influence 

The correspondence in this case is so voluminous that it is only 
necessary to note the ptincipal papers as a due to the remainder 

Report of M%}or J E Cracroft, to Government Punjab, dated 16th 
December 1864 ? Government Punjab to Government of India, No 11, 
16, dated 4th January 186 5. No 291, dated 8th June, No 497, dated 
19th October 1865 Government of India to Government Punjab, Nos. 
257 and 926, dated 30th Jine and 4th November 1865 

Despatch of Lord DeGrey and Iiipon, SecreUuy of State for 
India, No 44, dated 30th June 1866 
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An arrangement was effected by the Commis- 
n uftMm ir rfr sioner of the Cis-Satlej States, in 
communication with the Maharaja 
peoi to England, of Pattiala and the RajaofJhind, 
and approved by the Government of India,* 
by which Re. 5,000 a year was allowed to the 
Sunti Sikhs from the Nabha treasury, free of 
all deductions , but this award the Sunti Sikhs 
refused to accept and appealed their case to the 
Secretary of State, who accepted the appeal, pointed 
out that the arrangement was unjust to the Sikhs, 
who would, under a fair estimation of the value of 
the villages, be entitled to Rs 10,641, or more 
The oaoe reopened, double what they had received. 

General ° Tayior Thecasewas consequently re-opened, 

**«* and after a long investigation, ex- 

tending over some years, General Taylor, Commis- 
sioner Cis-Satlej States, submitted a final report, the 
conclusions of which were accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Commissioner found that the value of the 
shared villages was Rs 46,085-2-9, 
suavmod, of which, however, the Nabha Go- 

vernment only collected Rs. 36,638-1-9, the balance 
having been remitted as a charitable grant by Raja 
J as want Singh The Sunti Sikhs objected to this 
remission being calculated as against their share, 
and the point was eventually yielded by the Nabha 
Government, and a share m other ceases collected 
was also allowed them, making the* total value of 
the thirty-seven shared villages Re 47,00(f. The 
value of new villages was in the same manner fixed 
at Re. 9,000, and the total value of both was thus 
Re. 56,000 per annum. 

* Government of India's letter dated £ tit April 1861 
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The Sunti share of this was admittedly seven 
annas or -ths, and the Nabha shase nine annas or 
,|ths. The amount due to the Suntis would thus be 
Re. 24,500 

But from this the Nabha State claimed cer- 
tain deductions. — 

Escheats of the shares of ths horse- 
men, ... ... Rs. 3,368 11 0 

Compensation for the loss of service 
of GOfths horsemen, at 5 annas’ per 
diem, . . ... ... „ 6,792 3 0 

Deduction of |th on account of con- 
fiscation of J;th of the Nabha ter- 
ritory by the British Government, „ 6,125 0 0 



Total, Rs 16,285 14 0 
• 

Leaving balance due 
Sikhs, 

to the Sunti 

... „ 8,214 2 0 


With reference to the two first items, it has 
before been stated that the Sunti Sikhs were bound 
to render service of seventy horsemen to the Nabha 
State, though, m the year 1838, the amount of this 
service had been considerably reduced, while the 
third item had reference to the confiscation of 
Nabha territory after the first Sikh war, a portion 
of which loss the Sunti Sikhs were justly bound 
to bear as well as their co-sharers. 

It would be tedious to relate the methods em-’ 
ployed by the Commissioner to reach a satisfactory 
decision B[is final proposals were that from the 
Sunti share of Rs. 24,^00-0-0, the following items, 
might be justly deducted . — 
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Escheats of 9|ths horsemen, ... Be. 3,368 11 0 
CommutationTor loss of service 
of 60f ths horsemen at Us. 7 
per mensem, ... „ 5,071 8 0 

Deduction of one-eighth on ac- 
count of confiscated territory, „ 3,062 8 0 

Total, ... Be. 11,502 11 0 


Balance due to the Sunti Sikhs, Be. 12,997 5 0 


This decision was accepted by the Government 
Whir h u mrreptr, i * of India. It is true that it was 
** eortmmmt, an* but ft compromise at the best : but 

tu*. every effort had been made to arrive 

at the truth, and it was hopeless to expect that any 
further investigation would arrive at results more 
just or more satisfactory. 

The Lidhran Sikhs were not included in this 
Thtzidhranuuht decision. Their position was very 
lu the fr om ^he Sikhs of Sunti : 

their district was not included, at the time of con- 
fiscation, in the Nabha territory and Nabha had 
never exercised Police jurisdiction there.* 

1 The Nabha territory has an area of 863 square 
miles, and a population of abput 300,000 souls. 
The revenue is nearly the same as that of Jhind, 
between Be. 6,00,000 and Be. 7,00,000 per annum. 


A Military force of 1,500 men is maintained, of 
which a contingent of 50 horsemen is due for ser- 
vice to the British Government. Nabha is the 


only town of importance in the State. 


* Report of Geueral Tayloi, Commissioner Cie-Satlej States, No. 
488, dated lift December IMS, wife very vetaaunoas annesrtree. < 
1 Secretary to Government Punjab, No 8 — 6, dated 2nd January 1866, to 
» Government of India. Secretary Government of India to Government 
Punjab, No. 808, dated 2nd March 1868 
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The town of KapUrthalla, situated between Jal- 
ihe founding of andhar and the Bias river, is said 
thaUaT ° f * npur ' to have been founded by Rina 
Kapur, a Rajput immigrant from Jesalmir, about 
the time of the invasion of India by Sultan 
Muhmud Ghazni, at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The truth of this is, however, quite un- 
certain, and Rina Kapur has been probably oreated 
to provide a sufficiently illustrious founder for the 
capital of the Ahluwalias. 

The existence of Rina Kapur being mythical the 
claim of the Ahluwalias to descent 

Han** Kapur a 

mythical anc<*u>r from him is not likely to be less of 

ofthtAhluwaUa $ , n * , . , • Jt 

a tabulous nature, and, m the same 
way as every Muhammadan family of respectability 
claims to be Syad, so that the descendants ofTlusam 
would seem to include a large proportion of the pro- 
fessors of Muhammadanism* so every Jat family 
which has risen to importance is not satisfied until 
a Rajput ancestor, of pure blood has been dis- 
covered tor them by the bards, who fill, in India, 
the place which in European countnes has been 

taken by the Herald’s office. 

• 

It is always difficult to assert that an Indian 

"TZd Z genealogy is false, or that any given 
goneaiogie*. name may not truly represent an 

ancestor of a particular family ; for India, singularly 
barren of authentic historical records, at any rate 
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until the Muhammadan era, has preserved, by oral 
tradition and with scrupulous care, the genealogies *| 
of even obscure families. In every village the 
mirasi or bard can repeat the names of every pro- 
prietor who has held land m the village since its 
founding, hundreds of years before, and the proof of 
the correctness of the genealogy is shown in the fact 
that the village lands are to-day held in the very 
shares which the descendants of the original found- 
ers represent. 

In the Himalayan mountains there exist ancient 
The long i V na.tu, Rajput States, Chamba, Mandi, 
of the Rajput Kings * g u k e t } an d } most venerable of all, 

Katoch in the Kangra Hills, which fell before the 
united efforts of Gurkhas and Sikhs, counting, with- 
out a break, a line of four hundred and seventy 
kings. Antecedent to what are called historic 
times conjecture niust take the place of truth ; but 
it is not difficult to imagine that these long genealo- 
gies, by the side of which the noblest names of 
Europe seem but as of yesterday, contain some 
semblahce of the truth These quiet mountain val- 
leys, guarded by difficult passes, by ice and by snow, 
lay Altogether out of the path of the invading armies 
wlqph, one after another, m quick succession, poured 
down upon the plains of Hindustan from the north- 
west. Here, a peaceful race, with no ambition urg- 
ing them to try their strength againgt their neigh- 
bours and with little wealth to tetnpt invasion, may 
have quietly lived for thousands of years, And their 
royal dynasties may have been already ancient when 
Moses was leading the Israelites out of Egypt and 
the Greeks were steering their •swift ships to Troy. 
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If then, the precision of Indian genealogy will 

Th* Jot such* are allow the Chiefs of Kapurthalla to 
deeem* 1 * * fKaJput claim R&na Kapur for their ances- 
tor, although the assertion is its only proof, they 
may generally assert Rajput origin without any 
dispute. The traditions of almost every Jat tribe 
in the Punjab point to a Rajput descent. The un- 
animity of these traditions is such that it is impos- 
sible to doubt that they are in a great measure 
founded upon truth. Jats and Rajputs had pro- 
bably a common origin , but many hundred years 
after the first waves of Aryan immigration from the 
north had swept over India, and the Hindus had 
organized that society the shadow 

The Bajput im- 6 . J 

migrations from, the of which is still visible, three or 

mouth to the Punjab. ^ . . . . ~ . , 

more Rajput immigrations from the 
south northwards took place, the effects of which 
can yet be traced in the PunjaJj. Many Rajputs 
married into Jat families, losing rank, indeed, but 
claimed in after years as the true founders of the 
house , some tribes kept pure their Rajput blood, 
taking wives of their own race alone and Refusing 
to degrade themselves by the cultivation of the soil 
while others, m the early days of Muhammadanism, 
when the JiMd was preached by kings with sword 
in hand, and not, as to-day, by the scum of the gam- 
bling houses and the brothels, abandoned their own 
faith for one which suited better their warlike in- 
stincts, and are*nojr known as Sidls, Tiwdnas, Ghebas 
and Jodfphs, some of the finest men and the best 
soldiers in the Punjab. 

But whatever the real origin of the Kapur - 

the xapurthaita finally, it appears first m his- 

famog .f the Kaiat tory as ofthe Jat KaUl or Distiller 
caste, to which Sadao Singh be- 


or Distiller caste 
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longed, the founder of the villages of Ahlu ( from 
which the Kapurthalla family takes its name of 
AhluWalia), Hallu-Sadho, Tor and Chak, m the 
neighbourhood of Lahore. 

The story is told, indeed, that Saddwa, the 
younger brother of Sadao Singh, fell violently in love 
with a girl of the Kaldl or Distiller caste, and the 
sanction of his relatives being refused to so unequal 
a match, became so dangerously ill that the mar- 
riage was allowed , the parents of the bride, however, 
stipulating that the whole family of the bridegroom 
should adopt jhe disagreeable cognomen of Kaldl 
This was agreed to, the marriage was celebrated, 
and the Ahluwalias have ever since been known as 
KaWls and marry into that tribe only. 

The story is, on the face of it, improbable, and 
may without any. danger be classed with those 
pleasing and harmless fictions which have been 
common in every age among those who would 
vainly try to persuade the world that they had a 
grandfather. But the Rajas of Kapurthalla have 
no need of fiction to make them illustrious. 
Bravery, loyalty and devotion, wise and just admin- 
istration, and an example of liberality and en- 
lightenment set to all Princes of India, would have 
allowed the late Raja of Kapurthalla to dispense 
with an ancestor altogether without disgrace, had 
not the true founder of the faxpily, Sirdar Jassa 
Singh, been the leader of the Kh&lsa and £he most 
distinguished of all the Sikh Chiefs north of the 
Satlej. 

Sadawa died without issue ; but his brother 
Sadao Singh had four sons, Gopdl Singh, Hammu, 
Sikandar and Chaka, the three younger of whom 
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not till 1718, ten years after the death of Govind 
Singh, that a son was bom and named Jassa Smgh. 
Badar Singh had then forgotten his promise, and 
' at his death, five years later, the widow thinking 
her loss a judgment upon the family for its forgotten 
vow, set out with her child to Dehh, where Mai San- 
dri, widow of the Guru, was then living She was 
well received, and remained there for several years 
serving with every attention Mai Sandri, who became * 
much attached to both mother and son. 

When Jassa Singh was twelve years old, his 
n« earl# *m*e of uncle Bagh Singh urged his return 
jaeem singh. «to the Punjab. At his departure 

Mai Sandri blessed him, predicted his future great- 
ness, and gave him a silver mace, saying that he 
and his descendants would have mace-bearers to 
attend them. Sirdar Kapur Singh Faizullahpuria 
was at Jalandhar .when the little party arrived 
there, and to this Chiefs protection Jassa Singh’s 
mother commended her son * They then returned 
to Hallu-Sadho, and Jassa Singh, who was a clever 
boy, was*soon able to conduet business for his uncle 
Bagh Smgh, who was killed four years later in a 
skirmish with the imperial troops at Hanan. 

Jassa Singh now became a Sirdar himself, and 
go fr r rntnrt hi m e eif soon acquired a great reputation. 

• The Sikhs, smc6 the defeat and 

execution of Banda, the successor and avenger of 
Guru Govind Singh, had been a persecuted sect, 
and it was only after the death of Abdul 43amad 
Khan Governor of Lahore, and the invasion of Nadir 
, Shah in 1739, th»t they began to feel themselves 

■ i . ....... 

* The storr'of the visit to Delhi and the affection of Mai Sandri 
fer the young Jassa Singh is a tradition in the Ahluwalia family, though 
there is every reason to doubt its truth. 
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strong On the approach of Nadir Shah, Jassa 
Singh had left his village, and, with many other 
Chiefs, had taken refuge at Muitsar, or as it is 
generally known Mokatsar, in the Firozpnr district, 
a place sacred to the Sikhs as being the scene of 
the last great battle and defeat of Guru Govind 
Singh When N adir Shah had left the Punjab, J assa 
Smgh returned home, and built the fort of Daliwal 
on the banks of the Kan where he set up his head 
quarters. He took care to maintain friendship 
with the Faizullahpuna Chief, 'whose possessions 
were to the south of the Bias, and joined him in 
many expeditions. • 

In 1743, when Zakria Khan, son of Abdul Samad 
uoMuue^uh th* Khan, commonly known as Nowab 
Muhammadan* . Khan or Khan Bahadur, was Gov- 
ernor of Lahore, Jassa Smgh, with a large body 
of horse, attacked Diwan Lakhpat Kai who was 
escorting treasure from Imanabad to Lahore and 
killed him, carrying off the spoil. This was more 
than the Muhammadans could bear, and Adina Beg, 
afterwards Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, was 
sent against the Sikhs whom he defeated with great 
slaughter The prisoners taken in this .battle were 
executed in Lahore where the Shahid-gani or 
martyrs’ memorial is still pointed out.* Jassa 
couqumt beyond Singh escaped to the Satlej, where 
the satuj. he seized Lakhumalanwala, Bag- 

goki, Hicharwal* and other Dogar villages. Here 
another force was sent against him, under Lachmi 
Narayan, one of the officers of Abdud Samad Khan, 
and he and his allies, Hari Singh and Jhanda Singh 

» _ 

* This institution is now in the hands of Afcalis The Scriptures 
(Granth) are read there and thepoor relieved. The British Government 
allow it a small endowment. 
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Bhangis, were again defeated, Jasga Singh being 
force to take refuge in the hilly country to the 
north of the Satlej. This happened m 1745, in 
which year Zakna Khan died, and after a lengthened 
struggle for the viceroyalty between his sons Yahia 
Khan* and Shah Nawaz Khan, the latter, although 
the younger, succeeded in obtaining power. 

In the cold season of 1747 Jassa Singh with 
Th» expedition other Chiefs made an excursion into 
^hmndfhoh’olno^ the district of Kassur, and almost 
**«*» succeeded in getting possession of 

the town by surprise, but it was fortified and suffi- 
ciently strong to* resist assault , and a little later he 
joined the Bhangi, Kanheya and Ramgharia Chiefs 
and his old enemy Adma Beg in opposing the 
advance of Ahmad Shah Duram, who, on the invita- 
tion of Shah Nawaz Khan, had invaded India The 
Sikhs at this time were very indifferent as regular 
troops, and although they harassed Ahmad Shah’s 
march as guerillas and captured some of his bag- 
gage at the Chenab, yet the only time they tried 
their strength with him in a regular engagement^ 
near Sirhmd, they were defeated with considerable 
loss. r 

'After the departure of Ahmad Shah, Jassa 
Koetuuua with Singh continued to carry on hosti- 
Mto' Mann of i* jjties with the Governor of Lahore, 

Mir Manu, better known as Moyan ul Mulk, and 
his Deputy Baja Gurdit Mai, who had charge of 
the Hoshiarpur and Sialkot districts. Adina Beg 
Khan, who was always intriguing with the Sikhs, 


* Yahia Khan acted for his father Zakna Khan for soon time as 
Viceroy: but U does mt appear, as has been often stated, that he Was 
ever Governor himself.— Vide Cunningham, p 99 Murray, p 4. 
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now their enemy now their friend, wan attacked by 
Jassa Singh near Hoshiarpur , but the action was 
not decisive, and the Ahluwalia Chief then turned 
upon Salabat Khan, Governor of Amritsar, killed 
him and took possession of a large part of his district 

In 1749, Jassa Singh, whose reputation had 
_ . now become great for bravery and 

Kowra xui to ni«e ability, was invited by Kowra Mai 
XuUa}1 ' to assist him in expelling Shah 

Nawaz Khan, the late ruler of % Lahore, who had 
been appointed Viceroy of Multan by Ahmad Shah 
Mir Manu did liot desire any rival # in the Punjab 
and supported the claims of Kowra Mai to the 
Governorship of Multan The latter, who was a 
man of great energy, being thus powerfully supported, 
defeated his rival who was slain in the battle, and 
Jassa Singh who had been of great assistance was 
dismissed with a share of the booty and a title of 
honor. 

After the third invasion of Ahmad Shah, Adina 
Anna Beg defeats Beg Khan determined to» make 
allies. some effort to recover the power he 

Was fast losing He induced Sirdars Jassa S*ngh, 
Jai Singh and Khushal Singh, Ramgharia, to join 
him and attacked the Ahluwalia, Kaneya and Sukar- 
chakia forces at MakhoWal, inflicting upon them a 
severe defeat. Of all the Ramgharia Chiefs Tara 
Singh was thtf only one who stood by the Sikh 
cause, and this defection of the clan was terribly 
avenged by Jassa Singh on the Ramgharias a few 
continual eon/tiets years later The next year, 1753, 
with the xuham- defeated Aziz Khan, command- 

a d. 1754 ing the Lahore forces, plundered 

Kao Jagraon and Raikot, carrying off at Nadown the 
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tribute of the hill Chiefs which had been collected 
for despatch to Lahore. During this and the fol- 
lowing year he was engaged in perpetual contests 
With Adina Beg Khan, with varying success, but 
in November 1755, he gained a decided advantage 
at Kaddur, and compelled the Khan to cede to him 
Fatahabad on the Bias. He attacked and killed 
Umed Khan, a eunuch high in favor with the 
Lahore Court, and again defeated Aziz Beg Khan 
whom Adina Beg had sent against him. The latter 
now made peace, believing that friendship was better 
than enmity with so powerful a Chief, and together, 
sarbuiand Khan, 1 in 1756, they defeated Sarbuland 

iwZaaTwZ- Khan ’ one of the A % han generals 
ea,A v ins*. whom Ahmad Shah Duram had 

left behind him in charge of Jalandhar, of which 
place the allies took possession. 

Adina Beg had little confidence in his new 
Adina Ufa invitet friends, and did not believe that they 
aid. had the power, even it they had the 

inclination, to give him effectual assistance in oppos- 
ing the “annual invasions of the Duram monarch, 
and he accordingly invited Mala Rao and Ragho 
Rao, two ' famous Mahratta Chiefs, to join him. 
These men, ever ready for plunder, marched to the 
Punjab with a large force, and wpre joined by Adina 
Price Timur shah Beg and the Sikhs. Prince Timtir 
from * ht and Jahin Khan his minister fled 
to Afghanistan, and the conquests of Ahmad Shah 
seemed for ever lost. But that monarch quickly , 
collected a new army, and marched for the fifth time 
The fl/th invotion into India in the winter of 1759. 
of Ahmad shah. j n ^he Punjab* no stand was made 

against him; Lahore was abandoned by its new 
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masters , Adma Beg, the ablest of his enemies, had 
just died, and there was little or no sympathy 
between the Sikhs and the Mahrattas. Ahmad 
Shah remained in India about fifteen months, and 
victory of after the victory of Fanipat, in 
nary i7oi. which the Mahratta power was 

completely shattered, he returned to Kabul, leaving 
Ubed Khan Governor of Lahore, Hingan Khan 
of the country about Maler Kotla, and Zm Khan of 
Sirhind. During the whole year of 1760, whilst 
Ahmad Shah was engaged m his* campaign against 
the Mahrattas in the Dehli country, Jassa Singh 
Jana Bingh't eon. and the Sikhs had' not been idle. 
*“****• He temporarily captured Jandialah 

from Sarran Das, and plundered Sirhind and Dial- 
pur which w^s in the possession of Gajja Singh, 
giving a half share to the Sodhis of Kurtarpur 
He then marched into the Firozpur district and 
seized the Dogar* llaqua of Mullanwala, and the 
Nypalt llaqua of Mukku, in both of which he built 
fortified posts, and they weie held' by the Ahluwalia 
Chief till the Satlej campaign, when they were 
confiscated by the British Government. He then 
seized the neighbouring estate of Kot Isai Khan, 
from Kadir Baksh Khan, leaving him, however, a 
few villages. In June of the same year he seized 
Hoshiarpur,| Bhireg and Naramghar in Ambala, 


+ The Dogars ate a nastoral tribe, resident in the neighbouihood of 
Kussur, Firozpur, and along the south bank of the Satlej. They are 
now Muhammadans, but are supposed to have been originally Chouhan 
Rajputs emigrants from Dehli 

f The Nypais are a tribe inhabiting the Firozpur district, great 
thieves and vagabonds 'they are a sub*caste of the Bbattis, who were 
originally Rajputs 

} Both Bhirpg and N&rainghar were, ip 1760, held by Muhammad 
Bakr, the Rais of jjtotaha On the approach of the i oyal army, Mirea 
Smgh, the Laeuteuautof Muhammad Bakr, took fright and abandoned 
Narainghar, of which the Raja of Fattiala took possession and made it 
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and exacted tribute from Rai Ibrahim the Jagirdar 
Of Kapuj-thalla. He then made an expedition to 
the south of Lahore, as far as Jhang, but Inayat- 
ullah Khan, the Sidl Chief of that place, was quite 
strong enough to hold his own against all comers 

In February 1761, Ahmad Shah left the 
Punjab, and the Sikhs immediately recovered more 
than their lost power, for the Dehli empire was 
completely disorganized, and Kabul was so distant 
as to be hardly a cause of fear Jassa Smgh with 
the Phulkian, Faifeullapuria and other Sirdars again 
ravaged Sirhind, and the Governor of Lahore Ubed 
Khan was shiit up within the walls of the oity. 
The expedition which he led against Charrak Singh 
Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh, 
was unsuccessful, and he was compelled to retire 
from Gujranwala, with the loss of his guns and 
baggage 

In 1761, Jassa Singh was undoubtedly the 
, _ chief leader among the Sikhs north 

The position of # ° 

jaean singh among of the Satlej, and the equal of any 
(l ' e * ikht ** l701 ' chief south of that river. He is 
said to have struck the first Sikh com, with the 
following distitch * “ Coin struck in the world by 

oyer to Jassa Singh, who re-appointed Muza Smgh as his (fcputy Wheu 
Ahmad Shah again matched southwards, Miiza Smgh a second time 
abandoned N&iainghai, which fell into the hands of the Punjlgssa Rajputs, 
and afterwards of the Nahan Raja, the Ahlnwaha Chief only recovering 
half the estate in 1807, and the remainder m 1832 

Bhiro$ lemsined % fief of the Ahluwahas ( till 'the first Sikh wart 
though their supremacy was often questioned, and was the subject of 
many disputes • 

• The inscription is given by Cunningham, page 105, “ By the grace 
of the Khaha” but the word is Aka? immortal, referring to God, au4 
rhyming With KaiaL 

Jl ( 
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the grace of the Immortal. In the 

27m /If it Wfch oo(h» a in i i i t 

country of Ahmad, which Jassa 
Kaldl seized” though this is more* than doubtful; 
and he certainly did much to organize the Sikh 
military system. 

It was only on the death of Kapur Singh Faiz- 
Birdar Kapur ullapuria in 1753 that Jassa Singh 

Stftfjh FttitUHO* | | 111 f\ 

puna obtained any considerable influence 

beyond his own confederacy or misl Kapur Singh 
was, as long as he lived, the first of the Sikh Sirdars, 
and he it was who truly organized the Dal Khalsa, 
though Jassa Smgh has obtained more than the 
lion’s share of the fame When Kapur Singh was 
dying he made over to Jassa Singh the steel mace 
of the last great Guru,* thus appointing him, as it 
were, the successor to his influence, which Jassa 
Smgh by his ability and courage considerably in- 
creased t 

After assisting the Bhangis and Sukarchakias 
The return of to repulse Ubed Khan from Guj- 
AHmadskah ranwala, Jassa Singh crossed the 

Satlej and made a raid ds far south as Sbikarpur, 
M&hammadpur, and Raipur to the south of. the 
Jamna, when he was lecalled by the news, that 
Ahmad Shah had returned in force and had recover- 
ed Multan and Rahore without a struggle. ’’The 

e 

Nor were these coins struck before 1762, not in 1757-58, as stated 
by Cunningham, apd it is veiy doubtful whether they were ever struck 
ip large numbets at all* The Ktya of Kapurfchalla has none iti his posses- 
sion, nor do I know any one who has seen one The Tutaartkh-t- Punjab, 
of Gauesh"Dass, states that the Sikhs did not strike this coin, but that the 
Ka?is and Mullahs in 1764, after the famous Nanakshahi rupee had been 
struck, and desiring to anger Ahmad Shah against the Sikhs, coined 21 
rupees, with this inscription, themselves, and sent them to the Shah at 
Kabul, who, was as mdiguant as they anticipated at the insolence of the 
SHstiUer, 1 KalaV who claimed to have seized his country * Mulk-i- Ahmad ' 

* This Is now to be seen in the Akat Bnngah at Amritsar 
f Ante, page 60, note, the history of Sirdar Kapur Singh. 
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confederacies were now collected, and it was at first 
proposed to give battle at Jandiala, but the swift ad- 
vance of the Afghans alarmed the Sikhs, who crossed 
the Satlej near Barnala ; they were overtaken, and 
defeated on the 10th February 1762, with the loss 
of many thousand killed and wounded. The battle 

__ was named the Ghalu Ghara or great 

The great defeat of o 

the Mkhs at Bar. defeat, and was the most terrible 
*wia, A.x»,irm. blow the Sikhs had yet received. 
Ahmad Shah, after his victory, remained ten 
months at Lahore making arrangements for the 
good government of the province One expe- 
dition he made against Jassa Singh, who, 
with the Phulkians and Nishanwala Sikhs, was 
ravaging Sirhind and expelling his garrisons The 
Sikhs weie again utteily routed, their forces were 
dispersed, and Jassa Singh with his brother Chiefs 
took refuge in th$ Kangra hills Ahmad Shah 
then confirmed Zfn Khan as Governor of Sirhind, 
Saadat Khan he nominated to Jalandhar, Sarbuland 
Khan to Kashmir, and Kabuli*Mal to Lahore, and 
then returned to Kabul. « 


When their terrible enemy had departed the 
a'singh pro. Sikhs wished to turn upon Ala 
Singh the Pattiala Chief, who had 
wathoftho stick*, been taken prisoner early in the 
year by the Afghans, but who had pleased the 
conqueror so much that he had been created a Raja 
and dismissed with rich presents. But J assa Singh’s 
influence prevented an open quarrel, and he con- 
trived to persuade his fanatical co-religionists that 
Ala Singh had no option as to. his acceptance of the 
obnoxious title, which had not till then been known 
among the Sikhs ; the greatest of them being known 
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only as * Sirdar ’ or Baron. It is true that Jassa 
Singh among his own followers was known as 
‘ Sultan-ul-Kaum ’ but this title Was not acknow- 
ledged by the Sikh nation, and there is no proof that 
he was ever generally acknowledged as ‘ Padshdh ’ 
or King, which his descendants allege to have been 
the case 

The Sikhs now prepared to attack the Afghan 
The siich, prepare garrisons which Ahmad Shah had 
for revenge. left behind him, but they first deter- 

mined to try their strength agaiilst Kassur* a nch 
Pathan colony and a very strongly fortified town, 
which had long been the object of desire to the 
Sikhs, and which they had two or three times 
attacked with but little success They now, how- 
ever, assembly! m force for a regular attack. There 
were Jassa Singh Ahluwalia , Hari Singh, Jhandha 
Smgh and Ganda Singh, Bhangie , Jai Singh, Kan- 
heya , Jassa Smgh, Ramgharia , and many more 
Sirdars from either side of the Satlej. Kassur was 
regularly invested, and it might 

The each of Kaentr ° . 

have hem out successfully .had not 
Alif Khan the Pathan leader made an unwise and 
unsupported attack on the Sikh lines. # He» was 
beaten back with great loss, two of the Pathan 
Chiefs, KamAluddin Khan and Hassan Khan being 
slam, and the Sikhs entered the town with the flying 
Pathans and completely sacked it. The fort held 
out some days* longer, but eventually fell, and the 
Kassur 'territory was made over to the Bhangi 
Chiefs, who held it till 1794 1 Preparations were 

* Kassur was settled, in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, by a 
colony of between tht ee wn^four thousand Pathans. 

f In 1704, Nizatnuddin Khan drove out the Sikhs, and Kassur 
was again captured by Ranjlt Smgh in 1007 The present representative 
of the old Chiefs of Kassur is Malik Khaimddin Khan, who did good 





then made for an expedition to , Sirhind, which 
although it had been twice sacked was still a rich 
town, half way between Ambala mid Ludhiana. 

Jassa Singh was Chief among the Sikh leaders 
The '^petition. on this occasion, but each mifel fought 
avainMMirMntamt under its own Sirdars, and there 

the defeat and death , r i a* . . . 

of the Imperial Go* W3*S HO 00.6 WuO uftd SUlliC16Ilt 111* 

eam«r. fluence to assume the sole com- 

mand. The Krora Smghias, Bhangis, Shahids, Kan- 
heyas, Nihangs, Phulkians and Ahluwalias joined 
in the expedition, r and the Sikh force numbered 
23,000 men. Zin Khan, the Governor of Sirhind, 
gave them battle under the walls of the city, but 
was totally defeated and slam with his second in 
command, Lachmi Naram, commandant of the Buna 
fort * Sirhind was razed to the ground, for it was 
hated by the Sikhs as the place where Fatah Singh 
and Zorawar Singh, the sons of their last and greatest 
Guru had been murdered, and the whole surround, 
ing country fell into their hands t t 

In the Umballa district Jassa Singh seized 24 
villages, -forming the Ilaqua of Suhoran , of these 
he retained eight himself and gave twelve to the 
Bundalia Sikhs, who were in his train, and four to 
the {Sirdars of Kurki But no sooner had he re- 
crossed the Satlej than his own eight villages, 

service in 1845 and 1857 His mother was a Fa than, mece of Nizam- 
uddm Khau , his own ancestors were Bbatti ftajpnts, and settled at 
Kassur in 1520 < 

• At Sirhind the Sikhs built, immediately after the victory, a 
ShoMgmj or martyr’s memorial to mark the spot where the sons of the 
Gum had been buned alive The Sikhs still hold the place accursed, and 
as they pass, take a brick from the nuns and throw it into the Satl^ 
y The Phulkians and Krora Singhiaa were the chief gainers by 
thia victory Sirhind fell to the share of the Pathala Chief, while the 
two Divisions of the Krora Singhiaa, the Sham Singhias and the Kalsias, 
took a large territory mueh of which they still hold. 
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Suhoran, Pir Suhanah, Khanpur, Bhagu Mazrah, 
Simbal Mazrah, Dadu Mazrah, Onjlan and Bhukn 
were seized by the Baja of Pattiala,*and it was only 
by the assistance of Ranjit Singh that they were re- 
covered many years later. 

Jassa Singh then returned to Amritsar, where 
he paid his share towards re-buildmg the Golden 
Temple or Darbdr Sahib, which Ahmad Shah, be- 
fore his departure, had defiled with the blood of 


cows and then blown up with gunpowder , and he 
also built the Ahluwalla bazar, which is to this day 
the handsomest quarter of the city 

The actual Minister at this time at Dehli was 
irajih Khan the Najibuddoulah, commonly known as 

Minister at Dehli XT • i m xt i n 1 i 1 

and his quarrels N ajib Khan or Najibullah, a Kohil- 
with the sikhs . j a Qh le f w ho had been stationed 

there by Ahmad Shah in 1756, and who had grad- 
ually taken the power into his bwn hands Jassa 
Singh had for some time entertained a strict alliance 
with Suraj Mai, the Jat ruler of Bhurtpur, and 

when this Chief was killed in a skirmish on the 

• 

banks of the Hmdan, in 1764, his son Jowahir 
Singh invited Jassa Singh to join him and take 
vengeance on Sher Khan, the slayer of .his father, 
who had found an asylum with Najib Khan. J»ssa 
Singh and a large body of Mahiatta horse marched 
against the common enemy, who refused to give up 
Sher Khan, %nd the allies gamed a victory near 


The siege qf Dehli 


Shahjehanabad. Najib Khan then 
took refuge m Dehli, which was 


invested by the Sikhs and Mahrattas, and it would 
probably have fallen had not the besiegers heard 
that Ahmad Shah was approaching, and this induced 
them to accept a large sum of money and raise the 
siege. The Duram monarch, who was now grow- 
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mg old and whose troops were mutinous, came no 
ne approach of farther than Sirhind, and then re- 
Ahmoa shah. * ^ re( j Xabul, not without moles- 
tation from the Sikhs, who captured almost the 
whole of his baggage at the passage of the Chenab. 

The Sikhs now gained possession of all the 
ne eonqueeteefthe country between the Satlej and the 
stkhe,A.D 1700 Chenab, Lahore was captured by 

the Bhangi Chiefs ; and the next year, 1765, Gujrat 
and the whole country between the Chenab and the 
Jhelam fell into their hands.* Amntsar was much 
The iran a keh ah i enlarged and beautified, and the 
Rupee etrueh. first national com was struck with 


the following inscription — 

“ Deg, wa Tegh, wa Fatah, wa Nusrat be Dirang 
Yfrft az N&nak Guru Govind Singh. m 

Meaning, hospitality, the sword, and victory 
and conquest unfailing to Guru Govind Singh from 
Nanak t 

In 1766 Jassa Singh marched southwards with 
the Chiefs of Pattiala and Jhind, 
and ravaged Jhajjar, Rewari, Bhag- 


The expedition of 
t706. 


* Vide Punjab Chiefs , pp 392 — 394 

’t This com, known sometimes as 4 Nfcnaki’ or 1 Nknakshalu,* is 
still cunent in the Pnujab The inscription was in Persian character, 
as is the case with all Sikh coins, with the exception of an extremely 
tare iupee, struck by the mint master of Amritsar during the reign of 
Ranj it Singh, ou which the one word ‘ling 1 or God, was inscribed 
m Sanscrit character The meaning of 4 Deg ’ *on the Kanakshahi 
rupee has been generally misinterpreted Colonel Sleeman translates 
it in connection with 4 fatah * as the pot victory ( Rambles t of an Indian 
Official, ii, 233, ) which conveys no meaning , Cunningham p ill, 
renders it grace, which is inadequate Deg k literally a cooking vessel, 
and the inscription signified that one of the injunctions received by 
Goviud from Nanak was hospitality to the poor and strangers When 
this coin was struck, every Sikh Sirdar, great or small, maintained a 
4 langai * or public kitchen, at which all comers were daily fed Poverty 
has compelled the general abandonment of this custom, but it is try some 
still kept up, among others by Sirdar Nihal Singh Chhachhi, also by 
Ram Singh Kuka toe newly arisen Guru. 

* - 
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pat, and captured Pdyal and Iaru from the Kotla 
Afghans. The next year Ahmad Shah invaded 
India for the last time, but, uncertain of the loyalty 
of his troops, he endeavoured to recover the country 
xk» last invasion rather by intrigue than by force, 

of Ahmad Slush, A J 6 

v 1767 and was so lar successful that he 

sowed jealousy and suspicion between the Sikh 
Chiefs which bore fruit later. But he found that 
it was hopeless to reconquer the country, and retired 
after having marched as far as the Satlej. 

In 1768 Jassa Singh over-ran the neighbour- 
jassa singh over- bood of Dehli, Ghaziuddm and 
Z™zz:::z:: Anupshahr, defeating Mirza Su- 
of Dehu. khan, who was sent against him by 

the Emperor, and capturing the fort of Mehtab 
He was not hdwever able to retam any country so 
far south as this, for Amar Singh, head of the 
Phulkian families of Pattiala, Jhfnd and Nabha, had 
now become very powerful and viewed the increas- 
ing influence of Jassa Singh with the greatest sus- 
picion. 

In 1771, he captured Rai Kot from the Pa- 
Kaparthaiia seised thans and Rajputs of Berowab and 
and made the head attacked Kassur withdut success 

quarter » of Jaena 

singh The next year he marched agdlnst 

Kapurthalla, held by Rai Ibrahim, who had engaged 
to pay an annual tribute. But this it was very 
difficult to realize^ and it was only after reducing 13 
forts m the neighbourhood of Kapurthalla and in- 
vesting the town itself that the Rai paid what was 
due. But Jassa Singh’s authority was not really 
restored, and, in 177/, his son-in-law, Mohr Singh, 
was shot at from the fort and killed It was pre- 
tended that this was an accident, and Jassa Singh 
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was compelled to accept the explanations offered, 
but, in 1780, he took advantage of the tribute 
again falling into arrears to seize the town, where 
he continued to reside till his death. 


In 1776, to avenge an attack made upon him 
joint a eoauuon by three of the Ramgharia Sirdars, 
he formed a coalition with several 
th« Punjab. powerful confederacies, the Bhangis, 

Kanheyas, Sukarchakias and others, to expel Sirdar 
Jassa Singh Ramgharia from the Punjab and seize 
his possessions. The expedition was a complete 
success , the Ramgharias were utterly defeated, and 
the head of the confederacy forced to fly into 
Harnana, where he remained in great poverty and 
maintained himself by plunder till the death of his 
enemy in 1783, when he returned tp the Punjab 
and, with the assistance of Mahan Singh Sukarchakia 
and the Katoch Rajputs, recovered a considerable 
portion of his possessions. 

Sirdar Jassa Singh died in 17.83 at Amritsar, 
The death of str- where a monument to his memory is 
i> ms • 9 ’ still to be seen in the Derah of Baba 
Attal, near that of Nawab Kapur Smgh. Although 
the influence of the Sirdar has been much exag- 
gerated by his descendants, yet there can be no 
doubt that he was a man of the greatest ability 
and much respected by the Sikhs 

In person he was tall, with a fajr complexion, 
me pertonai up- over-hanging eyebrows and piercing 
pemranee eyes. His arms are said * to have 

been of unusual length, and he was famous as a 
marksman, both with the matchlock and the bow. 

Although a most successful general in the field, 
The reaeon, of aw- xt was rather as the most saintly 

dnr Jmm 8tngh*§ t J 

influent*. and orthodox of their leaders that 
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the Sikhs respected him, and the most powerful 
Sirdars, Amar Singh Pattiala included, received 
the Pahal or Sikh baptism from his hand.* Nor 
had he, as has been asserted, any acknowledged 
command of the Sikh forces. The 

The Sikh eonfeder- # 

aeiet independent */ confederacies were, m his time, m- 
tacu other. dependent and hostile to each other, 

although they occasionally combmed to attack some 
common enemy , and the Ahluwaha misl, which 
did not number more than 4000 fighting men, could 
never have stood alone m the* field against the 
Krorasmghias, the Bhangis, the Kanheyas, or 
even the Phulkians. Yet the influence of Jassa 
Their manner of Singh was great, and when any 
fighting. combination of the confederacies 

took place he was allowed a nominal command, 
though each tody of troops fought under its own 
leaders and seized whatever territory or plunder it 
could for itself. 

Jassa Singh did more than any other Chief to 

The aikh army or consolidate the Sikh power, which 
the Dai Khaiea after his death grew more and more 

disorganized until the strong hand of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh again forced it into cohesion. « The 
Sikh army was known as the Dal Khalsa t or Army 
of God It consisted for the most part of Cavalry 
called Kathiwand, who found their own horses and 
received a double share of all prize money. Each 
it* eompoeuioZ Chief, in proportion to his means, 
me cavalry furnished horses and arms to his 

retainers, who were called Ba/rgirs, and as the first 
tribute exacted from a conquered district was horses, 


* Ante, page 33 * 

f The army was also known as Budha Dal, or the army of old men, 
though the reason of the young men remaining at home while their fathers 
were fighting is not known* 
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The Infantry • 


the Infantry soldier was after a successful campaign 
generally transformed into a trooper. 
The Infantry were considered an 
inferior branch of the service, and were only used 
for garrison and sentry duty, as the battles of the 
Sikhs were invariably Cavalry actions The only 
Infantry which enioyed any respect 

TheAkalU. ,/ . , , " J J r 

were the Akalis. These were a 
fanatical body of devotees, who dressed in dark blue 
and wore round their turbans steel quoits, partly for 
show and partly as«weapons, though they were not 
very effective. Their other distinctive signs were a 
knife stuck in *the turban, a sword slung round 
their neck, and a wooden club. These men, excited 
with a decoction of hemp, were generally the first to 
storm a town, and often did excellent service, but 
they were lawless and uncertain, and, in peaceful 
times, enjoyed almost boundless license. 

The Sikh weapon was the sword with which 
Th* nationals- the Cavalry were very skilful 
Bows and arrows were used by the 
Infantry* and a few matchlocks, but powder was 
scarce and its use little loved by the Sikhs, who 
were hever. at ease with a musket in their hands 
For t the same reasons they possessed scarcely any 
Artillery, and although Ranjit 
Singh, with the aid of French and 
Italian officers, formed a very powerful and well 
appointed Artillery, it was, to thedast, a branch of 
the service hated by every true Sikh, and* princi- 
pally filled by Muhammadans. Nor were the Sikhs 


Tin Artillery 


* Tile Akalis or Followers of the Immortal, derive the name from 
Ahd t Immortal, an attribute of God They* were always a turbulent 
race, and Kaqjit Singh finding that he wad unable to control them, used 
to employ them on the most desperate undertakings, in which they were 
successful or kiiled 9 either result being satisfactory to the Maharaja. 
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fond of fighting behind walls, and Sirdar Jassa Singh 
only maintained the two forts of Daliwal and 
Werowal.* 

The prize money taken in a campaign was 
plunder and pri*« equally shared among the combat- 
mon<, v ants ; if a soldier was wounded he 

invariably received compensation, and if he was 
killed his son or nearest male relative was enter- 
tained m his place. 


* Under Maharaja Ranjit Singh the chapter as well as the consti- 
tution of the Sikh army -almost entnely changed The Cavalry ceased 
to be the chief pait ot the force and the Iufantry became the fa\oute 
service This was in pait owing to the labois of some European officers 
whom the Maharaja took into his service, ancF who introduced the 
teaching which had become geneial in Europe, the value of Infantiy as 
against Ca\ airy being every whei e acknowledged Some of these officei s, 
Altai d, Ventura, Avitabile and Court were meu of consideiable ability, 
and quite competent to peifoim all they promised in increasing the 
efficiency of the Ltdiore army The Infantry under their instiuction 
became a most foimidable body of troops, well disciplined and 
steady though slow in manoeuvring Their enduiance was moreover 
very great, and a whole Regiment would marph 30 miles a day for many 
days together The enlistment in the regular army during the great 
Maharaja's reign was entirely voluntary, but there was no difficulty iu 
obtaining reciuits, for the service was exceedingly popular 

The Cavaliy was constructed much in the same manner as it had * 
been in the time of Sirdai Jassa Singh, when clouds of hoi semen hung 
on the skirts of the army of Ahmad Shah Durani, afraid to ventuie an 
attack upon legulai troops, but cutting off convoys and endangering the 
communications of the enemy This is, no doubt, one of the principal 
duties of Light Cavalry , but the Sikh Ca\aliy in the time of Ranjit 
Singh, were, as a rule, miserably mounted and armed, and weft more 
celebrated for taking to flight when attacked, than for any display of 
valour # 

On foot, the Sikh is one of the bravest and modt steady of soldiers, 
and, well led, would probably hold his own against the best European 
troops He is unhappy on horseback, and is surpassed by Afghans and 
Hindustanis, troops far inferior as Infantry soldiers. In the time of 
Ranjit Singh the Infantry were the pick of the youth of the country 
only the handsomest and strongest men were selected , while the Caval* 
ry were irregular troops, the contingents of the different Sirdars, and 
not appointed for any considerations of bravery or strength The horses 
were small, weak and ill-bred, and the accontrements were of the rough* 
est and coarsest kind 

The 4 A kalis' or Immortals, towards the end of the reign of Ranjit 
Singh, lost their old reputation for sanctity and were only an undiscip- 
lined rabble of lawless draft ken savages' They Served nominally as 
Irregular Cavalry .having been formed into a corps- by lUnjfc $ingb« 
Before this they had served on foot ami to the last they generally die* 
mounted to a charge They ^umbered about three thousand* The 
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Sirdar Jassa Singh was an enlightened and 
j a „ a stngh a nb. liberal-minded man He did not 
trai-minoed man 'practise entire religious toleration, 

yet was far m advance of the majority of his coun- 
trymen A very large number of Muhammadans 
were employed m his service, and they were allowed 
to follow their own religious observances without 
molestation The call to prayer of the “ Muwaz- 
zm ” was, however forbidden, as it roused the excit- 
able Akahs to fury, and the slaughter of kme was 
The killing of com Btpictly prohibited On this point 

an unpardonable */ x x 

offence Jassa Singh was a thorough bigot, 

and twice he made expeditions to punish contumaci- 
ous cow killers, once to Kassur and once to Lahore 
The Kassur offenders escaped, for the whole town 
was inhabited by Muhammadans, but the unfortu- 
nate butchers of Lahore were almost all massacred. 

The liberality of the Sirdar was very great. 
The generoeity of The city of Amritsar was m a 
daun singh, «*» meat measure rebuilt and beautified 

rebuilds the Durbar o 

s«hib. by him After the great temple, 

the Darbar Sahib, had been, for the second time, 
destroyed by Ahmad Shah, the Bhangis and Akdlis 
were compelled to assign the whole income of the 
shrine to Sahib Rai Cliaudhn, who consented to 
rebuild it Jassa Singh paid off the whole of the 
mortgage himself, and completed the restoration of 
the temple. He also at great expense constructed 
a large reservoir at Anandpur, and gave largely 
to the Sodhis resident there. His hospitality was 

Akalis generally were armed with two or three swords, a matchlock and 
steel rings or quoits with shaip edges, which they were supposed to throw 
with the most dead)} effect. The weapon irtis, however, utterly worth- 
less, and the person in the least danger from it was he at w hom It was 
aimed An account of the Sikh army under the successive rulers of 
Lahore is given in “ The Punjab Chief*" pp 128 — 129 
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extended to all who asked it, and hundreds were 
fed daily at his Langar or public kitchen.* 

Sirdar Jassa Singh had neither ’son nor nephew, 
sirdar shag singh and Bagh Smgh, a second cousin 
meeteds then in his thirty-sixth year, suc- 

ceeded to the estate, although there was a daughter 
married to Sirdar Mohr Singh of Fatahabad, but 
among the Jats a daughter and a daughter’s son 
are not reckoned among the legal heirs. The first 
quarrel he found on his hands was one bequeathed 
to him by the late Chief, who hf*d joined Hakikat 
Singh Kanheya in attacking Jummu, then ruled by 
Raja Bnj Raj Deo This Prince was so unfortunate 
as to possess a country coveted by all the powerful 
Sikh Chiefs, who at one time made alliance with 
him, exchangyig turbans m token of perpetual friend- 
ship, and at another attacked him and jomed his 
professed enemies When the Kanheya Chief play- 
ed the Raja false, in the usual manner, and joined 

the Bhangis in attacking Jummu, 

Hit tOflfl* « ° . 

Jassa Singh broke off alliance with 
him, and would no doubt have assisted Sirdar 
Mahan Smgh Sukarchakia m his struggle with 
the Kanheyas in 1783, had not death interrupted his 
revenge His successor renewed the alliance with 
the Kanheya Chief, and his first expedition # was 
in company with Sirdar Jai Singh Kanheya against 


* The life of V Sjjkh Sirdar, In the days of Jassa Singh, was 
very simple. At day-break he would rise, perform his ablutions, and 
dress, repeating the morning prayer or * Sukhmam * He then took his 
morning meal, wbfch consisted, in Jassa Singh’s case, Of two pounds of 
flour and half a pound of sugai candy, and it is not suipnsing to hear 
that he grew very fat He then set about the business of the daj , and at 
3PM held a Darbar or assembly for all who chose to attend* 
where all matters of genera^ mtferest-were discussed After the evening 
meal, musicians played and sung hymns called 4 8abdh Rahraxf and a tt 

hour after sunset all retired to rest having repeated the 4 Ard**' or 
evening prayer 
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Wazir Singh and Bhagwan Singh, Chiefs of the 
Nakka country, between Lahore and Gogaira, and 
connections of Mahan Smgh Sukarchakia. The next 
year he went to the assistance of Jai Smgh, when 
Mahan Smgh Sukarchakia, Jassa Singh Bamgharia, 
and Baja Sansar Chand of Kangra had united to 
destroy him. His aid, however, was of no avail ; Jai 
Singh was defeated with great Iobs, near B&ttala, 
and never recovered the effect of the defeat. Sirdar 
Bagh Singh, who was not engaged in the action, 
retired across the«- Bias, and, after reinstating the 
Bedis in their possessions at Chamkour, from which 
they had been* expelled by Sirdar Hari Smgh 
Dallehwala, returned to Kapurthalla. Shortly after 
aiuanee u>uh this he allied himself with Baja 
HajaSanMar chand. g anaar Chand ; and ( their infant 

sons, Fatah Singh, who had been born during the 
Nakkai expedition* and Anrodh Chand, exchanged 
turbans in taken of brotherhood. He then quarrelled 
with Su'dar Gulab Singh Bhangi, who owned Amrit- 
sar and the neighbouring country, and whose people 
had put Jo death an Ahluwaiia agent at Chabal, He 
OMrr»np*rt»/th« seized Jandiala and Taran Taran, 
Amriuar dutriet. made no effort to retain these 

acquisitions,' and returned to Kapurthalla satisfied 
witif his success. This was in 1793. 

In 1796, he joined the Kanheyas, who were then 
, * ,, _ led by Sadda Kour, the mother-in- 

ap<m th» jtamghar- law of Maharaja Kanjit Smgh, and 
me one of the most remarkable women 
in Punjab history, in their attack upon Sirdar Jassa 
Singh Bamgharia;, the old enemy of his house, who 
had intrenched himself at Miani. But a sudden 
rise of the river Bavi compelled the allies to retreat 
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m>fcft irinmm in all haste with the loss of their 
baggage.* Nor was he more suc- 
cessful in 1801, when he sent a force under Hamir 
Singh against the Ramgharias, who had been joined 
by Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, and who com- 
pletely routed the Ahluwalias, Hamir Smgh being 
severely wounded. Hearing of this reverse Sirdar 
Bagh Smgh collected his remaining forces and 
marched as far as Phagwara against the enemy, 
the a eathtfBaff* but he there fell ill, and growing 
singh, a., o 1801. <j al iy worse was carried back to 

Kapurthalla, where he died. 

Fatah Singh, only son of the latfe Chief, succeed- 
sirdar rat ah ed to the estate, and one of his first 
mngh succeed*. acts was to form an alliance offensive 
j and defensive with Ranjit Singh, who had just 
gained possession of Amritsar. The young Chiefs 
m» alliance with exchanged turbans, and swore on the 

U mharaja BanJU ° 

singh. Granth to remain for ever friends 

He then marched with his new ally against Kassur, 
but this Pathan colony was, at this time ( 1802 — 
1803) able to hold its *own, and the Sikhs were 
compelled to retire. Fatah Smgh recrossed the 
Bias, and the next two years employed, himself in 
consolidating his power in the Jalandhar Doab. # 

In the autumn of 1805, the Mahratta Chief 
The expedition of J as want Rao Holkar came to the 
jab # Punjab. Since his repulse before 

Dehli by Colond Bum in October 1804, he had 
met nothing but reverses. Twice during the fol- 
lowing month had he been defeated with great loss 
by Lord Lake, and was compelled to fly across the 
Jamna, closely followed by the victor, while 


* Vide Punjab Chtefi, Volume 1, page 173. 
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Colonel Murray, advancing from Guzerat, took 
possession of all his territories about Ujaan, including 
his capital of Indore , and Colonel Wallace, advanc- 
ing with a column from Poona, occupied Chandore 
and all the forts which commanded his territory 
south of the Taptee He coalesced with Sindhia, 
whose hatred to the English was as bitter as his 
own, and endeavoured to wm the Cis-Satlej Chiefs 
to his side But these perceived that his cause was 
hopeless and refused to join him, though several 
gave him assistance m money. He then marched 
to Amritsar, where he met Ranjit Singh (afterwards 
The interview udth • Maharaja) and Sirdar Fatah Singh 
jffotfcar and th« Ahluwalia The former was at first 

Maharaja at Amrit* 

disposed to aid the Mahratta, and it 
was through the influence of Baja Bhag Singh of 
Jhmd and Sirdar Fatah Singh that he did not do so. 
Lord Lake pursued Holkar as far as the Bias, and had 
not the only thought of the Governor General been 
to conclude a speedy peace, one of the most inveter- 
ate enemies the English have ever had m India 
would have been utterly destroyed But concilia- 
tion was considered the better policy a treaty was 
made, with Holkar, which restored to him the 
""the S reater P or tion of the territory 
stub I'm eft which had been wrested from him,* 

and a supplementary treaty was. made with Banjit 
Singh and Fatah Singh, by which they agreed to 
cause Holkar to leave Amritsar,, pledging them- 
selves to maintain no connection or friendship with 
him, while, on the other hand, the British Govem- 

* This treaty was signed on the 24th Deoetnber 1805, and hy it 
Holkar renounced all light to the districts />f Tonk, Rampnra, Bhundi 
aud tei i itory north of the Chatnbai. The Company agreed not to inter- 
fere south of that riser, and to restore at the end of a. specified time 
forts aud dutucts in the Daocan — Vide Attchuorie Treatitt 
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ment promised to them a peaceful possession of 
their territories so long as their conduct remained 
friendly.* Fatah Singh, who had acted as the 
Agent of Ran) it Singh in the arrangement of this 
treaty, was presented by Lord Lake with a leopard 
as a mark of friendship, while he presented the 
English General with a hawk. 

After the execution of these treaties Holkar 
left the Punjab, though his intrigues with Lahore by 
no means ceased.t 


* Treaty ot friendship and amity between the Hon’ble Ea&t India 
Company and the Sirdars Ranjit Singh and Fatah Singh 

Sirdar Ranjit Singh and Sirdar Fatah Singh have consented to the 
following articles of agreement concluded by Lieutenant Colonel John 
Malcolm, under the special authoi lty of the Right Honorable Lord Lake, 
himself duly authorized by the Honorable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Baronet, Governor General, and Sirdar Fatah Singh as principal on the 
part of himself and plenipotentiary on the pait of Ranjit Singh 

Article I — Sifdar Ranjit Singh and Sirdar Fatah Singh Ahluwalia 
hereby agiee that they will cause Jaswant Rao Holkar to remove with 
his ainiy to the distance of 30 kos from Amritsar immediately, and will 
never hereafter hold any fuither connection with him or aid or assist 
him with troops, or in any other manner whatever , and they further 
agree that they will not in any way molest such of Jaswant Rao Holkar’s 
followers or troops as are desirous of returning to their homes in the 
Deccan, but on the contrary will render them every assistance for 
carrying such intention with execution 

Article II —The British Government hereby agrees that in case a 

S ac ideation should not be effected between that Government and Jaswant 
Lao Holkar, the British army shall move from its present encampment 
on the banks of the river Bias, as soon as Jaswant Rao Holkar aforesaid 
shall have marched, with his army, to the distance of 30 ko^from Ami itsar 
and that m any treaty which may hereafter be concluded between 
the British Government and Jaswant Rao Holkar, it shall be stiptlated 
that, immediately after the conclnsion of the said treaty, Holkar shall 
evacuate the territories of the Sikhs or march toward his own, and that 
he shall in no way injure or destroy such parts of the Sikh country as 
may lie in his route The British Government farther agrees that as 
long as the said Chieftains, Ranjit Singh and Fatah Singh, abstain from 
holding any friendly corfhection with the enemies of that Government, 
or from cqpumttmg any act of hostility on their own parts against 
the said Government, the British armies shall never enter the territories 
of the said Chieftains, nor will the Bntish Government form any plans 
for the seizure or sequestration of their possessions or property 

Dated 1st January 1806, corresponding with 10th Shawal, 
1220 H 8. 

• 

t Ranjit Singh told Mr Metcalfe in 1808, a characteristic story 
of the Mahratta Chief When Holkar was encamped m the neighbour- 
hood of Amritsar, news was brought that Lord Lake had crossed the Bias 
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Sirdar Fatah Singh accompanied Maharaja 
vMak m»oh m- Ranjit Singh in his expedition to 
1 tn lu south of the Satlej in October 
mp * *uum t>fi*o*. 1806. The Ahluwaha Chief did. 

not wish to join the expedition,* but his position 
hit the Jalandhar Doab was critical and he was 
afraid to refused The next year, 1807, he accom- 
rke tm p eiuion t« panied the Maharaja to Jhang, 
Jhmng ' when the fort was captured, and the 

Sial Chief, Ahmad Khan expelled j This expedi- 
tion occupied several months, and on his return 
to Kapurthalla he sent a force to Talwandi, a posses- 
sion of the Sodhis, but which had been seized by 
the Sikhs of Kung. With the Ahluwalia force 
troops of Banjit Singh under Sirdar Mith Singh 
Padhama were also sent, and the fact^of the Lahore 
contingent having been employed in the expedition, 
determined the question of supremacy over the 
Sodhi villages some twenty four years later § 
Fatah Singh accompanied the Maharaja on his 
campaign against Kassur, which was captured after 
an obstinate resistance, and with the adjoining district 
annexed to the Lahore State. 

in pursfiit of hip He immediately mounted his horse, and the alarm 
spreading through the whole army, all the troops fled to a considerable 
distance, leaving their tents standing.— Letter dated I7th September 
ISOS from Mr 0 T Metcalfe to Secretary Qovei nment of India 

Holkar's reason for alarm was a snffleient one On the 17th of 
November, 1804, Lord Lake, alter a march of 58 miles in twenty four 
hours, madea night attack on Holkar's camp It was a complete sui prise, 
and the enemy were only awoke by showers of grape* from the English 
artiUtry Tne cavalry then charged though the camp, whioh broke 
spin the utmost confusion Holkai himself escaping with gregt difficulty, 
and losing more than 8,000 men killed and wounded 

* Tide Patfiala Statement, for an acconnt of this expedition 
f Circular of the Resident at Delhi, dated 1st November 1806 
% " Punjab Chte/t ," p. 505 

$ Letter from Political Assistant ah Ludhiana to Resident Dehli, 
dated 1 Itfa September 1881, with Statement of Sirdar Fatah Singh dated 
18th January 1836.- 
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When Mr. Metcalfe reached Kassur in Septena- 
ry areteaife'» her 1808 on a mission to Ranjit 
minion to zahon Singh, the Ahluw&lia Sirdar was 

deputed to meet him, with Diwan Mokam Chand 
and two thousand Cavalry at a distance of four 
miles from camp and escort him to his tents.* 
With the negotiations that followed Fatah Singh 
had little to do ; for the Maharaja had ceased to 
trust a man whose interests were necessarily opposed 
to his own, though he appears always to have 
maintained some personal affection for him. An 
extract from a letter of Mr. Met- 

FataK Singh’* cha- . . . 

meter and petition calfe s will show the* opinion enter- 
tnA D lsm tamed by that officer of Fatah 

Singh’s character and position ; and that the estimate 
was a smgularjy just one later events proved, t 

“ Sirdar Fatah Singh of Aloo has been sup- 
“ posed to be particularly attached to the Raja, 
“ but he is in reality particularly discontented with 
“ him Ranjit Singh and Fatah Singh entered into 
“ alliance in early life, and to this alliance the 
“ former is principally indebted for his extraordinary 
“ rise The quiet character of Fatah Singh, who 
« was the equal if not the superior in, rank* and 
“ power of Ranjit Singh, has yielded to the bold com- 
“ manding spirit of the other, and he has been the 
t( ladder by which’ Ranjit Singh has mounted to 
“ greatness. He now finds himself, not companion 
“ and friend of an equal, as formerly, but the nomi- 
“ nal favourite of a master. The outward show of 
“ intimacy and friendship is preserved, but there is 

* Letter, dated 13th September 1808, from Mr. C T. Metcalfe to 
Government of India, from Kassur. 

t Letter, dated 8H November 1808, from Mr, 0. Bfftcajfe to 
Government of India, from Gougrana, Cis-Satlej States. 
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“ no confidence. He is not of the Baja’s councils, 
“ nor is he entrusted with his secrets, but marches 
“ with a considerable force m the train of Banjit 
“ Singh, without knowing whither or for what pur- 
u pose. Fatah Singh, in rank and consideration, 
“ in military force and territorial possessions, is the 
“ first of the Chiefs of Banjit Singh’s army. He 
“ possesses the country east of the Satlej, from 
" Jagraon to that river, the country generally be- 
“ tween the Satlej and the Bias, and the country to 
“ the west of the Bias as far as Amritsar. He has 
u a very fair reputation, and is looked up to by the 
“ disaffected as* the fit person to be put at the head 
“ of a confederacy to throw off the yoke ; but he is 
“ evidently not a revolutionist ; he is mild and 
‘‘ good natured, seemingly simple, and undoubtedly 
“ wanting energy This is the Chief who was in 
“ Lord Lake’s camp on the banks of the Bias. 
“ He there acquired a respect for the British 
“ character, which causes him to look to the British 
“ Government with the hope off obtaining from it 
“ a release from the over-bearing tyranny of Banjit 
“ Singh.” 

Until the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, in April 
TaUh sings joint 1809, Sirdar Fatah Singh remain - 
Mo**TT* t w^ K cu- e< * the Maharaja. He joined 
am** state* the expedition south of the Satlej, 

made in opposition to the wishes and advice of the 
Envoy, and which nearly occasioned a rupture be- 
tween the British and Lahore Governments, and he 
was present at the signing of the treaty of Amritsar, 
of the 25th April, by which the long and trouble- 
some negotiations were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, the British Government engaging not to 
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interfere in the Maharaja’s territories north of the 
Satlej, while he agreed to attempt no further en- 
croachments to the south of that river * 

The Maharaja nevertheless chafed inwardly 
a u^ r of f Fatal a g amst this treaty, and if the news 
singh aft d the Maha which the native agents at Lahore 
Engiuti sent later in the year to the British 

Resident was correct, Sirdar Fatah Singh was not 
so sincere a well wisher of the Government as Mr 
Metcalfe had fancied These reports were to the 
effect that the alliance between Ranjit Singh and 
Fatah Singh had been strengthened^ by vows upon 
the Granth, the Sikh scriptures , and that the Maha- 
raja had declared that it would be an eternal dis- 
grace to him and the Khdlsa should the British 
army continue *to occupy Ludhiana, and the slaughter 
of kine be permitted in territory which of right 
belonged to the followers of Guru Govind Singh. 
Not only must the British be driven back from 
the Satlej, but Delhi must be conquered, and 
Fatah Singh was directejd to supply 30,000 horse 
and 10 guns, and to post his force conveniently at 
Phagwara, Kapurthalla, Jandialah and Koh, ready 
to join the contingents of the Rajput dlnefs 
when they arrived from the hills, t Fatah Singh 
promised compliance, but he had m his heart no 
intention of fighting against the English whose 
power he had learned to respect , and, two months 
later, the arnvaT of the Kabul monarch Shah 
Shuja m the Punjab and a projected expedition 
against Multan diverted the attention of Ranjit 


* Attchisoris Treaties , Vbl u, p 237, No LVII 

f Tiansi&Uon of a news -letter from Lahore, dated 19th December 
1809, to Resident at Ddllu Lettei from A. Seton, Resident, to Govei mneut 
of India, dated 28th Decembei 1809 
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Singh from any operations to the south of the Satlej, 
which he had probably never seriously meditated. 

Fatah Singh was present in the Kangra expedi- 
Fatah stnah ae- tion of 1809, when the Maharaja 
companies the gamed by treachery the celebrated 

& i»o9 fort of Raja Sansar Chand, which « 

had been long besieged by the Gurkhas under 
Amar Smgh Thappa. In the spring of the next 
year, when Ranjit Smgh marched to Multan, Fatah 
Smgh was left in charge of Lahore and Amritsar, 
and, in February 1811, he accompanied the Maharaja 
to Rawul Pindee to meet Shah Mahmud, the brother 
of Shah Shuja Who was on his way to Kashmir, then 
a province of Kabul 


In October 1811, he marched against Sirdar 
„ Budh Singh of Jalandhar, with 

He aids the Maha- ® 7 

ra<ia to min Budh Diwan Mokham Chand and Jodh 

Singh of Jalandhar, n ( , -r, , • i 

Smgh liamgharia. Budh Smgh 
held territory in the Jalandhar Doab worth Re. 
300,000 a year, and the ostensible excuse for the 
expedition against him was his persistent refusal 
to attend Ranjit Smgh with a ‘contingent m the 
field The unfortunate Chief made no resistance, 
but fled across the Satlej, and all his estates were 
confiscated to Lahore. The reasons that induced 
Fatah Smgh and Jodh Smgh to aid m the reduction 
of the Jalandhar Chief are not easy to divine. They 
were supposed themselves to have formed a secret 
alliance, oflensiveand defensive, againstthe Maharaja, 
and they must have known that by destroying one 
of the few nobles of importance whom Ranjit Singh’s 
rapacity had yet spared they were building up his 
power and hastening the time, ‘which was fast ap- 
proaching, when they themselves would share the 
fate of the man whom they had so basely assisted 
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to ruin They may indeed have hoped that their 
submission to Ranjit Smgh would secure their 
own safety, but the fate which attends on vacillation 
and weakness was not long in overtaking the Ram- 
ghana Chief, while English influence barely sufficed 
to save Sirdar Fatah Singh.* 

In the majority of Ranjit Singh’s annual cam- 
era* war tervieu paigns Fatah Singh served with 

in the Punjab pro- f , , tt » ,, , ,, 

per his contingent. He fought at the 

battle of Haidera on the 13th July 1813, when 
Fatah Khan, the Kabul Munster and General, was 
utterly defeated and driven from the Punjab , he 
held a command in the Bhimbar, Rajaon and 
Bahawalpur campaigns, and when the territory of 
his old friend Jodh Singh Ramghana was seized 
he was not teo proud to accept a share of the 
plunder. He was at the last famous siege of Multan 
in 1818, when the whole provfnee fell into the 
hands of the Maharaja, and Nawab Muzaffar Khan 
was slain , and established a military post of his 
own at Talambah, forty-five miles north east of the 
city During the ‘Kashmir campaign of 1819 he 
remained in charge of the capital, and m 1821 
assisted at the reduction of the fort of Jdankera in 
the desert of the Sind Sagar Doab • 

The possessions of Sirdar Fatah Smgh being 
The relations of situated for the most part m the 
Fatah Binoh wtth Jalandhar Doab north of the Satlei, 

the British Govern- ^ 

*nent. his relations with the British Gov- 

ernment *were ; previous to 1825, not very intimate, 
though he would gladly have accepted the pro- 

* Letter dated 15th October 1811, from Sir D Ochteilony to Gov- 
ernment of India. • 

The Ramgharia estates were all annexed by Ranjit Smgh in 1816 
Lettei dated 2nd January 1817, fiom Sn D Ochteilony to Go> eminent 
of India 
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tection which assured their territories to the Cis- 
Satlej Chiefs. On a few occasions, however, he was 
brought into direct communication with the British. 

The first time was in connection with the 
The cMef»hip of Chiefship of Bhirog. This estate, 
Bhirog consisting of about oue hundred 

villages, was conferred by Sirdar J assa Singh Ahlu- 
walia on a dependant named Mirza Singh, whose 
son Jowahir Singh fought and died under the Ahlu- 
walia standard. When Maha Singh, the son of 
Jowahir Singh, wtfs directed, in 1810 and 1814, by 
the British representative, to fulfil his engagements 
as a Chief under the protection of the Government, 
he declared himself to be a vassal of Sirdar Fatah 
Singh Ahluwalia. 

In 1817, Sir David Ochterlony, in consequence 
Taken potteeeion of the outrageous conduct of the 
of by Fatah Singh Bbirogia Chief, called upon Fatah 

Singh to confiscate the territory The latter accord- 
ingly sent a force across the Satlej* under command 
of Mir Nizamuddin, who repulsed the Bhirogia 
force, with a loss on both sides of a hundred and fifty 

men pud took possession of the whole estate.* 

« 

Maha Singh was, at this time a boy of thirteen 
Bat restored to years of age, and the mismanage- 
Maha stngh. ment of his estate was owing to the 

evil influence of his mother, whose favourites, Bas- 
sawa Singh and Rai Singh, committed every sort of 
oppression. In consideration of his youth, Maha 
Singh was pardoned by Sir David Ochterlony, and 
the Ahluwalia Sirdar was directed to withdraw his 


* Letter dated 12th March 1817 from Captain Birch to Sir D 
Ochterlony 
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troops from Bhirog and reinstate Maha Singh.* * * § 
Fatah Singh was disinclined to restore the estate, 
and the case was somewhat a hard one, as Sir 
Charles Metcalfe the Resident justly observed—" Sir- 
“ dar Fatah Singh has already been a sufferer by 
“ the restitution of Maha Singh’s lands, after per- 
“ mission had been given for their confiscation 
“ The act was generous and considerate towards 
" Maha Singh, but with respect to Sirdar Fatah 
“ Smgh, it does, I confess, appear to me to have 
“ been a hardship, though justified by circum- 
“ stances.” t It was only when the Sirdar was in- 
formed, m the plainest language, that unless he 
restored the estate, without delay, a British force 
would be sent to dispossess him, that he reinstated 
his vassal and withdrew his troops across the 
Satlej | 


Who remains con- 
tumacious 


The consideration shown to . Maha Smgh was 
not appreciated by that Chief, and, 
,in 1825, he positively refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Ahluwalia Chief, 
and paid no attention to ‘ the remonstrances of the 
British Agent, who was compelled to recommend 
the attachment of the whole or a portion of the 
jagir until he should obey the orders conveyed to 
him § The Resident tried to induce Maha Singh to 
listen to reason, but he had abandoned himself to 
the guidance of a common courtezan, and would 
accept no advice,* however wise, declaring that he 


* Letter, dated 1st November 1817, from Captain Birch, to Sir 
D Ochterlony 

t Su Charles Metcalfe to Captain Birch, dated 29th August 1818 

J Captain Birch to Sir© Ochterlony, dated 11th November 1817 

§ Captain Murray to Agent Governor General, at De hli, dated 28th 
July 1825 
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would rather beg his bread than acknowledge the 
supremacy of Fatah Singh. * 

The Government of India, to whom the ques- 
„ „ txon was referred, held that the 

The Government 7 

ttuut upon Maha supremacy of Fatah Singh was un- 
doubted, and desired to know whe- 
ther, by the custom of the tenure, he was entitled 
to require the services of Maha Singh and his 
contingent beyond the Satlej t The Resident 
saw no reason why the authority of the lord par- 
amount should be questioned in this matter, as the 
treaty with Maharaja Ranjit Singh of 1809 did not 
absolve any of the old dependants of that Prince or 
his subordinate Chiefs from their allegiance, and it 
was undoubted that befoie that time neither Maha 
Singh nor his ancestors would have questioned the 
right of Fatah Singh or his predecessors to claim 
service beyond the Satlej. The Government of 
India approved this view, and allowed Fatah Singh 
to enforce his supremacy by any measures he might 
see fit to employ J Fatah Singh was himself in 
difficulties at this time and it was not till July 
1826 that he took action, sending troops for the 
punishment of his vassal and summoning him to 
Xahnrnin Kn^u submit. But the jealousy of the 
Binph\nterforoo. Maharaja was aroused. He per- 
emptorily directed the Sirdar to desist from all 
hostile proceedings against Maha Singh until he 


* From Agent Governor General to Captain Mon ay, *dated 1st 
and 11th of August 1825, and letters dated 13th and 16th August, fiom 
Captain Murray to Agent Govemor Geneial 

Sir D Ocliterlony’a letter to Captain Birch, dated 28th March 2819 
f Government of India dated 9th Deceml^er 1825, to Sir C Metcalfe. 

X Sir C Metcalfe, dated 31st December 1825, to Governmenf of 
India, and Government of India, dated 13th January 1826, to Sir C 
Metcalfe. 
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should sanction them, demanding that in any expe- 
dition against Bhirog, Lahore troops should co- 
operate with those of Kapurthalla,* The effect of 
this interference on the part of the Maharaja was 
to paialyse the movements of Sirdar Fatah Singh 
and complete the defection of his vassal. But the 
Government did not consider it necessary to inter- 
fere so long as the action of the Maharaja was con- 
fined to prohibiting Sirdar Fatah Singh from pro- 
ceeding against Bhirog, though it was notified that 
no permission would be given for ‘Lahore troops to 
cross the Satlej with those of Kapurthalla. * 

The English Government had, in 1818, to in- 
TKr maiding of the terfere with regard to the erection 
fort of um 0 f a f or t at Isru, in protected terri- 

tory This fort was designed on the plan -of that 
of Govmdgarh at Amritsar, and was far larger and 
stronger than was necessary for simple defence. 
Its construction excited the alarm of the Baja of 
Pattiala, whose ancestor had originally conquered 
the district in company with Jassa Singh, and 
whose territory lay all around it. The Sirdar was 
unwilling to abandon his design, and it was not till 
three years later, after several injunction^, thaf the 
building was discontinued t # 

In 1822, a question of great importance with 
reference to the different grades of 
The Kotua ea»». * dependence in the protected Sikh 

States, and the* degree of interference between 
Chiefs and their vassals on the part of the British 
Government arose, which requires a brief notice. 

* Letters of the 2nd August 1828, from Captain Munay to Sir E 
Colebrooke, and letter of the,7th August, from Sir E Colebrooke to Cap- 
tain Mnnay 

f Letters from Captain Birch, to the Resident at Dehll of th* 10th 
March 1818, the 22nd Jane 1818, aud the 14th November 1820. 
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The small fort of Kotija was situated in the centre 
of Sirdar Fatah Singh’s Cis-Satlej territories, and 
was owned by a Patan family, the eldest representa- 
tive of which was Nihang Khan His ancestors 
had acquired the estate by the sword at a very 
remote period:, and had, previous to the English 
connection with the Cis-Satl.ej States, been in a 
certain degree dependent on Sirdar Fatah Smgh 
This dependence was not absolute, but was similar 
to that which they, at other times, had incurred to 
, „ the Patuala, Rupur and Bilaspur 

The Kapurthalla 71 1 

chief na$erta Me au- Chiefs, such dependence, indeed, 

thority over Kotila , . « . , , 

as m times of great disturbance and 
re-action, all small Chiefs were necessarily compelled 
to incur. The Ahluwalia Sirdai was determined to 
assert his supremacy, and in the summer of 1822 
forcibly occupied the fort of Kotila and persisted m 
retaining it in spite of the repeated orders of the 
British Officer at Ambala. The ostensible reason 

Th« exetue for hu f° r this proceeding was found in the 
oonduot quarrels of the Kotila family Bal- 

want Khan, one of the younger brothers, had long 
disagreed with his family, and had on two former 
occasions sought and obtained the assistance of 
Sirdar Fatah Singh, given on condition of feudal 
service and full acknowledgment of Ahluwalia 
supremacy. On neither of thes6 occasions did he 
go to the length of occupying Kotila, and was 
induced to refrain from interference in 1813, by a 
letter from Sir David Ochterlony threatening to 
send a force against him if he did not cease molest- 
ing Nihang Khan, and in 1819, by a letter from 
Captain Birch.* From this time Balwant Khan 

* These letters accompany Captain Ross's letter of the 26th Angnst 
1822, to A. Ross, Agent Governor General, Dehli 
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resided at Kapiirthalla in the service of the Ahlu- 
• walia Chief, till June 1822, when he returned to 
Kotila and with the aid of Ahluwalia troops expelled 
his three brothers and took possession of the fort. 

The Officer at Ambala requested permission to 
call on the Pattiala Raja for troops to expel Bal- 
want Khan and reinstate his brother, but further 
information was required as to Sirdar Fatah Singh’s 
claim to supremacy over Kotila * It appeared that 
Fatah Singh had asserted, in 1813, a claim to a 
fourth share in Kotila , and on this claim he founded 
his repeated interference with Nihang Khan , yet 
this right, if it ever did exist, had certainly been dor- 
mant for 16 years, that is, for more than two years 
previous to Mr Metcalfe’s mission to Lahore, the 
status quo of winch period had been formally recog- 
nized by Government for the adjustment of all ques- 
tions of right in property in the Protected Sikh 
States The Kotila Chiefs had not been formally 
declared Independent Chiefs under British protection, 
but then none of the protected chiefs were so de- 
clared, the documents announcing the guarantee 
having only general allusion to the Chiefs to the 
southward of the Satlej, without any detailed enum- 
eration of them. Besides this, Fatah Shngh, ig a 
letter to Captain Birch, in June 1815, had waived 
his claim altogether, which was a sufficiently good 
proof that it had never been founded in nght.t 

One passage m a letter of Sir D Ochterlony 
to the address of Sirdar Fatah Singh seemed to 

* Letters dated 9th August 1822, fi om Deputy Superintendent AmbaJa 
to Agent Governor General Dehli, and of Agent Governor General, to 
Deputy Superintendent dated 20th August 1822. 

■(•.Letters from Captain Aoss, dated 26th of August and 29th Sep- 
tember to Agent Governor General , and fiom Agent Governor General 
to Captain Boss, dated 26th August and 21st September Also tfvd 
Persian letters from Sir D Ochterlony ta Sirdar Fatah Singh, 
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give some colour to his claim ; hut that officer, then 
Resident in Rajputana, explained that his own « 
opinion was absolutely against any supremacy what- 
ever on the part of Kapurthalla, and that if at any 
time he had been induced to employ the Ahluwaha 
authority in the adjustment of Kotila differences, 
it was only m accordance with his usual practice 
of employing the more considerable powers on 
services of such a nature, without the most remote 
intention of allowing such services to imply any 
supremacy on the part of the Chiefs employed.* 

The Government of India, to whom the case 
The d«ei«<on of th« was referred for decision, ruled that 
A Mu £Ztu?v u ™» m- ^though Fatah Singh had once 
aey m Kotiia. had supremacy over Kotila, yet 

that his right had become obsolete previous to the 
introduction of the British authority ; partly by his 
own voluntary act, m excusing tribute to the Kotila 
Afghans as a reward for their gallant services, and 
partly from his failure to afford, them protection 
against the exactions and encroachments of other 
Sikh Chiefs. Fatah Smgn was, accordingly, warned 
against attempting to exercise any intervention 
whatever m the affairs of the Kotila Chiefship : 
Nihang Khan was reinstated in his rights, and the 
half share of Balwant Khan in the Kotila fort was 
forfeited to his elder brother.t 

On the 27th December, 1825, Sirdar Fatah 
Singh, alarmed by the advance of 
abandoning hit two battahous of the Lahore army 

Tnuu-SaHeJ tend- ...... n j ** 

ton/. towards his territory, fled across 


* Letter dated 1st Jane 1823, from 8ir D Ochterlony to Deputy 
Superintendent Sikh States . 

f Letter dated 10th March 1824 from Agent Governor General to 
Government of India, and reply dated 30th April 1824, to Agent Governor 
General. 
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the Satlej, with the Whole of his family, and took 
• refuge at Jagraon in the Protected States, abandon- 
ing all his estates Trans-Satlej to the Maharaja.* 
He had for long been Suspicions of his former friend 
and adopted brother, believing that his own fate 
would resemble that of the Ramgharia Chief, with 
whom the Maharaja had also Sworn eternal friend- 
ship, but whose possessions he had seized on the 
first convenient opportunity. It is true that no 
considerations of friendship or good faith appeared to 
have any weight with the Maharaja when opposed to 
his own interest, but there is some reason to believe 
that, on this occasion, the fears of Fatah Singh were 
exaggerated, and that he was one of the few men for 
whom the Maharaja had any sincere feeling of regard. 

te™Z h to 8l o7tian * The Sirdar then attempted to obtain 
from the British Government some 
irmu-satiej estate*, sort of guarantee for the security of 
his Trans-Satlej possessions. He urged that the 
intentions of the Maharaja towards him were unequiv- 
ocal, and that neither his person nor his property 
were safe. That, since 1 80*5, when the treaty with 
Lord Lake Was concluded, he had been a well-wisher 
of the British Government, and now claimed *the 
i support due to an ally in the preservation of his 
position and territory north of the Satlej t 

"What the Sirdar desired was of course impossi- 
Thte the oevertt. «ble to grant, and the British Govem- 
«Mttt eouid not ffive. ment had neither wish nor excuse, 

under the treaty of 1809, to interfere with the 
Maharaja’s proceedings north of the Satlej, nor, 

* Captain Wade to Lieutenant Murray, Deputy Superintendent, 
dated 28th March 162& Lieutenant Murray to Sir C Metcalfe, dated 
29th DAenber 1825 ? end Captain Wade to Sir 0 Metcalfe, dated 8th 
February 1826 

t Lieutenant Murray to Sir C. Jfetcalfe, dated 10th January 1826 
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indeed, were the whole of his Cis-Satlej estates 
under British protection, These consisted, at this . 
time, of 454 villages, of which 291 were held by 
Fatah Singh in sovereignty and 163 were in posses- 
sion of Jagirdars, Naraingarh and Jagraon, consis- 
ting respectively of 46 and 66 villages, had been 
received by grant from the Maharaja in 1807, 
on payment of Nazrdna, or tribute, and over these 
two estates the supremacy of Lahore was admitted 
by the Government The rule adhered to was thus 
^ Expressed by Sir Charles Metcalfe 

Borne of the Cls- r J * _ 

Sutlej estate* wore in his letter of the 14th January 

Lahore grunts, 

1826 “Whatever possessions on 
“ the left bank of the Satlej were held by Sirdar 
“ Fatah Singh or his ancestors previously to his 
“ alliance with Baja Banjit Singh, .and, of conse- 
“ quence, independently with regard to that Chief- 
“ tain, should be confirmed to hmi under our 
“ protection, and this might be extended to acquisi- 
“ tions on the same bank of the nyer made in 
“ co-operation with Banjit Smgh at a time when 
“ their, conquests were portioned on a footing of 
“ equality But with respect to any there should 
“ be held under a grant of Banjit Singh, which 
“ would nhply sovereignty on his part and subordip- 
“ ation on that of Fatah Smgh, the claim of the 
“ Baja must be admitted.” * * 


Op the flight of Fatah Singh the Maharaja 

Bis estate, Trans- ° CCU P led ^18 TfiUnS-Satlej temtoij 


Battej seised by the and expelled his garrisons, but, 
at the same time, he expressed his 


earnest desire for a reconciliation, promising to 


* Letters of the 8th and 21st January 1826, from Lieutenant Murray, 
Deputy Superintendent, to Sir Charles Metcalfe , Government of India to 
SirO. Metcalfe of tli e 1 7 th February 1826, and Sir E Colebrooke to 
Captain Murray, of the 21st March 1828, 
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give any assurances that might be desired for the 
security of his person and possessions.* The Sirdar, 
though he did not believe in the .assurances of the 
Maharaja, yet thought it politic to return to Kapur- 
thalla in 1827, the rather as the British Govern- 
ment had declined any interference on behalf of his 
Trans-Satlej lands The claim to British protection 
But restored on for his ancestral Cis-Satlej estates 
to^xlpur. WftS Emitted, and this claim Fatah 
tfcoMa ‘ Singh was anxious to assert, as he 

considered it probable that he njight again have to 
seek an asylum to the south of the Satlej t Whe- 
ther the fears of Fatah Singh in his flight were 
exaggerated or not, it is certain that they were 
shared by others , and in October 1829, one of the 
principal Trans-Satlej Chiefs, Sirdar Dewa Singh, 
holding estates m the Jalandhar Doab worth Be. 

1.25.000, and in the Cis-Satlej States worth Be 

35.000, abandoned all his territory on the right bank 
of the Satlej and retired to Sialba \ 


Although the Government declined active 
interference, yet,their -expressed sympathy secured 
Fatah Singh’s possessions to him, both Trans and 
Cis-Satlej, and when, in 1836, the Maharaja con- 
fiscated Phagwdra which had been one t>f his earliest 
grants to the Sirdar, he restored it almost immedi- 
ately, believing that the Government would interfere 
in favour of the Chief. During the latter years of 
his life, Fatah Singh remained at Kapurthalla in 
comparative retirement. 


* From Captain Wade to Sir O Metcalfe, of 5th January 1826 

f Resident to Government of India dated 17th June 1828, and Sir 
Colebrooke to Captain Murray of 19th December 1828 

1 Captain Wade to Officiating Resident Dehli, dated 14th October 
1829. 
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Sirdar Fatah Singh died in October 1837, and 
The i« 6t K of sirdar his son Nihal Singh succeeded to his 
estates and was acknowledged by the 
efmnai Bings. British Government as Chief. * 
But the Maharaja of Lahore and his unscrupulous 
Minister Baja Dhyan Singh had no intention of 
allowing the Ahluwalia territory to change hands 
without gaining something for themselves. Amar 
the intrigues ef Singh, the younger brother of Nihal 
Amiar Btngh. Singh, Was encouraged to hope that 

his brother would b% set aside in favour of himself ; 
but he was too impatient to wait the progress of 
events which could only be hastened by most lavish 
presents to the Lahore Court, and he conspired with 
some of the Ahluwalia officials against his brother’s 

The tire of mhai hfe. As Nihal Singh was leaving 
atngh attempted. the female apartments, with only 

one attendant, he was attacked by assassins, but he 
defended himself gallantly and escaped with some 
slight wounds His servant who, with true devo- 
tion, threw himself before his master ‘to receive the 
blows intended for him, was* cut tq pieces. When 
the Maharaja of Lahore heard of this tragedy he 
summoned both brothers to his presence, and, pro- 
fessing to sympathize with the elder, directed him 
to allow Amar Singh a separate maintenance of Be. 
30,000 a year, instead of a lakh which he had de- 
manded, and to return home, while he, the Maha- 
raja, would visit the conspirators ujth* exemplary 
punishment. No sooner, however, had Nihal Singh 
left Court than Amar Singh was admitted to favour, 
and on his promise to pay a liberal nazrdna was 
encouraged to attempt to wrest territory worth a 

— — . _ t. 

• Secretary to Government North Western Provinces to Sirdar 
Nihal Singh, dated 27th February 1837. 
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lakh of rupees from his brother.* This he succeeded 
in doing. He captured Nihal Singh by surprise, 
and would not release him until he had consented 
to assign for his maintenance the district of Sul- 
tanpur. 

Throughout the remainder of the reign of 
The quarrel be. Ranjit Singh and that of his suc- 
tmen the brother. cessor Kharrak Singh, the brothers 

were in a constant state of feud, and Nihal Singh 
was scarcely able to maintain himself in the Chief- 
ship by even extravagant bn Res to the Lahore 
authorities. When Sher Singh advanced his claims 
to the throne, Nihal Singh supported him, believing 
that m him he would find powerful support against 
both his brother and Raja Dhyan Singh the Minis- 
ter, whom Sher Singh hated although he was unable 
to stand without him.t But the new Maharaja was 
of a weak disposition, and Aman Smgh soon became 
a favounte at Lahore, and there can be little doubt 
that his claims would have been admitted and 
Sirdar Nihal Smgh dispossessed but for his pre- 
mature death. On the * 28 th of March, Maharaja 
Sher Singh went on a boating excursion on the Ravi, 
The death of Amor attended by Rajas Dhyan «ingh 
Blu0h and Hira Singh, Jamadar Khughhal 

Singh, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Rai Kesra Smgh, 
Sirdars Attar Siflgh Kalianwala and Amar Singh 
Ahluwalia. The weather was fine, but the boat 
suddenly filled with water and went down. Sirdar 
Amar Singh was drowned, and the rest of the party 
escaped with difficulty by means of their riding 
elephants which were waiting on the bank and which 
were driven into thp river to their assistance % 

* Captain Wade to Government of India, dated 4th October 1887. , 
f Mr Clerk to Government of India, 5th December 1840 
X Mr. Clerk to Government of Indui, dated 29th Marcifc 1841. ^ 
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It was generally believed in Lahore that this 
. , accident had in it nothing acciden- 

The boating excur- e ° 

Bion on tfus Bavi and tal, but that the Maharaja had 
turmuiu. directed the boat to be sunk, hop- 

ing that Jamadar Khushhal Singh, whom he hated 
for his adherence to the party of Ram Ch&nd Kour, 
would be drowned The story was probable enough, 
but there is no proof to sustain it, and the only 
person to gain by the catastrophe was Sirdar Nihal 
Singh, who was rid for ever of a bitter enemy, and 
who forthwith made friends with Raja Dhyan Smgh 
receiving a grant of his brother’s jagir of Sultanpur, 
on payment of a large nazrdna* 

The reasons the Ahluwalia chiefs have always 
assigned for the enmity of Maharaja 
enmity o^atahfiraja Sher Singh are somewhat remark- 
lTby S Kapurthaiia able. On the death of Maharaja 
Kharak Singh and his son, on the 
5th November 1840, Sher Smgh, finding the whole 
Court opposed to his pretentions to the succession, 
sent a message from Battala, where he resided, to 
Mr. Clerk, the Agent of the Governor General, 
through Mulvi Rajib All and Mulvi Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan, a servant of the Ahluwalia chief, 
begging for the assistance of the British Government 
to gain the throne, and promising, as the price of 
such assistance, to cede Kashmir to them In the 
meantime Sher Singh, with the aid o£ the Jammu 
party, became Maharaja , but still doubtful of his 
power to hold the position he had gained, without 
the knowledge or approval of the British Govern- 
ment, he sent Colonel Mohan Lai on a second mission 
to Mr. Clerk, begging that he might be recognized 
and the usual letters of congratulation addressed" to 

* Mr. Clerk to Government of India, dated 29th June 1841. 
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him, Mr Clerk reminded the Colonel of the pro- 
• nnse regarding Kashmir, of which he did not pretend 
to be ignorant, and returned with the desired letters 
But Sher Singh had now established himself securely 
and denied altogether that he had ever made any 
promise regarding Kashmir, and Fakir Azizuddin 
was sent to discuss the question with Mr, Clerk 
No written document was producible, and the Ahlu- 
walia Agent, Mulvi Ghulam Muhammad Khan, was 
summoned to give his evidence in the matter. He 
was afraid to tell the whole truth, but he told so 
much of it as to demonstrate the bad faith of Maha- 
raja Sher Singh and to rouse against Sirdar Nihal 
Singh his lasting enmity. 

The Sirdar had several opportunities of showing 
his good-will to ‘the British Government, of which 
he took advantage. On the Visit of Lord Auckland 
to the Punjab in 1838, he rendered good service m 
collecting supplies, and assisted m the same way the 
British troops marching to Kabul He built a 
bridge at Hari for the use jjf the Governor General 
on his return, and had an interview with him at 
Makku Some of his troops under Hyder Ali Khan 
took part in the Kabul expedition of 1842, marching 
as far as Jalalabad. • 

Maharaja Sher Singh Was assassinated on the 

The murder of sher 15th September 1843, and Dalip 
ainyh, a. it IH43 • g^gh. proclaimed his successor 

Had Sirdar Nihal Singh possessed any energy or 
character he might, at this time, have become the 
foremost man in the Punjab. Baja Dhyan Singh 
was dead, the Smdhanwalia Chiefs were scattered, 
and the new Minister, Hira Singh, was held in con- 
tempt by the army. But the Ahluwalia Chief did 
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not care to interfere at Lahore, and would not even 

mw singh refuse* attend, as was usual, at the feast of • 
to run iMhore. the Dasserah in October.* He 

excused his non-attendance by the plea of ill-health 
and of the arrival of the ashes of the late Maharaja 
and Baja Dhyan Singh at Kapurthalla, and although 
he did not send the customary presents he offered 
his congratulations to Dalip Singh on his accession 
and professed his intention of proceeding shortly to 
m , unenttrpru. Lahore.t But he delayed his visit 
ingtotpoHUon. from month to month on some 

excuse or another, the true reason being that he was 
of a timid and unenterprising disposition, and his 
ambition was not even excited by the prospect of 
obtaining the leadership in the Punjab, which might 
have been his had he come forward to head the 
Khdlsa in opposition to the Jammu Baja, Gulab 
Singh, who was universally and justly hated. The 
only other Sikh Chief of considerable influence at 
Birder Teh it a Lahore and whom the army would 
bihqk Majithia. have been content to follow was 

Lehna 6mgh Majithia, but he was as timid as Nihal 
Singh and deserted his country when most it needed 
his counsel and assistance, t 

f T 

(i To the Dasserah of 1844, celebrated on the 
21st October, Nihal Smgh sent a contingent, for it 
had always been customary at this festival for the 
Lahore ruler to hold a review of the whole army 
and receive the congratulations and offerings of the 
Commanders of all ranks : but he did not attend in 


* Lieut.-Colonel Richmond to Government of India, dated 6th 
October 1843. 

t Lieut -Colonel Richmond to Government of India, datqd 19th 
October 1343. 

1 Lient-Colonel Richmond to Government of India, dated let 
November 1843. 

r* 
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person, pretending that he was under the necessity 
► of performing a vow by a pilgrimage to Jowala 
Mukhi * 

The weakness of the Sirdar and his desire to 
. stand well with all parties brought 

The conduct of 1 . ° 

Kihal Singh during him Well High to mill 111 1845, 

the Sikh war of 1848 * . ci l -l i A 

when the Sikh war made it impera- 
tive on every Chief in the Protected States to show 
his loyalty to the British Government by active 
good will or to be accounted a traitor His obliga- 
tions were the following By the treaty of the 25th 
April 1809, and by article 4 of the 
subsequent declaration of the 6th 
May 1809, the Ahluwalia Chief was bound to fur- 
nish supplies to the British troops passing through 
or stationed ‘within the Cis-Satlej territories 
By the declaration of Government in 1828, before 
referred to, the Sirdar was considered to be “ un- 
“ der British protection in respect to his ancestral 
“ possessions east, of the Satlej. but dependent on 
“ Lahore for places conferred by the Lahore Go- 
“ vernment prior t<3 September 1808.” t This de- 
claration, made at a time when the Sirdar was, or 
considered himself to be, m danger of losing every 
possession through the rapacity of the Maharaja, 
should have bound him to the British Government 
through gratitude, but this feeling has never been 
common among the Protected Chiefs. 

With regard* to supplies, Colonel Mackeson 
The manner in proves that, m spite of repeated 

mhieh he fulfilled 1 \ r . , 

them orders, the Ahluwalia agents tailed 

to supply grain, and Captain Mills wrote that “ the 

* Ijieut -Colonel Richmond to Government of India, dated 16th 
Octobei aud 30th October 1844 

f Government of India to Sir E Colebrooke, 14th November 1628 
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“ Ahluwalia Chief afforded no assistance of any 
** kmd in supplies till after the defeat of the Sikh 
“ army ” Nor tvas this from inability, for his terri- 
tory was rich in corn, and Jagraon was the best 
gram country between the Jamna and the Satlej 
Yet the fact was that practically no supplies * were 
furnished before the two early battles of the cam- 
paign, and very little until the final defeat of the 
Sikhs, after which there were no bounds to the zeal 
of the Sirdar, who wrote to Major Lawrence that, 
in the face of 40,000 enemies, he had collected 
one hundred thousand maunds of grain for the 
English m the Jalandhar Dpab, and he actually 
unroofed the houses of his subjects to furnish fuel 
to the British troops returning from Lahore. 


With regard to the personal demeanour of the 
Hr fain to attmd Chief, he stated in his defence that 
the British *amp hb had not such sufficient warning 

as enabled him to join the British standard But 
the following facts will show that .he had warning 
not only sufficient, but more than he had a right to 
expect finder the circumstances. ‘On the 24 th No- 


vember 1845, Major Broadfoot addressed him a 
letter, which, under Persian imagery, conveyed a 


jr» opttr of friendly serious warning, the import of 
warning. which the confidential agent was 

instructed to explain “ It is great wisdom,” wrote 
Major Broadfoot, “ to know how to increase 
“ friendship and its fruits are alwftys good, In any 
“ Government or oountry at such time’s as the 
“ bazaar of foolishness is warm and the eye of 
* f reflection is not fixed on the probable result, it 
“ behoves the wise and far seeing who are c real 


* Literally only 34 maunds of grain —Colonel Mackeeon’s Report. 
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“ friends take counsel from futurity This is fore- 
“ thought The meaning of this letter I have ex- 
“ plained to your confidential agent Basti Ham, 
“ to the messenger who carries it.” 

On the 30th November Major Broadfoot again 
wrote urging the Chief to cross 

And direct orders, ° 5* _ 

the Satlej, which letter was answer- 
ed m the same spirit by him on the 7th December 
On the 13th the proclamation which guaranteed 
their possessions Cis and Trans-Satlej to all the 
loyal, and distinctly pointed out* the penalty of dis- 
obedience, was issued , and the next day news was 
received that the Ahluwalia subjects and agents had 
joined the ememy Major Broadfoot again wrote 
showing the Baja the folly of his vacillating conduct , 
and telling hsm that within five days he must prove 
his friendship or enmity On the 19th, the confi- 
dential agent returned with a verbal message that 
all was ready, and “ the Sirdar’s foot was in the 
stirrup ” On the same day Major Broadfoot again 
addressed the Sirdar urging him to join the British 
without delay, add, on the 2nd January, Mr Currie 
wrote to the same effect This must 

The opinion of 

Major Lawrence of have been held to have beenT ample 

the Chief* conduct, r tt t* * ii 

warning Major H. Lawrence thus 
sums up against the Sirdar “Up to the 13th 
“ December, the Sirdar might have done as he liked, 
“ and even yp to the middle of January, or mdeed, 
“ the end of tbfe war, it seems to me that at very 
“ littld personal hazard the Sirdar could have joined 
“ the British army. But to run any risk was not 
“ his game When Kirpa Bam* started, the battle 


* Kirpa Ram was grand-son of Lata Basti Ram, the Sirdar's con- 
fidential agent, and bearer ot the tetter of the 14th December. 
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" of Mudki had not been fought. On his return, 

** the report that he wrote of that battle excited 
** the Agent’s suspicions, and he, for a short time, 

“ was placed undef restraint. It appears to me 
“ that the rumours of the results of the battles of 
“ Mudki and Firoshahr deterred the Sirdar from 
“ crossing the river, after he had placed his, ‘ foot m 
“ the stirrup ’. After the battle of Sobraon his 
“ protestations were many and warm, but though, 

“ on the 19 th February, on his own suggestion, 

“ I told him to join me at Lahore, he even then 
" thought the danger too great and said he would 
“ send his son, and himself attend the British camp 
“ in Jalandhar. All this was quite in character 
“ He bore the British Government no ill-will, he 
“ bore the Lahore Darbar no good-wjll, his hopes 
“ were all from Us, his fears from them. We had . 
“ heaped favors and. kindness upon him, -they had 
“ plundered him , but to the last he would incur 
“ no risk , and trusted, at the worst, to our clemency 
“ rather than to the justice of his own countrymen 
M He therefore gave us empty words, and furnished 
“ them with guns and soldiers.” 

The Ahluwalia troops, Cavalry, Infantry and 
' Artillery, fought against the Eng- 

JTHtf Z^frOpS •/ 

pmrthniin fought lish at Aliwdl, under the command 
the British. and ^j g0 Buddowal. 

Nihal Singh alleged, in his defence, that he was j 
unable to restrain his troops, who, on hearing of his 
intention to join the British, broke into open mutiny 
and murdered his Minister. But there is no proof 
whatever of this, and the mutiny was probably 
caused by the unpopularity of thq Minister and the 
difficulty experienced by the troops m obtaining 
their arrears of pay. Even supposing his troops to 
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have deserted him, it was the duty of the Sirdar to 
have, alone, joined the English, and the fact that 
an elephant and nine or ten cavalry* horses, plundered 
from Sir Harry Smith’s division by the Ahluwalia 
troops were, sent as trophies to Kapurthalla proves 
that instead of the Sirdar being, at that time, kept 
a prisoner in his palace by his troops, as he asserted, 
he was an actual sharer in their spoils 

Nor did the Sirdar even supply information, 
information with- which his agents, who held the 
chief places on the line of the Satlej 
as well as Jagraon, were well able to procure No 
attempt was voluntarily made to furnish intelligence, 
and when the British authorities sent out messengers 
they either never returned or remained away so 
long as to render their information useless. Regard- 
• mg this Major H Lawrence writes “ I have 
“ never heard of a single item of useful intelligence 
“ having been given, nor indeed of any until it had 
“ been received from other sources During the 
“ week preceding the battle of Alrwal, when, for 
" five days, the Governor General had not a word 
" of intelligence from Sir Harry Smith, though I 
“ wrote five or six times a day to Major Mackeson 
“ and Lieutenant Cunningham, and dalfy sent some 
“ of the letters by Aloowala messengers with pro- 
“ mises of large Reward for answers, on no single 
“ occasion did I get a reply until the affair was over, 
« although the distance from Ferozepore to Aleewal 
“ and 33uddoowal is scarcely above 60 miles, and 
“ almost entirely through Aloo lands.” 

The defence made by the Sirdar for his conduct 
tHo Oofonoo of during the war, called for by the 
* thml abt0h ‘ Governor General’s Agent, was long 

|l ‘ 
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and elaborate, but none of the facts alleged by Major 
Mackeson were attempted to be disproved , and 
Nihal Singh only < endeavoured to give a different 
colour to his conduct, trusting to the clemency 
of the British Government He declared that his 
intentions had always been friendly, and that it 
was only the mutiny of his troops and the restraint 
under which they placed him, that prevented his 
joining the English when directed. That Baja 
Lai Smgh and Sirdar Ranjodh Singh would not 
give him any command, knowing his fidelity to 
the British Government, and that it was at Ranjodh 
Singh’s instigation that the Ahluwalia troops re- 
volted That, in spite of the attitude of his troops* 
he still did all in his power to aid the English with 
supplies and information, and the defence concluded 
with a lengthy recital of all the services ever per- 
formed by the Ahluwalia Chiefs for the English, 
from the tieaty of 1804 to the Satlej campaign. 

The Political Agent, Major Lawrence, to whom 
the Sndar’s defence and Major 
**• CM *f MU in - Mackeson’s report had been sub- 

gratitude to the Jtr l- 

ti»h Government mitted tor opinion by the Govern- 
ment, found no excuse for N lhal Singh’s conduct- He 
was not actuated by patriotism, by relationship or 
friendship in the course he had pursued. He simply 
calculated the chances and followed the policy which, 
in his opinion, would bring with it the least nsk, 
whatever the result of the war. With the greatest 
pusillanimity he leagued with his enemies and 
betrayed his friends. With his eyes open, and duly 
warned by the Proclamation of the rewards -with 
would attend loyalty and the punishments that 
would follow disobedience, he turned against those 
who for forty years had gratuitously protected him 
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and without whose protection he would undoubtedly 
have lost all his possessions Cis and Trans-Satlej 
Major Lawrence recommended that as a signal 
The rteommenda- punishment, all the territories of the 
uonso/ttte political g ir( j ar aou ^j 1 G f the Satlej, estima- 
ted at Rs. 5,65,000 a year, should be forfeited and 
declared an escheat to the British Government- 
Further, that the estates in the Jalandhar Doab, 
estimated at Rs. 5,77,763 a year, and for which he 
was bound to furnish 400 horsemen and 600 
infantry, should be confirmed to "him and his heirs 
on condition of good conduct That no customs 
should be levied in his estate, and that lands should 
be taken from the detached portions of his estate 
in commutation of the contingent, at the rate of 
Rs 16 a month for each horseman,* and Re. 6 for 
each foot soldier, being Rs 112,800. The Sirdar 
would thus have an estate in clear sovereignty of 
Re, 464,960 a year, on terms of general good con- 
duct and management “and of joining the British 
army during war with all his means, and keeping in 
repair all highways through his lands.* 


The Government of India considered the proofs 


Which are approve 
ed by the Govern - 
ment of India, 


of Sirdar Nihal Singh’s^unsconduct 
and disaffection most conclusive, #nd 


could find, in his elaborate defence, no excuse for 
the course pursued by him. The recommendations 
of Major Lavyence were generally approved : the 


* Letter dated 21st September 1846, from Major H M, Lawrence 
Agent Governor General, to Secretary to Government of India. 

Letter Govern meat of India to Agent Governor General dated 
24th March 1846, calling for a report , and ditto dated 1st June 1846 
forwarding Major Mackeson’s report for farther comment 

Report of Major Madiesoh, No 69 dated 30th April 1846, with 
enclosures. Defence of the AhluwaHa Sirdar, with supplement, and 
Letter No 25 dated 27th March 1846, from Captain Cunningham to 
Secretary Government 
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Cis-Satlej estates were confiscated . the Jalandhar 
Doab estates were maintained “ in the independent 
“ possession of the Sirdar, his service engagements, 
“ as the conditions of his tenure, to the Lahore State, 
“ being commuted to a money payment on the same 
“ terms as those of the other Jagirdars.” * 


This severe lesson had a salutary effect on 
The conduct of Sirdar Nihal Singh, and when the 

%% iVJsiTZZ second Slkh war broke oat, he did 
•otiefaetory. his best to render assistance to the 

British Govemmeht. He collected supplies for the 
troops proceeding to Multan, and volunteered to 
send a contingent of his own, but this was not 
considered necessary , and at the close of the cam- 
He u created a P&ign the Governor General paid 
JWa - * him a visit at Kapurthalla and 

created him a Baja 

From this time, till his death, Nihal Singh led 
a quiet life and did not meddle with politics. He 
managed his estates well and established law courts 


on something of the English system. When the 
cantonments were formed at Jalandhar, he received 
the district of Uchh, in exchange for Surajpur and 
othe/ villages taken by Government 

„ Baja Nihal Singh died on the 13th of September 
1852. Popular with his subjects 
and of benevolent disposition, he 
had little strength of character and was completely 
m the hands of favorites whose influence was rarely 
fbr good. His apathy and vacillation wfere such 
that he was unable to carry out measures which he 


The death of Nihal 
Singh. Hie charae* 
Ur 


* Government of India to Agent Governor General, North Western 
Frontier, dated 17th November 1846 

Letter from Agent Governor General to Major Maclcefcen, dated 
21st December 1846, and to Sirdar Nihal Singh of the same date* 
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acknowledged to be advantageous, and he brought 
» on himself and his State troubles which the most 
ordinary energy and courage might have averted. 
It is now possible to look back dispassionately on the 
events of the first Sikh war and the conduct of 
the different Chiefs who fought on our side, who 
turned against us, or who remained neutral doubtful 
whether the Sikhs or the British would win the day 
and undecided whom to join It is now more easy 
than it was immediately after the triumphant 
campaign on the Satlej to acknowledge the difficulty 
The position of of the position of a Chief like 
Raja Nihal Singh, with his duty 
one. inclining him to one side and his 

sympathies and the universal desire of his people 
and troops drawing him towards the other A 
powerful will exposed to so fierce a trial might well 
have wavered and a weak one; would inevitably 
yield. It is right for the British Government to 
punish ingratitude and treason with all severity, 
and to reward devotion and loyalty with the utmost 
generosity , but for. those Who have neither to reward 
or punish it is enough to know that treason wears 
all complexions from the highest virtue to» the 
darkest crime — and that if Nihal Singh 'prayed in 
his heart for the triumph of the Sikhs, they were 
still his brothers and his countrymen, their army 
was still the holy army of the Khalsa, which, in 
the name of Gfod^md the Guru, was ever to march 
on to victory, and that in all its battles, for a 
hundred years, the Ahluwaha flag had been carried 
in its foremost ranks. 

Randhir Singh, # the eldest son of Raja Nihal 
jtejn Randhir Singh, was born in March 1831, and 
8in « h ' was in his twenty-second year when 
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he succeeded his father. By his first wife, who died 
in 1853, he had two sons, Kour 
** ***** iKharrak Singh, born in August 

1850, and Harnam Singh born in November 1852. 
His only daughter, bom m 1851, married Buta Singh, 
son of Bam Smgh jagirdar of Sirnanwi, in 1863. 

Baja Randhir Singes second wife died in 1857. 
She bore one son, who died two months after his 
birth. Soon after his accession the Baja was 
requested to state whether he had any objection to 
make over a portibn of his territory in lieu of the 
tribute that had been till that time paid, the Su- 
preme Government having, as has been before stated, 
ruled that such an arrangement was desirable, but 
that it could not be carried out without the consent 
of the Raja He, however, was strongly opposed to 
any relinquishment of lands which had been owned 
by his ancestors, and preferred paying the tribute SB 
before.* 

Two months previous to* his death Raja Nihal 
Th* u>iu of Baja Singh had t executed a will, which 
mhmi M*gh he had sent fof approval to the 

Board of Administration, and which the Board, 
believing the Raja’s illness to be of no serious nature, 
had w reoommended to the ' Government of India for 
confirmation t But the Raja’s sudden death altered 
the position of affairs, and it became necessary to 

————— — — ■ ' v 

* Letter of 16th April 1853, frotn Commissioner Tr&tis-Satlej 
State* to Utya Randhir Singh Two letteis of 1 7th April 1853 and 27th 
October 1854, from Raja Randhir Singh to Commissioner Trans-Satlej 
States, and letter No 387, dated 26th December 1854, from Commis- 
sioner Vrana-Satlej States to Chief Commissioner, No 310, dated 7th 
April 1668, from Government Punjab to Commissioner Jalandhar 

f Commissioner to Board of AdfiUniStr^tloa, No. 350, dated 18th 
September 1852. 

Board of Administration to Government of India, No. 963; dated 
7th September 1852. 
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consider the whole question afresh, and the Board 
requested the Supreme Government to issue no 
orders regarding the will until further report 
should have been submitted by them.* For sixteen 
years the question of Raja Nihal Singh’s will was 
in dispute, and, as the case is of great importance, it 
will be most convenient to give in this place a 
resume of the proceedings. 

The will was dated 11th July 1852, or 30th 
Har 1909, and being translated, is 

Ito translation. .. 

as follows — 

u As in this uncertain world the life of a man 
“ is like a bubble and every living creature must 
“ leave this world behind him, agreeably to the old 
•* saying-*-' Every life will taste death’ — it is neces- 
“ sary for a iqpn of sense to look on life as a thing 
“ borrowed and to make such arrangement as will 
“ ensure good management among hie survivors He 
“ therefore, while in the enjoyment of his senses, 
“ with his own consent and will and without any 
“ sort of instigation or force, writes the following . — 

“ It may be known 'that through the blessing of 
“ God he has three sons, Kour Randhir Smgh the 
“ eldest, born from the first wife ; Kour Bikrama 
“ Singh and Kour Suchet Singh ftom the second wife. 
“ As he wishes that these three brothers should live 
“ together after his 1 death on good terms and in peace 
with friendship and love for each other, and that 
“ no sign of disagreement or hostility should 
“ appear amongst them, as is generally the case in 
“ this changeable world, especially in matters relating 
“ to Governments and estates, wherein even brothers 
“ become desperate,, enemies, and fight with each 

— k * * * 

* Board of Administration to fcovenunent of India, No. 989, dated 
90th September 1882. 

u 
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“ other with intent to kill { as was the case with 
" him and his own brother Amar Singh, whom he 
“ had nourished and supported as a son but whose 
“ subsequent conduct to himself is notorious ) , such 
“ being generally the case, he cannot expect that 
“ these three brothers will remain on good terms 
“ and m mutual love, and if ( God forbid ) hostility 
“ should appear among them it will produce blood- 
“ shed, the ruin of the estate, and give them a bad 
“ name among the people, he therefore has been 
“ deeply meditating a contrivance by which such 
“ calamities may be averted, and has come at last 
“ to the following conclusion, which appears to 
“ effect the desired result. 

“ That an estate of one lakh of rupees may be 
“ allotted to Kour Bikrama Singh and an estate of 
“ the same value to Kour Suchet Singh, without 
“ paying any sort ,of Government nazrana ; that 
“ these two brothers having their estates separate 
u may have nothing to dispute upon, and may live 
“ uninterfered with by each other, and that the 
“ rest of the country remam in possession of the 
“ eldest son Kour Randhir Singh the heir apparent, 
“ whotwill have to manage the country, to maintain 
“ the allowances now enjoyed by the people, to 
“ hohor relatives and servants as they deserve, and 
*' pay nazrana to Government* for his and his 
“ brothers’ shares of the estate. If, however, Govera- 
“ ment wish to realize the nazrana t separately from 
“ each of them, then the two brothers shajl get a 
“ proportionate increase to their shares, i. e , more 
“ land equal to the amount of the Government 
“ nazrana shall be added to the share of each bro- 
“ ther from the estate of the elder. In short they 
“ shall have each a net share of one lakh of rupees 
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“ for their own private use, independent of the 
“ Government nazrana. And as the heir apparent 
“ shall have the management of the Criminal cases 
“ in the whole three shares, he should conduct the 
“ administration impartially and with justice, with- 
“ out any feeling of hostility or opposition towards 
“ his brothers, and in case that the two brothers 
“ be dissatisfied with the management of Foujdari 
“ affairs in their jagirs, the British Government 
“ will take it into their own hands, leaving the 
“ heir apparent to . manage his» own share of the 
“ estate without having anything to do with the 
“ Foujdari of the other two shares Every one 
“ of them should serve the British Government 
“ to the utmost of his power, and should consider it 
“ a cause of great honor and benefit to him, and 
“ should continue to be thankful to Government. 
“ When everything has been settled in the above 
“ mentioned manner, they should strive to honor 
“ their respective attendants and relations, and give 
“ justice to the people and their dues to the poor. 
“ They should bye in •friendship and umty with 
“ each other. 

“ This paper does not contain a detail of the 
“ shares of each, being a general proposal for the 
“ sanction of the Board In case of its fteing 
“ approved, he will submit another paper, which 
“ will contain a detail of all the districts, property, 
“ cash and hoflseq, and a list of the people who deserve 
“ protection. Begs that an authenticated copy of 
“ this document he kept m the Board’s office, and 
“ another forwarded to him bearing the approval 
u and signature of the Board. The British Govern- 
“ rilent is well aware of the services himself and his 
* ( father have performed, and for which they have 
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“ been allowed the perpetual possession of their 
“ country. He hopes that, in the same manner, 
** his sons will be honored and allowed to remain 
“ under its protection, and that they will try their 
“ utmost to serve and please the Government, as 
“ their continuance in rule depends upon the bless- 
“ ing of God and the protection of the British 
t( Government.” 

Baja Nihal Singh, although he declares in this 

_ , , , „ will that he writes without any in- 

The legitimacy of k j 

the younger tone of stigation, was sit the time complete- 

Baja Iflhal Singh. 

wife, the mothei of his two younger sons She had 
instilled into his mind a dislike to his eldest son, and 
it was only the attitude of the British Government 
which compelled him, much against his will, to leave 
the State and power to Randhir Singh, who asserted 
that his brothers Were illegitimate and their mo- 
ther, who was undoubtedly of low caste, a concubine 
of the Baja and not his wife. But it is to be obser- 
ved that the Raja’s caste was itself low ; that the 
ceremony of marriage among such tiastes is but lightly 
regarded, and that the ordinary chadar dalna, 
throwing a sheet over the woman, is amply suffici- 
ent. , The Raja, too, in his will distinctly calls her 
his wife, and this admission is sufficient to dispose of 
the question of the younger sons’ disability to inherit. 

The agent of Randhir Singh addressed the 
Board of Administration on the death of the Raja, 
stating that the three brothers did not approve of 
the will and had no desire to divide the estate.' 
They wished to live in harmony among themselves 
and to carry out the provisions of the will would 
only ensure the rum of the State, which had never 


ly under the influence of his second 
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been divided. * Letters were also received from the 
Baja and his brothers to the same effect, the latter 
stating that they had determined to* obey their bro- 
ther in everything and be guided by his councils, t 
The Board of Administration were doubtful 
how to proceed with regard to Kapurthalla. One 
Member proposed to resume lands in lieu of the 
nazrana, or at any rate to take the outlying lands 
such as Phagw&ra, giving a reduction of the commu- 
tation , also to resume the police and criminal 
powers exercised by the late Raja The two other 
Members of the Board opposed all these proposals, 
on grounds of policy and good faith, and being un- 
able to come to a decision, the numerous minutes 
written on the subject by the Members of the Board 
were forwarded *to the Government of India for a 
final decision upon the points on which the Board 
could not agree J • 

The Government of India, § with regard to 


The will is approv- 
ed by the Govern- 
ment of India 


the first point submitted for its de- 
cision, viz 4 whether the will should 
be earned into effect or the* estate 


continued in the hands of the then Raja as desired 
by hun and his brothers, ruled that the yaj tshould 


remain undivided m the hands of the Raja ‘fcso 


* Letters, dated 14th and 22nd September 1852, from Hyder Ah 
Khan to Sir H Lawience 

f Khantaa, dated 1 9th and 20th September, from Raja Randbir 
Singh and Konrs Bikrama*and Suchet Singh 

J Lettei No 83, dated 24th Januaiy 1853, from Board of Adminis- 
tration to Government of India, enclosing Minute of Mi J Lawience 
of 11th October 1852, ditto ot Sir H Lawrence of 16th October, ditto 
of Mi J Lawrence of 1 st December, ditto of Mi Montgomciy of 2nd 
Decembei , ditto of Sir H Lawience, dated 8th December, ditto of Mn 
J Lawrence of )3th J^una^y* 1853, ditto of Sir B Lawrence dated 
15th Jlhnary 1853 

| No "907 of Government of India to Chief Commissioner, dated 
21st February 1853 
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“ long as the brothers remain in concord regarding 
“ this agreement.” “ If discord should arise among 
“ them hereafter, as is very probable, the will of 
“ the late Raja should have effect given to it In 
“ that case the shares of the two younger brothers, 

“ thus broken off from the Raja’s share, would be- 
“ come ordinary jagirs mto which our adminis- 
“ tration would enter.” 

The second point, as to whether the Raja should 
be compelled to commute the naz- 
rtma for land, the Government 
,nnd *"* of India held to be a question only 

of good faith. Th^ transfer of 
outlying lands to Government would, doubtless, be 
convenient, but it was not competent for the Govern- 
ment, in good faith, to compel • such transfer 
“ From the official documents of 1846 it is clear that 
“ it was the intention of Government to make the 
“ settlement then pronounced essentially a final one. 
“ Lieutenant Colonel Sir H Lawrence had recom- 
“ mended that the Raja should pay an annual 
“ nazrhna ” The Governor General on full consi- 
deration rejected this recommendation, and ruled 
that his service engagements should be commuted 
to,, a money payment * This plan had been delib- 
eiately adopted and it was not possible to change 
it with justice The Raja had not only behaved 
well since 1846, but the Governor Qeneral had, at 
the recommendation of the local' authorities, made 
him a Raja in 1849, and paid him a personal visit 
at Kapurthalla The decision of the Supreme Go- 
vernment had been, not for life of the Raja but 
for perpetuity, and it would not be just to reopen 


* No 460, dated 17th November 1846, of Government of India. 
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the question of the Raja’s position, which had been 
finally disposed of. 

With regard to the resumption'of the powers of 
tk» nature of Ka- Police, the Government of India 

purthalla indepen- . _ 

<tenee held that it was virtually included 

m the last question The position of the Ahluwalia 
chief, although not strictly sovereign, had yet inde- 
pendent power, which had been confirmed to him by 
the Government letter before referred to — the dis- 
tricts m the Jalandhar Doab “ will be maintained in 
the independent possession of the Sirdar ”* * * § This was 
m perpetuity, and the Government had no right to 
take away the Police jurisdiction from the Raja 

Baja xandmr Orders were given to invest the 
singh installed, young Raja with the customary 

khillat, which • was done by the Commissionei in 
April 1853 1 

It was not long, however, before the youngest 
_ „ , , . brother Suchet Smgh began to de- 

Kour Buehet Singh, - o o 

desires the separa - sire a division of his share, and the 
tion of his share Q^ef Commissioner directed this 

division to be made in accordance with the terms of 
the will J The Raja however wished Suchet Smgh 
to abandon his claim altogether, and # .petitioned 
against the order of the Supreme Government § The 
Chief Commissioner addressed the Government of 
India and referred to the letter of the 21st February, 
which affirmed, the will and directed its provisions 
to be enforced shoftld the brothers not agree Suchet 


* No 460, of 17th November 1846, of Government of India 

t No 296, of 15th Apul 1853, from Commissioner Trans Satlej 
States to Chief Commissioner 

l No 577, of 23rd July, 1853, from Chief Commissioner to Com- 
missidbei Trans Satlej States 

§ No 57, of 30th July 1853, from Commissioner Trans Satlej States 
to Chief Commissioner 
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Singh now desired division and it should be effected, 
giving him as far as possible outlying hands so as 
dot to break up- the estate more than necessary 
The Raja only wished to allow Suchet Singh 25,000 
Rs. a year, with which allowance the second brother 
Bikrama Singh was, at this time, content.* The 
Government of India agreed to this proposal The 
will had been affirmed by the Governor General, 
and nothing was left but to carry it into effect.t 

The Commissioner of the Trans Satlej' States 
WM6K u sanction was accordingly called upon to carry 
out the orders of Government, and 
report on the arrangements made, but the Raja was 
unwilling to allow any dismemberment of his State J 
No arrangement could be come to between the 
Ana earned into brothers as to the value of the lands 
to be divided off, so that the Com- 
missioner himself had the assessments ascertained, 
and finding that the two Talukas of Way an and 
Bunga were certainly within the amount due, made 
them over to Suchet Singh in April 1854. In this 
month a reconciliation was effected between the 
brothers, and Suchet Singh presented to the Com- 
missioner §n agreement by which he consented to 
accept a smaller jagir with subordinate judicial 
powers. The clause relating to pohee jurisdiction 
in small matters could with difficulty be allowed so 
sachet singh is as to relieve the Raja of res- 

*c&ling to accept a „ c * 

compromise. ponsibility, The chief reason 


* No 575, of 12th August 1853, from Chief Commissioner to Gov- 
ernment of India 

J No 3,979, of 9th September 1858, from Government of India to 
Commfasioner < 

1 No 787, of 26th September to Commissioner Tram Satlej States, 
and No H4 of 13th December from Commissioner Trans Satlej States 
to Chief Commissioner. 
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which induced Suchet Singh to seek a compromise 
was his objection to reside at Bunga. There were 
only three large towns in the State Kapurthalla, 
where the Baja himself resided , Sultanpur and 
Phagwdra. Of the two outlying districts which might 
most conveniently be divided off, Phagwdra should, 
in justice, be reserved for Bikrama Smgh, the 
second brother, should he at a future time require 
partition. Bunga was the only outlying district 
available for Suchet Smgh, with which Sultanpur 
could not be joined as it was at the other extremity 
of the Kapurthalla estate, and was the favourite 
shooting ground of the Raja, who would rather 
have given up Kapurthalla itself Way an was 
added to the share of Suchet Singh as being adjacent 
to Bunga When this report was made some 
months after the agieemment, Suchet Smgh was 
living at Kapurthalla, but was on bad terms with 
both his brothers and especially with Bikrama Singh 
who had then no wish to take the share to which he 
was entitled under his father’s will The Raja wished 
that, at any rate, Jhe jagir assigned to Suchet Smgh 
should be subject to some of the charges, religious and 
personal grants, which weighed so heavily on "the 
whole estate, and the Commissioner considered that 
the full rates at which the lands had hitherto *been 
assessed and whioh were higher than would be 
possible under English re-assessment, should be the 
estimate in ’allowing Suchet Smgh’s share, and 
in this gase Bunga and Wayan would he quite suffi- 
cient for him.* 


* Two memo* by Mr. D. McLeod, Commissioner Trans- Satlej 
States, of 20th December 1854 
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In forwarding this report of his predecessor, 
Mr Edgeworth, the then Commas- 

The Raja?* revenue Jr ^ 

sioner Trans-Satlej States, strong- 
ly recommended that Suchet Singh’s request to 
withdraw his application for partition should be 
favorably considered. The Raja would allow his 
brother an estate of Rs. 50,000 a year, with subordi- 
nate judicial powers, and this Suchet Singh was 
willing to accept in lieu of an estate of Rs. 100,000 
without such powers Even supposing the proposal 
of Suchet Smgh to be rejected, the Government 
had full power to modify the provisions of the late 
Raja’s will, should it think fit, and it was to be 
considered that if the two shares of the brothers 
were deducted, the Raja would have barely suffi- 
cient to carry on the administration an<J the nazrana 
might fall into arrears 

The actual revenue with its charges was 
asserted by the Raja to be as follows * 


Total value of estate. 

. Rfe 

5,77,763 

c 

Jagirs and Dharamarth, 

4 

... „ 

53,332 

Shares under will, 

••• 99 

200,000 

Nazrana, 

•• 99 

138,000 

Dharamarths, 

... ,, 

96,976 

Dependants, 

• * % 99 

69,924 

Total, 

... Rs 

c 

5,57,432 

Balance for State and 

personal • 

expenses, 

... „ 

20,331 


* Letter No 12 of 16th January 1855, from Commissioner Trans- 
Satlej States to Chief Commissioner 
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The Chief Commissioner agreed to neither 
proposal. With regard to Suchet 

The Government do * * .-it . „ . . 

not agree to recon. Singh s withdrawal of his applica- 

eider the case. . j li j 

tion and willingness to accept a 
smaller allowance from his brother it was observed 
that the brothers had been allowed ample time to 
settle their disputes amicably This they did not 
do, and the districts of Bunga and Way an had been 
divided off and made over to Suchet Singh in 
April 1854, the first being annexed to the Hoshiar- 
pur, the second to the Jalandhar district. With 
reference to this partition the Government had 
directed the will to be carried out, and there was 
no possible reason for objecting to the arrangement 
The British Government had no cause to be more 
anxious that the estate should remain intact than 
the late Raja had been, and if these arrangements 
were set aside, there could be no doubt but that new 
difficulties would again speedily arise. 

With reference * to the second point it was 
inexpedient to modify the terms of the will, which 
was not an unjilst one, and but for the interference 
of the British Government the elder brother would 
never have been Raja at all The estates left would 
be ample if only the large expenses for jagirs, 
dhararaarths and dependants were reduced within 
moderate limits* The districts of Bunga and 
Way an were directed to be taken over at their 
assessment of *Rs 85,000 and the balance, Rs 
15,000*, was to be made up from adjacent villages.* 
The Commissioner submitted a list of villages 
which might most appropriately be given to Suchet 
Sjngh, but urged >as an additional reason against 

* No 79 Sated 31st Janaary 1833 from Chief Commissioner to 
Commissioner Traus-Satlej States. 
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the arrangement that Suchet Smgh was a minor 
when he asked for partition, and since his majority* 
had desired a compromise, and that the will might 
now be modified as well as formerly when the Go- 
vernment only upheld a part and did not sanction the 
supremacy of the elder brother.t 

The Punjab Government sanctioned the villages 
detailed being made over to Suchet Singh, but 
refused to reopen the general question, which had 
been definitely settled Suchet Singh’s majority 
was absolutely immaterial in a political case, since he 
was of full discretion when he made his application, 
and the British Government, as Paramount, had 
full right to uphold just so much of the will as it 
thought proper J 

In 1860 , the question of Suchet Singh’s 
Th* q «*,tionure- separate jagir was again revived. 

*» laeo. Colonel Lake, Commissioner Trans- 
Satlej States, wrote that the brothers were reconciled 
and both wished the separated jagir to be restored 
“ They have interchanged formal agreements, by 
“ which, ni the event of Government sanctioning 
“ the agreement, the Kour Suchet Singh promises 
“ on the ojie hand fealty and obedience, while 
“ on „the other hand Raja Randhir Smgh binds 
“ himself to leave Kour Suchet Singh m posses- 
“ sion of the lands made over to him by the 
*' British Government and to continue the grant 
** to him and his heirs on certain conditions specified 
“ m the agreement ” The popular feeling was against 
the will of the late Raja, and the precedent 

* Sachet 8l»gh attained hi* majority 25th December 1*54 
t No 89, from Commissioner Trane- Satlej States to Chief Com- 
missioner, 'dated 5th May 1855 

J No. 553 from Chief Commissioner to Commissioner Trans-Satld 
States, dated 8th June 1855. 

Lu * ■ ■ * - - ** 
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might lead to the dismemberment of all independent 
principalities. The will would be in no way set aside , 
the only change being that Suohet Singh would 
become a dependant of his brother instead of an 
ordinary jagirdar.* 

The Government of the Punjab strongly sup* 
•k ar t P or ted this recommendation, urging 

9 t»(rk u again in. the great services of the Baja dur- 
hr °' ing the mutiny, and the fact that 
no loss would accrue to Government nor would the 
will be set aside. The Supreme Government sanc- 
tioned the arrangement and the transfer was accord- 
ingly made.t 

In 1866, the brothers again quarreled, and the 
Commissioner of Jalandhar wrote 

Sirdar Blkrama 

sing h afire* hu , to Government — “On the 20th 

ehareunder the will A •« n i -r**i ci 

“ April, Sirdar Blkrama Singh 
“ formally announced to me that he had come to a 
“ complete rupture with his brother the Baja of 
“ Kapuxthalla, an,d requested that the provisions 
“ of his father’s will might be put in force as directed 
“ by the Government of India. 

The Punjab Government replied that the exist- 
HU right u du- mg arrangements could not be'dis- 
* wte ' 1 turbed The Sirdar again urged 

his case, pleading the provisions of the will and the 
sanction of the Government which only allowed it 
to remain in abeyance while the brothers lived to- 
gether amicably .§ • 

* No 209 of 27th December 1859, from Commissioner Cis-Satlej 
States to Government Punjab 

t No 17 of 7th January 1860 from Governmeut Punjab to Gov- 
ernment of India, and Government of ludia No. 243 of 28th Januaiy 
I860 

ftfo 130 of 15th' H&f 1866 from Commissioner Jalandhar to 
Govexpment Punjab. t 

§ Sirdar Blkrama Singh’s lettef of the 20th April 1866, to Commis? 
siouer Jalandhar 
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Sirdar Bikrama Singh then applied directly to 
the Government of the Punjab, but was informed r 
that he must now abide by his first decision of 
waiving the right to enforce the provisions of the 
will.* 

Bikrama Singh then desired to be informed of 
J** nZZZTZ 1 . kis exact position, and of the decision 
&«r altered oireum- G f the Puniab Government, not as 

stances to maintain ° . 

the win to the expediency oi the separation, 

but on his absolute and indefeasible right to claim 
it In reply the 4 Government declined to reopen 
the question The rule of primogeniture was that 
which, by Hindu law, as well as usage, had always 
applied to such holdings, and when, under native 
rule it had been set aside, it was only the result of 
an arbitrary exercise of power. In 1852 the Kapur- 
thalla territory had been exceptionally treated The 
Raja had been entitled to consideration and the rule 
of primogeniture had been for some years disregarded. 
The will was consequently sanctioned, but, in Sirdar 
Bikrama Singh’s case, it was not carried out, and 
the subsequent course of events had absolved the 
Government from any obligation to carry it out, 
alter a lapse of 16 years and after the rule of pri- 
mogeniture had been authoritatively laid down as 
the ordinary rule of procedure t 

Sirdar Suchet Singh now again came forward. 
saehet singh joine He desired that hjs jagir which 
b hu l ‘eh<!Z IT £ had been reunited with Kapur- 
reetered to him. thalla might be again separated as 


* Sirdar Bikrama Singh's letters of 29th May and 9th Jane 1860, 
and reply of Government Punjab, Nos 48% and 502 of the 9th and 12th 
Jane 

f Agent of Bikrama Singh to Punjab Government, of 26th October 
1866, and reply of Punjab Government, No. 837 of 10th November 1866 
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the terms of the agreement had not been carried out. 
The points in the agreement to which he especially 
referred were — ( 1 . ) “ Suchet Smglj is vested with 
authority to raise the assessment, (li ) he is to 
exercise all the powers of the Collectorate ” As 
regards assessment he had found after the agree- 
ment was signed, that no enhancement of the Gov- 
ernment assessment was permissible until the term 
had expired , and with regard to Collectorate powers 
the Baja had only allowed him to try summary suits. 

The Government of the Punjab declined to 
discuss a question which could only tend to bring 
both parties to ruin, its opinion of the Raja’s con- 
duct differed materially from that of Suchet Singh, 
and the younger sons had already obtained more 
than they could < legally have claimed * 

A few months later the Commissioner reported 
that there was little chance of a reconciliation be- 
tween the Raja and Bikrama Singh. The Raja 
was willing to allow hi» second brother the same 
provision that he had made to the youngest , namely, 
Rs. 54,000 a year, including a life jagir of Rs . 25,000 
or Rs. 30,000, and a cash pension of Rs 25,000 m 
perpetuity t The Punjab GoverrP- 
ftmAtotht Govern- men t requested a final decision from 

dwuion the Government of India, which 

) 

alone could induce Rikrama Singh to agree to any- 
thing but a permanent transfer of territory yielding 
a lakh of rupees par annum. Suchet Singh was not 
so anxious to press his claim as Bikrama Singh, 
who was much better off than his younger brother, 


• Suchet Singh to Government Punjab, ot 19th November 1866, 
and reply of Government Ponjah, No 919 of 15th December 

f No 130 of 13th April 1867, from Comunssiouei Jalandhar to 
Government Punjab. 

» 
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for besides his allowance of Rs. 50,000 he had an 
estate of at least equal value in Oude, which although 
gained, m his opinion, by his own personal services 
alone, must justly be considered as m part owing 
to his position with his brother the Raja, which 
allowed him opportunity of rendering these services.* 

The final orders of the Government of India 
TKefinvi order,*/ were given in February 1868 to 
Government, the following effect : — 

The will was sanctioned and approved by the 
British Government in 1852. Though partition 
was not actually demanded yet the liability to par- 
tition was affirmed. Against this decision the Raja 
appealed, but it was distinctly ruled that partition 
must take place. Since then nothing had occurred 
to cause the Government of India to form a differ- 
ent decision, nor had there been any surrender on 
the part of either f brother of this right m case of 
disagreement. The reply given by Lord Canmng 
at the Durbar, in 1860, clearly appears to have rela- 
ted only to a fact, namely, that the execution of the will 
was held in abeyance, and conveyed no promise that 
the will never would be carried out. t 
r « The case was one of equity only, which was 
clear. Thu rule of primogeniture was not absolute 
in 'the lesser States of the Punjab. But, in any case, 
the arrangement had been solemnly sanctioned by 
the Government and could not now be set aside. 


* No 204 of 20th May 1867, from Government PjiJabto Gova> 
ernnient of Indie 

f Lord Canning spoke at the Durbar at Phagwara on the Slat 
January' i860, to the following effect, as reported by Kfrpa Kara the 
Raia’s Vakil, whose memorandum was attested by the Commissioner— 
b itieoiisulevation of your lbyalty I bestoiy upon yon, your old estate 
“in the Bait Doab, in perpetuity, and the will of yonr late* father 
" being set aside, j our authority is restored in your principality as before^ 
“ including- the ilaquas of Wayan and Bunga.” 

__ ■ — 
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The application of the will must accordingly take 
effect as regarded both brothers. 

Suchet Singh obtained partition of an estimated 
lakh’s worth of territory, under the terms of the will, 
and became a British Jagirdar The new assessment 
reduced his revenue below the lakh, but this, it was 
observed, must be adhered to, nor could he claim more 
from the Baja, nor raise the assessment till the term 
of settlement had expired. 

Bikrama Singh, it was ordered, should have a 
lakh’s worth of territory divided off, the amount cal- 
culated according to existing revenues, it not being, 
under the circumstances, desirable to enforce British 
assessments 

By the will, in case of partition, the jurisdiction, 
fiscal, criminal and civil, might be transfen ed to the 
British Government or be exercised by the brothers 
under the suzerainty of the Bntish Government. 
The brothers were therefore permitted to exercise 
all original jurisdiction, fiscal, criminal and civil, with- 
in their respective shares. 

Each brother had, under the will, the right to 
come under the suzerainty of the British Government. 
But if either should consent to remain under the 
suzerainty of the Baja while still retaining his or 
their original jurisdiction, so much the better, as 
thus the unity of the Kapurthalla State would be 
adequately *prqpervecL " Lastly, the appanage of 
“ the two brothers Bikrama Singh and Suchet Singh, 
“ both in respect of separate revenue and of juris- 
“ diction, must descend to their lineal male issue 
" according to the rule of . primogeniture, the elder 
"Ison inheriting the appanage and providing a 
" moderate maintenance for the younger sons, if any ; 
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“ on failure of male issue lawfully begotten, the ap- 
“ panage would revert to the Baja, or the represen- 
** tative of the Kapprthalla Ahluwalxa family for the 
“ time bemg * 

The Baja was not satisfied with this decision 
the ardxr modified of the Viceroy, and appealed to the 
vtrnment, Secretary of State for India, who 

modified, to a considerable extent, the terms of the 
decision, although the validity of the will was main- 
tained The following is his despatch to the 
Viceroy dated 12th February 1869 — 

“ I have received and considered in Council 
Foreign letter., with “ with all the attention which the 
October Isas, No 190 « importance of the subject demands, 

eth December, No 215 r _ -n n , 

11th „ no ai9 “ the letters of your Excellency s 
u.t „ no *84 „ Q overmn ent, noted jn the mar- 

“ gin, with accompanying correspondence, relating 
“ to the affairs of the Bajah of Kapurthalla and his 
“ brothers. 

“ 2. It it unnecessary to Tefer ip detail to the 
“ circumstances of the late Bajah’s will and the sub- 
sequent action of the brothers, so fully set foith 
“ m the correspondence before me It is officially 
“ announced that on the 31st of January 1860, 
“ Lord Canning, Viceroy of India, after thanking 
“ the 'Bajah of Kapurthalla for his good, services 
“ m the field, assured him m open* Durbar, that his 
“ territory was given to him in perpetuity, as it 
“ existed before his father’s death. The words em- 
“ ployed by the Governor General were these — ‘ In 
“ * consideration of these loyal and faithful services, 
“ * we have given you in perpetuity your ancient 
“ • territory, the Ilaka Bari Dopb The will of 

* N<*» 123, of 1st February 1868, from Govemmeut of India to Go- 
vernment Punjab. 
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“ * your late father has been annnlled, and your 
“ ‘ dominion has in all respects been restored to you 
“ ‘ m your principality, including* Way an and Bun- 
“ ‘ gah, on the same footing as it existed in former 
“ * times ’ In reference to this speech your Excel- 
“ lency’s Government has observed that the reply 
“ given by Lord Canning at the Durbar in 1860, 
“ clearly appears to have related only to a fact, 
“ namely, that the execution of the will was held in 
“ abeyance, and conveyed no promise that the will 
“ never would be carried out. 

“3 I am unable to concur in this view of 
“ the meaning of Lord Canning’s words, and am 
“ compelled to put upon them a different mterpre- 
“ tation That interpretation does not depend upon 
“ the precise accuracy of the English equivalent for 
“ the expression used by the Viceroy with reference 
“ to the late Raja’s will, whether it be ‘ cancelled’ 
“ or 1 annulled’ or simply ‘ set aside ’ It depends 
“ on the whole .context of the passage. Lord Can- 
“ mng associated his announcement with an emphatic 
“ reference to the political services of the Rajah. 
“ It was clearly intended to convey a reward for 
“ those services If it had been the mere fntfma- 
“ tion of an existing arrangement, which depended, 
“ and wa^ to continue to depend, upon the pleasure 
“ of his younger toothers, it would have been no 
“reward, and the reference to political services 
“ would have been altogether unmeaning. But, 
“ evidently mtended as a reward, it assumed 
“ necessarily the character of a promise. This 
“ reference, deducible from the whole context of the 
“ speech, is continued also by the general tenor of 
“ previous transactions in the case The will of 
“ the late Rajah had involved the danger of an 
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“ eventual division and dismemberment of the raj ' 
“ This had previously been prevented by voluntary 
“ agreement among the brothers. The nature of 
“ that agreement and the circumstances under 
“ which it was brought about, indicated how great 
“ was the anxiety of the Bajah to prevent the dis- 
“ mejnberment of his State, and what a calamity 
“ he regarded its possible occurrence. No fitter 
“ reward, therefore, could be given by the Viceroy 
“ for veiy great and for very timely service than to 
“ assure the Bajah that the Government of India 
“ would remove this fear for ever from his mind. 
“ I cannot doubt that this was Lord Canning’s 
“ meaning, and that this was the reward to which 
“ he pledged the faith and authority of the British 
“ Government. 

u 4 In these circumstances Her Majesty’s Go- 
“ vernment are of opinion that it is their duty to up- 
“ hold the decision of Lord Canning, and to decree 
“ that nothing shall be done to -lower, the dignity and 
“ authority of a Chief who has been among the 
“ most faithful of our allies, and who, when his 
“ services were fresh in the memory of the Viceroy, 
“ received such assurances from him m open Durbar. 

“ 5. It is my wish, therefore, that the Baja 
“ Bunbeer Smgh should remain as now m full pos- 
“ session of the sovereignty of' the entire State. 
“ I well understand, however, the feeling which 
“ appears to have influenced the judgment of your 
“ Government in the case, namely, a feeling that 
** every consideration should be shown, and that 
M full justice should be done to the younger brothers, 
44 in whose favor certain testamentary dispositions 
“ had been made by the late Raja, which digposi- 

ho&fl had. treated as valid by the ^Govern- 
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“ ment of India But no injustice will be done to 
“ the brothers if that arrangement be made perman- 
“ ent to which they had thems’elves voluntarily 
“ assented, and which has been held binding during 
“ a course of years They should receive in money, 
“ or m a life tenure of lands, as you may deterimne, 
“ the full value of the shares assigned to them in 
“ their lather’s will But it is to be thoroughly 
“ understood that m the case of the younger bro- 
“ thers holding lands in the Kapurthalla State, 
“ they are, so far as criminal jurisdiction is concerned, 
“ to be held in entire suboi dination to the Raja, 
“ and that at the death of each, the levenue of the 
“ lands held by him shall revert to the Rajah, a 
“ sufficient provision, to be appioved by your 
“ Government, for the family of the deceased, being 
“ made a first charge on the revenues of the estate. 

“ 6 It is to be hoped that* after this distinct 
“ announcement of H^r Majesty’s Government, the 
“ Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab will be able 
“ to make, under your instructions, such an arrange- 
“ ment as will give satisfaction to all parties con- 
“ cerned Kour Suchait Singh having demanded a 
“ separation of his jaglieer from the. principality 
“ has no claim to bind the Raja to the agi eefiient 
“ entered ftito with him in 1859.” 

All that remained was to arrange the measures 
for carrying into, effect the instructions of the Home 
Government in such a manner as to leave the Raja 
and his brothers no just cause of complaint. 

The conclusions and orders of the Secretary of 

a S f%ta iarV f $ tat** were simply that Lord Can- 

ordert ning’s declaration of the annulment 

of the will was upheld . that Raja Randhir Singh 
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was to hold the State in full sovereignty that the 
younger brothers were, for life, to enjoy the whole 
share in money qr lands allotted them, under the 
will , but if the share was given in lands they were 
to be subordinate to the Baja in criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 

The younger brothers were not disposed to 
t*m> Mguuitv of accept the decision of the Govern- 
ZZ?ry g °arrange ment without further appeal, and 
*nonu. refused all reconciliation with the 

Raja, who was quite willing to consider the dispute 
finally settled. It thus became impossible to assign 
them their share in Kapurthalla lands, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab was only able to recom- 
mend that a cash allowance to the amount of their 
shares should be granted. 

This amount had then to be determined, for 
Tho amount to under the Will of Raja Nihal Singh 
the younger brothers were entitled 
««<*• to land worth a lakh a year But 

it was clearly just that the land thus made over to 
the Sirdars should be valued at the assessment 
levied by the Kapurthalla Chiefs although when 
severed from that State it would become hable to re- 
assessment on the principles which guided the British 
Government m Revenue matters It has been seen 
in the case of Kour Suchet Singh, that separa- 
ted lands which yielded under Raja , Nihal Singh 
a lakh of rupees per annum, under the light and 
liberal assessments of the Government only ‘yielded 
Rs 52,014 a year This then was all the brothers 
were entitled to, under the will, for if they elected 
to become British jagirdars they must also accept 
the loss of re-assessment of their lands * and should 


M. 
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cash be allowed instead of land they could only 
fairly claim a pension equivalent to the revenue of 
the lands as re-assessed, viz. Rs 52,000. But 
the Punjab Government, unwilling to give Kours 
Bikrama Singh and Suchet Singh any cause for 
complaint, recommended that a cash allowance of 
Rs 60,000 should be paid to each of them in half 
yearly instalments The districts of Bunga and 
'Wayam were taken over from the youngest of the 
brothers, and he was permitted to claim compensa- 
tion for any permanent improvements he might 
have effected * 

This voluminous and lengthy case, which has 
The termination of given rise to a vast amount of lll- 
the com feeling, and the annoyance and 

trouble connected with which may be reasonably 
assumed to have broken the health and shortened the 
life of Raja Randhir Singh, is nt>w finally settled 
That the younger brothers will acquiesce m the 
decision is hardly to be expected , but they must 
at least know that the British Government, as para- 
mount, possessed *the fullest power to uphold or 
annul the will of their father that if this anqpl- 
ment was made after the mutiny of 1 §57, it was 
to preserve the integrity of the Kapurthalla State 
and to reward the brilliant and devoted services 
of tho Raja , and, lastly, that if they have not recei- 
ved everything which their father intended for 
them, they have, \t any rate, obtained more than 
they had any legal or moral right to claim. 


J Commissioner Jalandhar to Government Punjab, No 171 — 1094, 
dated 4th May 1869, Government Punjab to Government India, No 223 
dated 16th July , Government of India to Government Punjab, No 921, 
and 1272 dated 6th July and 9th September 1869 
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It is now necessary to go back a few years in the 
Thetnuunyofiaxr, history of the family, to the time 

To?Z?£Z:l ^n the °f <*• Bengal 

8lt n> h ' army broke out in May 1857 

Raja Randhir Singh took the earliest opportunity 
of evincing his loyalty towards the British Govern- 
ment He was, as a vassal of the Crown, bound to 
render all possible aid to the Government m times 
of difficulty, and military service could not have 
been demanded from him as he paid annually a tri- 
bute of Rs 1,32,000 m commutation of such service 
But, at the first intimation of the out-break at 
Dehli and Meerat, the Raja marched into Jalandhar 
with every available soldier, accompanied by Ins 
brother Bikrama Singh and his chief advisers, and 
remained there throughout the hot season at the 
head of his troops, a portion of which fie volunteered 
to send to Delili, and this offer was only not 
in* Hervieea at accepted as their presence was abso- 
jaiandhar lutely require.d at Jalandhar. On 

the night of the mutiny at this town, his troops 
guarded the civil station, the jail $nd the tieasury, 
and he detached the whole of his Cavalry, under 
General Johnstone, for the pursuit of the mutineers 
In July,* when the mutiny at Sialkot rendered 


At Honhiarpur 


it advisable to strengthen the sta- 
tion of Hoshiarpur, the Raja, at the 


request of the authorities, despatched there 200 
Infantiy, 100 Cavalry, and two ligfyt guns, and this 
force remained there till the following Noy ember 
Prince Bikrama Singh was as loyal and energetic 
as his brother, and their example was so well 
followed by the Raja’s officers and troops, that 
although encamped for six months in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town, and with the example 
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before them of tbe mutiny of the Government 
troops, no breach of discipline occurred and their 
conduct was most exemplary 

The effect of the Raja’s decided action was no 
si* decided or Hon doubt important The Jalandhar 
had a good effect D 0 ab was, it is true, the best affected 

of any portion of the Punjab, and its inhabitants, 

prosperous and chiefly agriculturists, had never any 

desire to rise , yet the Government was nevertheless 

much strengthened both in the Jalandhar Doab and 

m the Cis-Satlej by the Raja’s .conduct. Nor did 

he withhold the tribute which he might fairly have 

deducted for the pay of troops which he was not 

legally compelled to supply, but paid it punctually, 

preferring to involve himself deeply m debt than 

increase the difficulties of the Government. 

• 

The force of the Raja employed during this 


_ . time consisted of 1,200 Infantry, 

The tt utnher of J 7 

xapurthaiia iroopM 200 Cavalry, and 5 guns To this 

employed in 1S& 7 n ^ 

tore© • the Supreme Government 
sanctioned, in Isfovember 1857, a gratuity of Rs 


12,000, equivalent. to a 'month’s pay to each officer 


and soldier * 


It should be remembered that the Raja took the 
side of Government without hesitation, and without 
having had. time or opportunity to ascertain what 
were the intentions of the great Cis-Satlej Chiefs. 
After the moyeable column had marched to Dehli, 
the only reliable force in the Jalandhar Doab was 
that of file Raja, with the exception of one hundred 
Europeans forming the garrison of the Philor fort ; 


* Letters — Commissioner's No 189, dated 17th October 1857, to 
Secretary Chief Commissioner , Government, No 4750, dated 24th No- 
vember 1857, with Chief Commissioner's No 8, dated 8th January 1858 
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the same number of invalids at Jalandhar , nine 
hundred Tiwana horse, and a newly raised regiment 
of Punjab Infantry. The Raja did not waver m 
his loyalty when Dehli continued to hold out against 
the British and when so many lukewarm friends 
despaired of their cause ; but he was eager himself 
to lead his men on active service, and that this was no 
idle offer, intended to be declined, is proved by his 
subsequent conduct in Oude. 

After the fall of Delhi it was determined to 
•rhe Kapurthaiia disarm the population of the Jalan- 
duarmment. dhar Doab, and this measure the 

Raja carried out m his own territories with the 
utmost readiness * 


The services of the Raja Randhir Singh were 
The reward* for most cordially acknowledged by the 
tervuie. Government of India The tribute 

due from him was reduced by Rs 25,000 a year 
one year’s tribute was altogether remitted, and 
khillats of Rs 15,000 and l£s 5,000 respectively 
were conferred upon him anjl his brother. A salute 
of eleven guns was assigned to him* and the honorary 
titlp of Farzand-dilband rdsikh ul itikdd, while 
Bikrama Syigh received the title of Buhadar t 

JSarly m May 1858, the Raja of Kapurthaiia, 
with the approval of thd Supreme 

TheeervioeaofRaJa _ * , * 

ifcmifM* singh in Government, led a contingent to 
oad« during Isa*. Q U( j e> g ir< j ar Bikrama Singh ac- 
companying his brother. For ten months the Raja’s 


• Letteis— No 188, Commissioner Trans-Satlej States to Secretary 
Chief Commissioner, dated 30th January 1858, and No 962, of 30tli No- 
vember 1868 No 188 of Secretary to Chief Commissioner to Government 
of India, dated 8th April No 962, Chief Commissioner to Commissioner 
Traos-batlej States, dated 11th December 1868 © 

J Letter No. h&49 of Government of India to Chief Commissioner, 
2nd June 1868, 
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force did admirable service in the field Six times 
they were engaged with the enemy and captured 
nine guns the Raja and his brother avoided neither 
fatigue nor danger, but were always to be seen at 
the head of their men in action, where they fought 
with conspicuous bravery.* The presence of the 
Raja had the very best effect upon the troops, who 
not only fought gallantly but gained the highest 
character for discipline and good conduct t About 
the end of March 1859, tha Raja’s force was released 
from service and returned to the Punjab. 

For the services of his troops the Raja received 
The Government two lakhs of rupees as had been 
rices previously arranged by the Chief 

Commissioner of Oude f The native officers of the 
contingent received khillats of Re 500 each, and 
the English officers attached to it received the 
thanks of Government. To the .Raja was assigned 
a khillat of Re 5,000. 

The two estates of Boundi and Bithouh, con- 
fiscated by the rebellion of their 

The {front of estates, « . , , . 

owners, were granted to the Raja 
on istimran tenure, at half rates, he assuming jill 
those right and privileges, . and none other, enjoyed 
by the former owners. The Government demand 
on these estates was, in 1858, one lakh of rupees 
They are situated oh the river Gogra ; Boundi on 
the northern bank and Bithouli between the rivers 
Gogra and Chouka. 

* _______ 

* Letter No 23 of 12$b July 1858, and No, 40 of 1st October 1858, 
from Governor General to Court of Directors 

t From Lieutenant Chamier to Military Secretary Chief Com- 
missioner of Oude, of 29th January 1859 

f Chief Commissioner's No 89 of 1st July 1858 to Government of 
India, and Government of India Nos 5,2120and 5857, of J3th July 
and 21st December 1858 
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To Sirdar Bikrama Singh a portion of the 
Th,,, of Mrdar Akaona estate in the Baraitch dis- 
Bikrama sinyh frict, worth Rs. 45,000 a year was 

granted at full Government rates , and others of 
the Baja’s followers received portions of the same 
estate.* This property has lately formed the subject 
of a civil suit which is still in the Courts and cannot 
be here discussed, the subject being the terms on 
which the estate is held and the future right of the 
Raja therein One Court has lately decided m favor 
of the Raja and against Sirdar Bikrama Singh, but 
the latter is understood to have appealed against the 
decision. 

A garden, valued at Rs 1,300, at Naramghar 
in the Ambala district, which had been resumed by 
the British Government on the confiscation of the 
Cis-Satlej estates of the Ahluwalia Chief after the 
first Sikh war, was" also granted to the Raja, rent 
free, in perpetuity, as a further acknowledgment of 
his services in the Punjab in 1857 + 


* Letter No 88 of lOtli Febiumy* 18.59, fiom Chief Commissioner 
Oude to Government of India, No 2008 of 15th Apnl 1859, from 
Government India to Chief Commissioner Oude, No 54, of November 
9th 1 859 from Seuetary of State tor India to Governoi General, No 115, 
of 16th July, 1659, horn Governor General, to Secretary of State , Letter 
of 22nd January 1 859, trom Commissionei of Lucknow to Deputy Com- 
missibuer of Baiaitch 

f No 207 of 16th August 1858, from Chief Commissioner Punjab to 
Government India , No 382 of 11th August \ 858, from Judicial Com- 
missiouer Punjab to Cluet Commissioner , No 215 of 5th August 1858, 
from Commissioner Trans-Satlej States to Judicial Commissioner , No 
8631, of 9th Octobei 1858, from Government qf India to Chief Com- 
missioner Punjab 

TheSanad granting the estates of Boundi and Bithouli to the 
Baja was dated 15th April 1859, and is m the following terms — 

“ Whereas it appears from the report of the Chief Commissioner 
of Oude that during the disturbances Rajah Rundheer Singh Buhadoor 
Ahloowalea, from lojalty to the British Govern men t, came In person 
to Lucknow at the head of his troops and rendeied valuable service c as a 
mark of satisfaction, 1 hereby confer upon Raja Rundheer Singh 
Buhadoor the zemindaree of Bou ndee and Bithowlee at half revenue 
m istumraree tenure, on the condition that m time of difficulty and 
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The last and the most highly valued of the 
xh» Sanaa ofAA o p- privileges conferred upon Raja Ran- 
Hon ' dhir Smgh was the right of adop- 

tion, granted by the following Sanad of Lord Can- 
ning, Viceroy and Governor General — 

“ To Farzand Dilband Rasikool Itiqad Raje- 
“ gan Rajah Randheer Singh Buhadoor of Kuppoor- 
“ thalla. 

“ Her Majesty being desirous that the Govem- 
" ments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India 
“ who now govern their own territories, should be 
“ perpetuated, and that the representation and dignity 
“ of their houses should be continued, I hereby, in 
“ fulfilment of this desire, convey to you the assurance 
“ that, on failure of natural heirs, the adoption by 
“ yourself and future rulers of your State, of a succes- 
“ sor, according to Hindu Law and to the customs of 
“ your race, will be recognized and confirmed 

“ Be assured that nothing shall distuib the en- 
“ gagement thug madfe to you, so long as your house 
“ is loyal to the Crown and faithful to the conditions 
“ of the treaties grants or engagements which record 
“ its obhgations to the British Government ” 

Raja Randhir Smgh had always been desirous 
The estate. the of regaining those estates ijj the 
^° a f > \ The Ban Doab which had been resumed 

ftaj&s desire to re* m 

e&eer them, on the death of Raja Nihal Singh 

in September 1852, for they had been the first 
conquests of Sirdar Jassa Singh and included the 
village bf Ahlu which had been the original home 

danger the Rajah shall render military and political service* It is 
understood that this grant confers on the Rajah only the rights eiyoyed 
hy the former proprietots of the above zemindar ee and nothing more. 

A khfllat of the value of Rs 10,000 ten thousand rupees is bestowed 
upon the Rqjak ” 
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of the family and from which their name had been 
derived. For three generations they had been held 
by the Kapurthalla Chiefs, and their resumption 
was not occasioned by any bad conduct on the part 
of Baja Nihal Singh, who had performed loyal 
service m 1849 , but simply in accordance with the 
rules applied to the cases of all conquest tenure 
jagirdars. The whole estate was estimated by Colonel 
Lawrence at Be 26,300 per annum,* * * § and included 
eighteen villages m the Lahore district, twenty-one 
in the Amritsar, ,and a garden at Multan The 
Regular Settlement had much diminished the value 
of the estate, which, in 1859, was only estimated 
The argument for at Rs 15,910 a year, exclusive of 
restoration the Multan garden t The argument 

for the restoration of these lands was that the Home 
Government had directed a reconsideration of all 
the cases of the conquest tenure jagirdars, J and that, 
under the operation' of these orders, numerous petty 
chiefs m the Jalandhar and Hoshiarpur districts 
had regained their estates with some fraction of each 
granted m perpetuity § 

It was urged that if these Chiefs, who had 
done Jittle or nothing for the British Government 
were treated with such consideration, the Baja of 


* Lettei of Colonel Lawrence to Raja w Nihal Singh, dated 3rd 
January 1850 

t Tins was Mow the leal value as assessed in 186J, and the number 
of villages was incorrect There were 25 in th<* Amritsar district, 12 
In Lahore The total \alue was Rs 17,532-100 per annum, of which 
the Raja drew Rs. 16,742-0-0, while 104-4-8 was rent free m perpetuity 
and Rs 685-6-2 lentfree for life — Commissioner Jalandhar, No 178, 
dated 13th December 1861 to Government Pnnjab 

{ Despatch of Court of Directors, No 20 dated 17th July 1850 

§ Supreme Government No 1993, dated let May 1857, to Chief 
Commisaionei , ditto No 2674 dated 6th Aughst 1858, to Chief Commis- 
sioner , with Chief Commissioner’s No. 445 dated 14th M^y 1857, and 
796 dated 6th September 1858. 
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Kapurthalla, whose service had been most distin- 
guished, was entitled to more consideration. That the 
Government would incur no loss-, but a possible 
gain of Rs. 9,000 a year, as the Raja was willing 
to take these estates, which, by the Government 
Settlement, were only worth Rs 15,910 a year, 
in exchange for the remission of tribute of Rs. 
25,000 which had been granted to him in 1858. 


The wishes of the 
Jtaja acceded to and 
the villages restored 


TUI Government of the Punjab strongly re- 
commended that, the wishes of the 
Raja should be complied with, and 
these estates were accordingly gi ant- 
ed in perpetuity, in exchange for the remission of 
tribute , the jagir villages remaining subject to 
the civil and police jurisdiction of the British Gov- 
ernment.* * 


The Raja was not, however,, quite satisfied. He 
Be dee tree full desired to have the same full and 

sovereignty in these # , 

villages sovereign power in his Ban Doab 

estates as he enjoyed in his Jalandhar territory, and 
he also wished to .consolidate his estates . on both 
sides of the Bias by giving up certain isolated 
’ villages in the Lahore and Amritsar districts Und 
receiving others of equal rental adjoimng+fis territory 
But this proposition the Government was not ‘pre- 
pared then to entertain, and the Raja was informed 
that if the estate could be conveniently consolidated 
he might her&ft^r receive the Magisterial powers 
which it was proposed to confer on jagirdars in the 


* Letters No 204, dated 23rd December 1859, from Commissioner 
Trans-Satie* States to Secretary Government Punjab , letter of RajaRan- 
dhir Sin^h to Major Lake* dated 16th December 1859, and No 18, 
date!! 7th January 1 860, from Secretary Government Punjab to Govern- 
ment of India, No 245, dated 28th January 1860, fioui Government of 
India to Secretary Government Punjab. 

- - -• 
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Punjab * The Raja had no "wish for the con* 
solidation of the jagir unless he could also obtain 
sovereign powers., but the Government after further 
whteh the aovem. consideration maintained its opinion 

went are indisposed . . _ * 

to grant that it was unadvisable to change 

the jurisdiction of villages which had been for fifteen 
years under British administration t 

In 1861, the Chief Commissioner of Oude 
new title given to addressed the Supreme Government 
the Haja of Kapur. the effect that the Baja of 

thalta as an Oude *1 

Taiuhdar. Kapurthalla, though of far higher 


* Lettei of Raja Randhir Singh to Commissioner Trans-Satlej States, 
dated 10th Maich 1860; No 56, dated 17th April 1860, from Commis- 
sioner Trans-Satlej States to Government Punjab , No 491, of Govern- 
ment Punjab, to Commissioner Trans-Satlej States, dated 25th April 1860, 
f Letters No 178, of Commissioner Trans-Satlei States to Govern- 
ment Punjab, dated 13th December 1861, No o83, of Government 
ot Punjab to Government of India dated 12th December 1862 , No 92, 
of Government of India to Government Punjab dated 26th January 1863, 
No 21, of Commissioner Aon itsar to Government Punjab, dated 27th 
Febiuaiy 1863, No 442, of Government of India to Government 
Punjab, dated 3 1st August 1864 

A case may here be alluded to as Affording; a precedent for the 
detenn ination of claims to lands belonging to States situated on different 
banks of a ri\ei and affected by changes in the river’s channel In 1360, 
two villages f Jhugian Raian and Jhugian Dogaran were cut from the 
Kapurthalla side of the Bias nvei by a sudden change m the stream 
and added to the British bank The question of the right of the Kapur- 
thallr State to claim separated lands was long discussed, and m 1869 it 
was ruled by thg Supreme Government that the villages should continue 
to be owned by the Raja, the principle, in such cases, being that if the 
change m the bed of the uver was so gradual as to escape observation, 
the villages and then revenue would belong to the British. Government, 
but that if the change was sudden, then rights of all kinds* whether of 
jurisdiction, adunmsti ation or revenue, remain as before This was the 
principle laid down in the letter of the Government of India No 9,631, 
dated 24th August 1860, aud approved by the Secretary of State in his 
despatch No 3, dated 16th January 1861 * 

Lettei of Gov ernment of Punjab to Government of India, $75^-1 ,055 
dated 1st September 1869 , Government of India to Government Punjab 
dated 2) at October 1869 , and Government Punjab to Financial Com- 
missioner No 1,315, dated 12th November 1869 

A similar case had occurred m 1857, when under orders conveyed 
in Supreme Government letter No 2,551 date£ 12th June, eight villages 
which by the action of the river Satlei had been cutoff from tne Bfrotipiir 
district and transferred to the Kapurthalla side of the nver, were allowed 
to remain under the administration of the Raja. 
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position than Maharajas Man Singh and Dirg 
Bijai Singh of Bulrampur, being an independent 
ruler in his hereditary estates, w^s yet, in Oude, 
in an inferior position, and requested that some 
honorary title might be accorded to him as would 
place him above the ordinary Oude Talukdars 
The Government accordingly sanctioned the Baja of 
Kapurthalla being addressed as Baja Bajagan, or 
Baja of Bajas * This title is only in force m Oude 
and not in the Punjab, to which it was never in- 
tended to apply. 

The Baja desired to be invested with the same 
powers m his Oude estates as he 

Sovereign power* A , 

in oude refused, and exercised in his estate m the Pun- 

emehange of estate*. • 

jab , or that estates and mil powers 
within them should be given to him in the Punjab 
in exchange for those in Oude. The Government 
held out no hopes whatever that^this request would 
ever be granted t 

At Lahore t on the 17th October 1864, His 
me star of in<na Excellency the Viceroy and Go- 
%l:: red ° n the vernor General invested the Baja 
with the insignia of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India The Baja was attended by "eight 
of his principal relatives and Sirdars. The follow- 
ing Chiefs were present at the ceremony.' the 
Maharajas of Kashmir and Pattiala, the Bajas of 
Jhind, Mandi, Faridkot, Chamba, Suket and Golena ; 
the Nawabs °of „ Maler Kotla, Patowdi, Loharu 
and Dojana, and the Sirdar of Kalsia. The Baja, 
who received a salute of eleven guns on his arrival 

* Secretary Chief Commissioner of Oude to Government of India, 
No 312, dated 20th February 1361 ; and Government of India to 
Secrotary Chief Commissioner of Oude, No. 1,096, of 12th March 1861 
t Extract from Proceedings at Government of India in the Foreign 
Department of 6th March 1862. 
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and departure, was conducted to the Viceroy by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, the only Knight of the order 
present, and by the Secretary of the order 


The Viceroy'* 
epeech. 

ing effect 


The Viceroy addressed the 
Raja in Hindostam to the follow- 


“ Itaia Randhir Singh, Raja of Kapurthalla 
“ It is with much satisfaction that I find myself 
“ empowered by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
“ Queen of England to confer on you so great a 
“ mark of her favour as that of the Star of India 
“ This honor has only been granted to those Princes 
“ and Chiefs who unite high rank with great per- 
“ sonal merit It rejoices me to instal you among 
“ the chosen number. 


“ Your grandfather, Sirdar Fatah Singh, was 
“ a chief of considerable renown. He was the well 
“ known leader of the Ahluwalia confederacy, and 
“ the companion in arms of the t great Maharaja 
“ Ranjit Singh Your father, Raja Nihal Smgh, 
" was an pld friend of mine wheir you were yet a 
“ youth. When he passed away your Highness 
“ succeeded to his duties and responsibilities and 
“ have worthily discharged them. When the mutiny 
“ of 1857 broke out, you were one of th§ foremost 
“ Chiefs of this country to do your duty and range 
“ yourself on the side of the British Government. 
u After the fall of Delhi your Highness headed 
" your troops, conducted them to Oude and there 
“ assisted in recovering that province. For these 
“ services you received at the time much praise and 
“ liberal rewards , and now, to crown all, you are 
“ about to obtain a most signal mark of honor from 
“ Her Majesty the Queen of England and India. 


C 
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“ In the name then of the Queen, and by Her 
“ Majesty’s commands, I now invest you with the 
'* Honorable Insignia of the Star of India, of which 
“ Most Exalted Order Her Majesty has been graci- 
“ ously pleased to appoint you to be a Knight. 
“ I have addressed you in Hindosta.nl, in order 
“ that the Princes and Chiefs now present may 
“ the more readily paiticipate in this ceremony, 
“ and that your relatives and friends may be moi e 
“ highly gratified, otherwise I should have spoken in 
“ English, for I know that you. thoroughly under- 
“ stand my language This circumstance, no doubt, 
“ has operated as a bond of unftm between your 
“ Highness and my countrymen ” 

At the conclusion of the address, the Viceroy 
placed the Ribbon and Collar of the Order lound the 
Raja’s neck and delivered to him the Star * 

Family troubles and the . dispute regarding 
the partition of the Kapurthalla estates between 
himself and his younger brothers much embittered 
the last years of Raja Randhir Singh’s life, and for 
some time he almost abandoned the Punjab and 
resided upon his Oude property, till the news that 
his territory was not to be divided allowed hmi® to 
return with honor 

The Rgja had for long been desirous of paying 
tm •>*»!« of the a Visit to England, and his satisfac- 

Xaja to England de- „ . . „ , 

termined on tion at the successful result of his 

appeal to the Secretary of State in the matter of 
the division of territory was so great that he decided 
to leave for England early in 1870, and remain there 

• * 

* Notification of Supreme Government, No 600 of 18th October 
1864 , 
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for a year if the climate should agree with him * 
He made arrangements for the proper administration 
of his State during his absence, leaving his son, 
Kharak Singh, in charge with responsible ministers, 
every matter of importance being directed to be 
reported to him in England The Baja left Kapur- 
nu uin e a t and thalla for Bombay on the 15 th of 
* eath - March He had long been m a 

very delicate state of health, from an affection 
of the liver, and was urged by many of his 
friends to abandon his intention for the present. 
But all his arrangements had been made and he was 
most unwilling "to delay the visit to England 
upon which he had set his heart, and from which 
he anticipated so much pleasure. But this was 
not to be Scarcely had he left Bombay when . 
he became seriously ill, and when the ship reached 
Aden there was no hope of his life. A committee 
of medical officers was called, but they declared 
the Baja could only live a few hours, ancf advised 
his being taken on board the mail steamer just 
leaving Aden for Bombay This was done, and 
socn after his removal he died, on the 2nd of April, t 
Eis body was conveyed to Bombay, where it was 
received by his son Prince Kharak Singh, who had 
huriied from Kapurthalla on hearing of his father’s 
illness He took the body to the sacred city of 
Nasik, where the ceiemony of cremation was per- 
formed, and a fortnight later the ashes of Baja 
Bandhir Singh were conveyed to Hardwdr. 

* Government of India, dated 18th February, and 7th 14th and 
19th March, 1870 Government Punjab, No 292 dated 13th September 
1869 Government of India No 1389, dated 29th September 1869 

f Letter of Colonel Lees, dated Aden, April 2nd, to Secretary Govern- 
ment of Iudia. Kepoit of Medical Board, dated Apul 2nd 1870 Aden 
Letter from Prince Kharak Singh to the Viceroy, dated 18th April 
1870, and 29th. 

£ — . 
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The sanction of the Viceroy was at once solicited 
to the recognition of Pnnce Kharak Singh to the 
estates and titles of his father, * find this sanction 
was at once granted, with an expiession of deep and 
sincere regret at the news of the Raja’s death. 
“ The British Government,” said the Viceroy, “has 
“ lost in him an attached and valued fuend, and a 
“ Chief who, by a vigorous and progressive admin- 
“ istration, set an excellent example to other native 
“ rulers The valuable services which he rendered 
“ to the British Government in time of tiouble and 
“ danger will not be forgotten ” t . 

The installation of Prince Kharak Smgh took 


The installation of 
Maja Khar ah 
Singh 


place on the 1 2th of May Colonel 
Coxe, Commissioner of Jalandhar, 


attended on the pail of Government, and a large 
number of visitors were present, English and native 
The customary ceremonies were performed and 
khillats were presented on the part of the British Go- 
vernment and the independent Chiefs \ During the 


ceremony of the installation an address was present- 
ed from the subjects of the Kapurthalla State, con- 
gratulating Prince Kharak Smgh on his accession, 
an d offering large contributions towards ^ 5, memorial 
in honor of the late Raja This address and, the 
reply of the Raja, showing so much liberality on 
the part of the people, and so much enlightenment 
on the part of.the young Prince cannot be omitted 
here They may* well be accepted as a good omen 


* Government Punjab to Government of India, No 128J, 21st 
April 1870 

t Government of India to Government Punjab, No 14, A P 
date^Sth May 1870 Government Punjab to Commissioner Jalandhar, 
No 517 dated 7th May 1870 Commissioner Jalandhar to Government 
Punjab, No 191, H96 dated 26th April 

\ Commissioner Jalandhar to Government Punjab, 13th May 1870 
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for the new reign, and a promise that the liberal 
opinions of Raja Randhir Singh are shared by his 
son. 

Address to H. H the Rajah of Kapurthalla 

by Ins subjects. 

(Translation ) 

“ Yocr Highness, 

“ We the servants and subjects of Kapurthalla 
“ State and of Your Highness’s Oudh Estates bow 
“ down our heads with reverent thanks to the 
“ Almighty God for His Gracem giving us this auspi- 
“ cious opportunity, thiough the royal protection and 
“ favor of the Butish Government, of witnessing these 
“ entertainments of your installation to the throne 
“ vacated by the lamented death of your renowned 
“ and much esteemed father Our past experience of 
“ Your Highness’s benevolent and just rule during 
“ the late Maharaja’s life-time confirms our hopes 
“ that you will inherit all the noble qualities of your 
“ father, and will soon remove from our hearts the 
“ heavy grief sustained by the loss of our late beloved 
“ master, now that you are given scope of displaying 
“ y«ur hitherto latent vntues. 

" Almost all your illustrious ancestors since they 
“ grew into power have been remarkable for their 
“ meritorious exploits, but when we consider the noble 
“ deeds of your father, our grief for his decease takes 
“ a permanent shape. The little space at our com- 
“ mand forbids our entering into the details of his 
“ works , we would however cursorily run over them 
“ Previous to the accession of the late Maharaja to 
“ the musnud, the Government revenue was in an 
“ anomalous state, as m other native principalities 
“ The product of the fields 'was attached to make it 
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“ good, which naturally resulted in the rum of the ryot 
“ and the usurpation of his property by a strongei 
“ party. But His Highness seeing the evils of this 
“ system fixed the State jumma according to the 
“ capabilities of the soil, and regulated the rights of 
“ the tenants and the proprietors, by which all enjoyed 
“ the fruits of their labor and in a short time grew so 
“ rich as not to stand in need of the village 
“ ‘ Shahokars’ under whose heavy debts they evei 
“ before groaned. 

“ In judicial affairs the administration has been 
“ so consolidated that all classes of the subjects have 
“ been prosperous and secure, and might no longer 
“ triumphs over right. 

“ The police establishment and the police sta- 
“ tions have been appointed after the fashion of the 
“ British territory. The following short account of 
“ the reigning members of the Ahluwalia family 
“ would place His late Highness’s career in contrast 
“ with his predecessors 

“ Nawab Jassa Singh, the first Chief of the 
“ family, obtained so much power and influence m the 
“ Khalsa Army as to be unanimously recognifect by 
“ them as their King His next successor, Bhag 
‘‘ Smgh, wjis also just and wise, but as he was too 
“ merciful and mild a ruler, the managers of his 
“ estates rose into insurrection against him which 
“ dimimshed {he «ize of his dominions He was suc- 
“ ceedectby his renowned son Maharaja Fatah Smgh, 
“ who reduced his insubordinate deputies into subjec- 
“ tion and greatly enlarged his estates He 
“ exchanged turbans, with Maharaja Ranjit Smgh, at 
“ ^atahbad, in token of fraternity, and it was in his 
“ reign that the first treaty of alliance of the British 
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“ Government with the Punjab was entered into in 
“ 1806 between himself personally on his own part 
“ and plenipotentiary on the part of Ranjit Singh , 

“ and Lord Lake on the part of the British Govern - 
“ ment. The Sirdars Ranjit Smgh and Fatah 
“ Smgh are mentioned there m terms of equality 
“ But subsequently Maharaja Ranjit Singh not 
“ remaining true to his promise, takmg advantage of 
“ his residence in his Cis-Satlej estates, took posses- 
“ sion of a greater portion of his territory m the 
“ Jalandhar and Ban Doabs, with a part of the 
“ Amritsar city called Kattra Ahluwalia after the 
“ name of the family. His son Raja Nihal Smgh 
“ followed him to the raj During his reign the 
“ administration was peaceful and prosperous But 
u by the rebellious conduct of his mutinous army 
“ against the British troops, he lost his hereditary 
“ Cis-Satlej estate^ which deprived the State of half 
" of its size. His Highness Raja Randlur Singh 
“ came next on the stage. lake his great grand- 
“ father Raja Jassa Smgh, lus reign was marked with 
“ daily aggrandizement of his power and influence 
“ and of nis very attractive qualities. The estates 
“ of Fatahabad, which were the ancestral patrimony 
<( of the Alduwaha dynasty, were resumed by Govern* 

“ m6nt after the demise of Raja Nihal Singh, like 
“ similar life-tenure jagirs of other Sirdars. But 
“ Maharaja Randhii Singh received them back from 
“ the British Government after hi^ meritorious con- 
“ duct in the Sepoy war of 1857 and 1857. ,He also 
“ received valuable estates in Oudh, in recognition of 
“ his eminent service m the mutiny. He protected 
“ his patrimonial state from two different blows, 1st 
“ in 1853 from the contemplated partition erf the 
“ llaquas Way am and Bhunga, and subsequently, in 

« - ■■ - ■ ■ ■ 
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“ 1868, from the proposed division of the territory, 
“ the latter by appealing to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
“ of State for India. He received Jshe honorary titles 
“ Farzand dilband Raz 1 khul ltikhad Doulat Eng- 
“ hshia and Raja-i-Rajgan, the President of the 
“ Taluquadars of Oudh, and was honored with the 
“ highest mark of Her Majesty’s favor, viz., Knight 
“ of the Grand Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
“ of the Star of India He received the mutiny 
“ medal, which though of a lower order as a decoration 
“ than the Star of India, His Highness gloried m 
“ wearmg, m remembrance of having led his forces per- 
“ sonallyin combat against the endmies of the Queen. 
“ His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh m the 
“ Calcutta Durbar remarked that such a medal did 
“ not adorn the breast of any other Chief piesent on 
“ the occasion, which shows that his late Highness 
“ was justified in attaching a peculiar value to the 
** medaL The town of Kapurthalla previous to the 
“ time of the late Maharaja was a mere collection of 
“ hamlets. But in his administration buildmgs grew 
“ up in it. The bazars and streets have been properly 
“ bmlt, on the principal public streets trees have been 
“ planted on both sides of the way, and shftps of 
“ different manufactures have been opened by firms 
“ from Kashmir, Amritsar, and other large tflwns. 
“ The towns of Phagwara and Sultanpur have simi- 
“ larly been improved, and gardens and houses and 
“ beautiful h6uses have been erected in various places 
“ in thq Kapurthalla State and elsewhere Schools 
“ have been established here on the model of those in 
“ the British dominions. A canal His Highness had 
“ proposed to excavate m Kapurthalla, and establish 
" a great hospital here. But alas, his benevolent aims 
“ remained incomplete^ His Highness’s dealings 
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“ with the British Government were equally credit- 
“ able to him, and won for him the esteem and 
“ respect of the authorities His heroic deeds m the 
“eventful year of 1857-58, performed in his own 
“ person, first m the Jalandhar Doab and afterwards 
“ m Oude, are too well known to require any mention 
“ of them. 

“ More recently, in the late disturbances on the 
“ North Western Frontier and at the beginning of 
“ the Abyssinian expedition, His Highness volun- 
“ teered his aid, an*d on both occasions received the 
“ thanks of the Punjab Government His Highness 
“ had a very earnest desire of personally paying his 
“ homage to his sovereign the Queen, for which he 
“ undertook his last disastrous journey to England 
“ Seeing symptoms of aliment in his, features, his 
“ officials long prevented him from commencing this 
“journey, but nothing could shake his ardent desne 
“ of presenting himself to Her Majesty, with besides 
“ the hopes of returning, restored in health, from his 
“ voyage We greatly lament that he was not allow- 
“ ed to carry out his energetic aims,»and when we con- 
“ sider the benign effects of his rule we reverentially 
“ raisfc our eyes to Heaven and trust that the Al- 
“ mighty Monarch has given his soul the same 
“ peace which we enjoyed under him. Ip order to 
“ evince our gratitude to the late* Maharaja for his 
“ paternal kindness to us and for the happiness we 
“ enjoyed under him, we, the servants and subjects 
“ of his Kapurthalla and Oude estates have raised 
“ the sum of 1,25,000 Its by voluntary contribution, 
“ which we present to His Highness Maharaja Khar- 
“ ak Singh and ask him to spend it on the erection 
“ of a memorial at Kapurthalla in commemoration* of 
“ the much lamented Maharaja Randhir Singh’s 
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“ merciful and just rule, by which our posterity may 
“ feel themselves proud of being under the sway of 
“ the representative of such an illustrious punce. 

“ We conclude this address with our heartfelt 
“ prayer to God that he may ever protect this State 
“ from all dangers, and ever keep it prosperous 
“ under the protection of the British Government 

“ May our young Mahawuzer be long spared to 
“ rule over us as his honored father did, and carry us 
“ still further in the foremost lanks of progress 
“ and civilization m India ” 


Reply to the above. 

Translation. 

“ Gentlemejt. # 

“ Indeed, as you have described, my late lamen- 
“ ted father’s death must have caused you deep grief 
“ His loss has been felt by me with a greater sorrow 

“ But as we are all destined to this common lot and 

* 

“ our existence m this world is only transient, we can- 
“ not but patiently bear such misfortness I feel my- 
“ self very thankful to you for the large sum of Its 
“ 1,25,000 which you have collected for the erbction 
“ of a memorial in honor of my deceased father, which 
“ show your hearts’ attachment for him It delights 
me the more to firfd that out of this Its 25,000 have 
“ been contributed by the people of our Oudh estates, 
“ which are but recent acquisitions of the late Maha- 
“ raja • I remember His Highness said on several 
“ occasions that the subjects of his Oudh estates were 
“ dearer to him than those of Kapurthalla, inasmuch 
“ as they were acquired by him in person their pre- 
“ sent domgs, then, verify the above remark of His 
“ Highness. * 
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“ To dispose of the amount you have advanced 
“ for this noble object, I have to remind you that no- 
** thing received my father’s greater consideration than 
" your enlightenment m sciences and civilization. It 
“ was for this reason that he devoted so much atten- 
“ tion towards the establishment of Schools, Hospi- 
“ tals &c , <fec. Nothing then do I think would be a 
“ better memorial in my father’s honor than to carry 
“ out the inmost design of his heart I should there- 
“ fore propose that a College should be started at 
“ Kapurthalla to be called Handhir College, which 
“ may be of perpetual benefit to yourselves and your 
“ posterity for your mental culture and civilization 
“ Of the amount subscribed Rs 20,000 can be laid 
“ out on the improvement of the old School building 
“ and Its 5,000 on the erection of a building for a 
“ Hospital. The rest, one lakh of Rs , should be de- 
“ posited in a Government security of Promissory 
“ notes, the interest on which will be Rs. 5,000 
14 per annum. I willingly add Rupees one lakh 
“ more to be similarly deposited, to increase the 
“ interest to Rs. 10,000 per annum. ^ Rs. 10,000 more 
“ a year I offer you to make the aggregate amount 
“ of the yearly income of twenty thousand Ra which 
“ can be verjf adequately expended on the establish- 
“ ment of a College and a Hospital. 

“ But I think if Colonel Coxe,“our Commissioner, 
“ who is present here, will give his land assistance by 
“ reference to Government for the supply of a Pnnci- 
“ pal and a staff of good teachers, then there- will be 
“ great hope of our succeeding in carrying out these 
“ objects.” 

Raja Kharak Singh has already given another 
nt founding *f • proof of his liberality in the grift, of 

Xotvrni Heienee * > J ® 

jprto*. as. 25,000 to be bo invested as to 
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connect the name of Sir Donald McLeod, the late 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, with the 
province It has been determined, by Sir Donald 
McLeod to devote this money to the foundation of 
an annual prize for the best vernacular work, original, 
compiled or translated, on Natural Science, the com- 
petition to be open to all India. 
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The Bur&r Jat family of Fandkot’ has sprung 
me origin o s the from the same stock as the l?hul- 
Faridhot family. kl&n an( j Kythal Chiefs, claiming 

to descend from Burdr the seventeenth in descent 
from Jesal the founder of the Jesalmir State and 
the reputed ancestor of the Sidhu, Bur£r and many 
other Jat clans. 


The Burir Jats were thus originally Bhatti 
j, Baiputs and although, m their own 

traditions, there is a record ot an 
emigration from Sialkot in the Bechna Doab to the 
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Malwa many centuries ago, yet it is altogether 
certain that they never travelled to the north of 
the Satlej at all, but settled in the country m which 
they are at present found, on their first emigration 
from Rajputana which was synchronous with that 
of the Phulkian branch of the tribe. 

The Burdrs are the most important Jat tribe 

Their country and in the Firozpiir district, where they 
character inhabit the whole of the country of 

Mari, Mehrdj, I^uktsar or Mokatsar, Mudki, 
Buchon, Bhadour, Sultan Khan and Fandkot, 
holding besides many villages m Pattiala, Nabha 
and Malod. They are not good agriculturists and, 
in former days, were a wild and unruly race, addicted 
to cattle stealing and dacoity, while female infanti- 
cide was universally practised andi, atoong the Ma- 
hardjkian Burdrs, was only given up m the year 
1836, through the exertions of Mr. Clerk, the 
Political Agent of the British Government * 

The Raja of Fandkot is the head of the Burdr 
Bangar and Bhai- tribe, and, rules a territory 643 
Un ' square miles in extent, with a reve- 
nue^ about Rs. 80,000 Of the ancestor who gave 

this name to the tube mention has already been 
madet and Sangar was the next of the family of 
whom tradition takes any noti.ce, the* founder of 
Chakran, now a deserted village in the district of 
Kot Kapura. The story is told that in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar, the Muhammadan Bhattis of 
Sirsa and the Burdrs quarrelled about their - bound- 
aries, and both parties went to Dehli to ask the 
Emperor to adjudicate between them. Bhallan, 

L 

■ ■ u 

* Agent Governoi General to Political Agent, fc8th April 1836 , 
Political Agent to Ageut Governor G&eral, 31st August 1838 
f Ante , p 4 
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the son of Sangar, represented the Burdr clan, and 
Mansiir, who was supposed to have influence at 
Court, one of his daughters being m the royal 
harem, was the champion of the Bhattis. The 
Emperor gave them an audience m open Durbar, 
and, as was customary, presented them with turbans 
and a dress of honour. Mansiir at once began to 
wind the muslin round his head, when Sangar 
snatched it from him A scuffle ensued in which 
the turban was torn in two The Emperor was 
amused at the quarrel and said that his decision 
would correspond with the length of the pieces of 
muslin which each had managed to retain. On 
being measured the fragments were found exactly 
equal in length, and the Bhattiana and Burdr 
boundary was accordingly laid down on a principle 
of equality, half the disputed country being given 
to either claimant This tradit’on is preserved by 
the Burdrs in a well known line — • 

Bhallan chira pharl Akbar ka Darbar * 

In the days, of Bhallan the Burdrs held Kot 
The aequi.ttion, Kapura, Fandkot, Marf, Mudki and 
or the tribe Muktsar, and he was appointed by 

the Dehli Government Chaudhn or headman of the 
tribe On his death, without male issue, Kapura, 
the son of his brother Lala, succeeded him as 
Chaudhri. Kapura was born in 1628 and succeeded 
his uncle in 1648 He was a brave and able man 
and consolidated the Burdr possessions, winning 
many victories over his neighbours the Bhattis and 
others. 


- a ■ ■, 

* Balan tore the turban in Akbar’ s Darbar 
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He 


The founding of 
JCot JCapnra 


founded Sirianwala, now in ruins, but 
abandoned it for a new residence 
Rot Kapura named after himself 
and which he is reported to have founded at .the 
suggestion of Bhai Bhagtu a famous Hindu ascetic. 
This town was peopled by traders and others from 
Kot Isa Khan, and the reputation which Kapura 
enjoyed for justice and benevolence induced many 
emigrants to settle in the new town which soon be- 
came a place of considerable importance 

Kapiira was a mdlguzdr or tributary of the 
ni» rotation* with Dehli Empue, and appears to have 

the Imperial Go - r ■ rir 

rornment served it with some fidelity, for 

when Giirii Govind Singh visited him in 1704, and 
begged for his assistance against the Muhammadans, 
Kapura refused to help him, ptissibly believing, 
with many others at that time, that the cause of the 
new faith was altogether hopeless.* 

Isd, Khan, the owner of .the fort and village 
of that name, was ‘Kapura’s great 
rival and enemy, .and watched his 
growing importance with the utmost jealousy 
The* two Chiefs had constant quarrels resulting 
in much bloodshed, but Isd Khan, finding that he 
was unable to conquer Kapiira by force, determined 
to subdue him by gentler means, and concluded 


ii i* 

Khan 


enemy lea 


Bet 


* There is howevei in the Giauth of Goviud^Hikayat I 
59 the following Pei sian couplet • 

Na zaira daien ish khatra taiast . 

Hain&h Kaum-i-Bui&r hukm-i-mai ast, 
the meaning of which is 

There is not the slightest danger for thee on this road for 
whole Burar race is undei my command 

It is very doubtTul whether this couplet is not of later origin, *and 
an interpolation into the text of the Gr^mth Sahib It is quite certain 
that, in 1704, when the Granth ofGovmd Singh was writteu the Dinars 
had not generally embraced Sikhism 


the 
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with him an agreement of perpetual friendship. 
The Then, inviting him to bis house, he 

of JCopHVdp A IP ° 7 

1708 feasted him in chivalrous fashion, 

and assassinated him at the close of the banquet. 

Kaptira, who was eighty years old at his death 
in 1708, left three sons, Sukha, Sajja and Makhu, 
who determined to avenge their father’s murder, 
and, assembling the clan and obtaining the aid of a 
The murder aven- strong Imperial force, they attacked 
° ea Isa Khan, defeated and killed him 

and plundered his fort. 

Sajja, though the second son,* succeeded his 
father as head of the family, but only survived him 
twelve years, when his brother Sukha Singh be- 
came Chief Hfe added to his possessions the 
estates of Ran*ida|ti, Behkbodla, Dharamkot, Kar- 
men and Mamdot, and founded the new village of 
Kot Sukha To his younger brother, Makhu, the 


villages Ron and Mattd were assigned from the 
patrimony, and these are still in the possession of 
Makhu’s descendants # 

Sukha died in 1731, aged fifty, leaving three 
sons, *Jodh, Hamir and Vir„ who 

The death of Sukha * 

and the qnarreia for some time lived .together in 
among hie eons. peace, but at length they quarrelled 

and the two younger wished to divide the estate 
To this Jodh, the eldest, would not agree, and Hamir 
and Yir then asked assistance from some of the 
Sikh Chiefs then rising to power, Sirdars Jassa 
rue Btkh chwe Smgh Ahluwaha, Kapur Smgh 

called in and the ° . , ~ r , 

estate divided F aizullapuria, Jhanda Singh Uhangi 


+ Sirdar Attar Smgh Bhadour, one of the best authorities on early 
Cis-Satlej history, considers Sukha Smgh to have been the second son, 
and Sajja or Lena Smgh the elder • Also that the latter was Chaudhn 
for only two years, dying in 1710 
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and Krora Singh, founder of the misl of that name. 
These were ready enough to interfere and, crossing 
the Satlej in force, compelled Jodh to assign the 
district of Mari Mustafa to Vir, and Fandkot to 
Hamir, retaining for himself Kot Kapura, with five 
villages known as the “ Kharch Sirdarl, ” the excess 
usually allowed the eldest son, to support the honor 
of the Chiefship, in families in which the rule of 
equal partition ordinal lly prevails The confederate 
Chiefs then induced the brothers to embiace Sikhism, 
and having caused *them to receive the “ p&hal ” or 
Sikh baptism, re-crossed the river. 

Sirdar Hamir Singh was thus the first mdepen- 

sirdar Hamir dent Chief of Fandkot His bro- 
siHffh of Fnridhot t h er j 0 dh Smgh, Sn 1766, erected a 

new fort at Kot Kapura and almost rebuilt the 
town , but his oppression was so great that the inhab- 
itants left it, and the aitizans, who had been 
renowned for their skill and industry, emigrated to 
Lahoie, Amritsar and Pattiala With Raja Amar 
Smgh, of this last named State, he v?as constantly 
engaged m hostilities , and, in 1767, the Raja having 
foupd at the suggestion of 'the Chiefs brother, a 
jod/t stngh o at- satisfactory pretext for a quarrel, 

Tfl-a u' ntn anAklll- marC hcd to Kot KapiUtl With a 
«<t ah 1767 strong force and prepared to invest 
the fort, when Jodh Smgh and his son, advancing too 
fai beyond the walls, fell into an ambuscade laid by 
the Pattiala troops and was killed, fighting gallantly 
to the last, his son Jit Smgh being mortally 
wounded.* 

Jodh Singh was succeeded by his son Tegh 
Smgh who appeals to have beep a 
man of very small intelligence Ho 


Tegh Singh 


* Ante , p 35—36 
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continued the family feud with Pattiala, and aven- 
1 ged his father's death by massacring all the in- 
habitants, men, women and children of the four 
JaldL villages who were in the pay of Pattiala and 
by whom Jodh Singh had been slain. Hamu Singh 
of Fandkot joined in this expedition, but shortly 
afterwards quarrelled with his nephew who refused 
Capturtdbvttamir submission to him, and taking him 
stngh ofTaridhot prisoner confined him m the Farid- 

kot fort. The Phulkian Chiefs, however, used all 
their interest to get him set at liberty, which Hamir 
Singh only consented to do on condition that he 
would never leave his town of Kotkapura. The 
result was the utter disorganization of the estate 
The zamindars, unable to obtain justice, refused to 
pay revenue, and ilibbery and violence were every- 
where prevalent, while Maha Singh Sarai, brother- 
in-law of the Pattiala Chief, seized Mudki and 
eighteen neighbouring villages. 


The end of Tegh Singh was very tragical He 
Murdered by hie ha*l been for long on the worst of 
* ont - terms with his son Jaggat Singh, 

who, in 1806, Bet fire to the house m which *his 
father was residing, and a large quantity* *of powder 
having been stored in the vaults beneath, the house 
was utterly destroyed and the Chief killed by the 
explosion. 


Whose estates are 
seised by D l wan 
Mohkam Chand 


The guilty son did not long enjoy the lands of 
which he thus became possessed. 
The next year, 1807, his elder bro- 
ther; Karam Singh, calling Diwan 
Mohkam Chand to, his assistance, defeated him 
and took possession of the district, but the 
Diwan and his master Maharaja Banjit Singh had 
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no intention of restoring it to the rightful owner, 
and Kotkapura the Maharaja kept for himself, < 
giving five Jalal* villages to the Raj' a of Nabha. 
The villages of Mudki, which Maha Singh, had 
seized, Ranj'it Singh also retained, leaving to Maha 
Singh shares m two only, Patll and Hukiimatwala. 

In 1824, Jaggat Smgh made an attempt to 
recover the estate and drove the Lahore garrison 
out of Kotkapura, but he was unable to hold it, and 
was compelled to ^surrender it after twenty days 

i He then endeavoured to make his peace with 
Lahore, and gave.his elder daughter in marriage to 
Sher Singh, the Maharaja’s reputed son , but the 
following year, 1825, he died without male issue. 
The descendants of Karam Sine®, the elder bro- 
ther are still living, but are of n{ political import- 
ance. 

It is now necessary to return to the younger 
me Far id hot branch of Fandkot, represented by 
branch Hamir Smgh, who, in 1763, receiv- 

ed that estate as his share, of the patrimony The 
town had been founded some time before and named 
aftar.a celebrated saint, Baba Farid, but Hamir 
Singh enlarged it, inducing traders and artizans 
to people it, and built a brick fort for its protection. 
He had two sons, Dal Singh and Mohr Smgh, the 
former of whom was of an untractable disposition, 
and rebelled against his father who suspected that 
Mohr Singh, the younger brother, was also con- 
The disinheriting cerned in the plot. He, a&cording- 
] y> called them both before him, and 
brothers. to test their temper directed each 

to fire at the leg of the bed on which he wa^ re- 
clining, with their muskets, or, according to other 

s . 
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accounts, to shoot an arrow at it Dal Singh fired 
without hesitation and split the leg of the bed , 
but Mohr Singh refused, saying. that guns were 
fired at enemies and not at friends. This conduct 
so pleased the Chief that he declared Mohr Singh 
his heir, and banished Dal Singh altogether from 
Fandkot, assigning for his support the villages of 
Dhodeki, Malloh and Bhalur * This selection of 
Mohr Singh as his successor, created a deadly feud 
between the brothers, and Mohr Singh besieged 
his rival in Dhodeki But the latter managed to 
hold his own, and, calling to his assistance the 
Nishanwala Chief, defeated his brother and com* 
pelled him to return to Earidkot 

Sirdar HamiASmgh died in 1782, and Mohr 
Death of sirdar Sijgh succeeded him The new 
Bom singh, x d was an mC apable, debauched 

man, and paid no attention to the administration 
of his estates, several of which, Afnihai, Karmi and 
Behkbodla were seized by his neighbours. He 
married a daughter of Sudar Sobba Singh of M£n 
in Jhind, by whoir^ he had a son Char Singh, or 
as he is generally known, Charat Singh, and who, 
accordingly to the almost invariable practice of the 
family, rebelled against his father. The origin of the 
quarrel was as follows • 

Mohi Singh had another son, Bhupa, bom 
Mohr singh and of a Muhammadan concubine, Teji, 
hu tone. • w h om h e was passionately fond , 

and this hoy had a far larger share of his father’s 
love and attention than the legitimate son, who re- 


• * According to the Faridkot Chief, Dal Singh was the second son 
Mohr Singh the elder , but this is contradicted by the Bhadour Chief, 
the Bnrak Misl and other records, who make Mohr Singh the younger ' 
In 1827, Sirdar Pahar Singh declaied primogeniture always had prevailed 
in the family This was however a # case of diainUeiitauce 
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gaxded his rival -with the greatest jealousy and 
dislike. On one occasion the Chief was setting 
out on an expedition towards Philor, and told 
Bhupa to accompany him. The spoiled child refused 
unless his father allowed him to ride the horse on 
which his brother always rode and on which he 
was then mounted. Mohr Singh ordered Charat 
Singh to dismount and give Bhupa the horse. 
This insult, though an unintentional one, sank deep 
into the heart of Charat Singh. He could not 
endure that he, thg legitimate son, should be slighted 
for the son of a slave girl, and determined on 
revenge. W ith Kalha and Diwan Singh, his advisers, 
he formed a conspiracy to dethrone his father ; 
and during Mohr Singh’s absence, he surprised the 
Faridkot fort and put Teji, his father’s mistress, to 
charat aingh r«- death Sirdar l|ohf Singh, hear- 
tathZr* a "* ing of what had happened, hastily 
collected a large body of peasants and attempted to 
recover the fort, but he was repulsed with loss and 
retired to the village of Pakka, some four miles 
distant. Here he was surrounded by the troops 
of his rebel son, and, after a fruitless resistance, was 
impritofi* taken pnsoAer and sent to Sher 
***"• , f Singhwala, a village belonging to 

the jfather-in-law of Charat Singh, in which he was 
confined for a considerable time. At length, Sirdar 
Tara Singh Gheba, a powerful Chief, interfered in 
his behalf and induced Charat Singh to set him at 
liberty, although he refused to *aid Mohr Singh 
against his son. After this, Mohr Singh mkde more 
than one attempt to recover his authority in Fand- 
kot, but without success, and he died, an exile, m 
1798. 
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Sirdar Charat Singh now considered himself 
i%e for tu ne* of sir, safe from attack and reduced the 
««r charat aingh. number of his troops. The Patti- 

ala State, his old enemy, was not likely to attack 
hind, for he had repulsed an attack of the famous 
Diwan Nanun Mai, Minister of Pattiala, during the 
minority of Raja Sahib Singh, with some loss, and 
had acquired a great name for courage. But he 
had forgotten to number among his enemies his 
disinherited uncle, Dal Singh, who was only waiting 
an opportunity to regain his lost possessions, and, m 
1804, having collected a small body of followers, 
he attacked th,e Faridkot fort by* night and obtained 
possession Charat Singh was surprised and killed, 
and his wife and three children, Gulab Singh, Pahar 
Singh and Sahilj Singh, barely escaped with their 
sirdar Dai sinyh ives Sndar Dal Singh only en- 
aMauinaud joyed his success for a single month. 

The children of the murdered Chief were very 
young, the eldest being no more than seven years 
of age but they had many friends, the most able 
of whom was their maternal uncle Fouju Singh, 
one of the Sirdars of Sher Singhwala, and, more- 
over, Dal Singh was generally* hated fjpr his 
tyranny. A plot to assassinate him »was formed, 
and Fouju Singh, with a few armed men, penetrated 
at night td the apartment of Dal Singh, where he 
was sleeping with two or three attendants, and killed 
him. Then»they beat a drum, which was the signal 
for the friends of the young Gulab Singh to bring 
him into the fort. There he was declared Chief 
without opposition, and his uncle Fouju Singh 
•was appointed Diwan or Minister. Die affairs 
of the little State were conducted with tolerable 
efficiency for some time,*until Diwan Mohkam Chand 
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xohkam chnndbe. the Lahore General invaded the 
****** Faridkvt Cis-Satlej territory in the cold sea- 
son of 1806-7 He seized Zira, Buna, Mokatsar, 
Kotkapura and Man, whioh had been assigned to 
Vir, the youngest son of Sukha, but which had fallen 
into the hands of the brother-in-law of Tara Singh 
Gheba. The Diwan then marched against Fandkot 
summoning the garrison to surrender, and, on their 
refusal, besieged the fort The garrison trusted 
more to their position than to their numerical 
strength. Faridkot was situated in the true desert, 
and the only water for a besieging army was to be 
found in a few pobls filled with ram water and 


scattered round the place, and these the besieged 
But u compelled, filled with the bran jhes of a pois- 
te retire. onous shrub, whicfi so affected the 

water as to give the Lahore troops Uie*most violent 
purging, and the General had no other resource than 
to raise the siege * He contrived, however, to 
exact a tribute of its 7,000 fropi Fouju Singh, and 
m his heart resolved to conquer F&ridkot on the 
first favourable opportunity • This ^opportunity was 
not long in arriving * While Mr Melcalfe, the 
Agent of the British Government, who had been 
sent to the Maharaja to conclude a treaty, offen- 
sive afid defensive, against France, was m his camp, 
Ranjit Smgh crossed the Satlej* with His whole 
Bauju singh of army, on the 26th September 1808, 
Lahore capture* the aiM j marched against ^Fandkot He 

himself halted at Khai, and sent forward an advanced 
guard to which the fort surrendeted without resist- 
ance, for the garrison knew that the Maharaja 
was present m person with the army, and his reputa- * 


* Ante, p. K)9. 
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tion for uninterrupted success was, at this time so 
great, that he rarely met with direct opposition A 
few days afterwards, he himself marched to Faridkot, 
much elated at finding himself in possession of so 
fine* a fort with so little difficulty. Mr. Metcalfe 
accompanied him, for the Maharaja, under pretence 
of signing the treaty, drew the British Agent from 
one place to another, forcing him to be an unwilling 
spectator of all his Cis-Satlej acquisitions, and 
although Mr Metcalfe’s diplomacy was much com- 
mended by the Government of »the day, there can 
be little doubt that he was outwitted by the Maha- 
raja, who would have been perhntted to retain all 
his conquests to the south of the Satlej had not the 
policy of the British Government suddenly under- 
gone a change bjJ the removal of all apprehension 
of a French invasion * 


Before abandoning the fort, Fouju Singh made 
as good terms for his nephews as 

The estate is given ° 1 

in jagir to viwan were* possible, obtaining a grant of 

Mohkam Chand , n 11 . , , , 

» liv 0 villages to whicn. they retired* 
The Phulkian Chiefs each tried to obtain the district 
of Fandko’t from thq Maharaja. Fattiala had the 
best claim, for it had once been subject her 
authority , but Baja Jaswant Singh of* ‘Nabha and 
Raja Bhag Singh of Jhmd, both bid high. * But 
Diwan Mohkam Chand, who had set his heart on 
possessing Faridkot ever smce his repulse m 1807, 
was the forti/nate grantee, although he had to pay 
for it a # large nazrdna, or fine. 


* Mr C Metcalfe to Government, 30th September, 1st October, 5th 
Oc&ber, 10th Octobei 1808 R%ja Sahib Singh of Pattiala to Resident 
Dehii, 3rd December 1808 Recent Dehli to Captain Close, Acting 
| Resident with Siudiah, 13th Jannarv 1809 
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Iff restitution de- 
manded by the Brit ■ 
ith Government 


When the British Government demanded from 
the Maharaja the restitution of all 
his conquests on the left bank of the 
Satlej, made during 1808 and 1809, 
Faridkot was the place he surrendered most unwill- 
ingly. To it he pretended to have a special right, 
i%e Maharaja firstly, from its being a dependency 
right to *t of Kotkapura, which he had previ- 

ously conquered , and, secondly, from an alleged 
promise made by the owners when it was besieged 
in 1807, that they would, within one month, put 
themselves under his authority, and that, should 
they fail to do so, they would consent to undergo 
any punishment which he might think fit to impose 
upon them. With regard to the first claim ad- 
vanced, it is manifest that no rigl t could be main- 
tained on account of any connection between Kot- 
kapura and Faridkot. Ever since the division of 
the territory among the sons of Sukha, Faridkot 
had been independent , more, powerful than Kot- 
kapura and m no way subject to‘ it Even had 
there been any connection such as that alleged, the 
Maharaja’s case would have been no stronger, for 
his seizure of Kotkapura, before he had requested the 
assent of the ^British Government to the extension 
of hiS conquests beyond the Satlej, could not warrant 
his seizure of Fandkot after he- had made such a 
request. 


The second ground on which the Baja based 
his right was in some degree more valid, except that 
its truth could not be ascertained, and the conduct 
of the garrison and the sudden and forced retreat 
of Diwan Mohkam Chand seemed to contradict it ; 
nevertheless, the British Envoy consented to refer 
the claim of Faridkot being an old conquest for the 
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decision of Government. Tins proposal did not at 
all please the Maharaja, who told Mr Metcalfe that 
he must consult with the Chiefs of Jus army on the 
Satlej respecting the propriety of restoring Fand- 
kot. * The Envoy leplied that he should consider 
the Maharaja’s moving to join his army on the Sat- 
lej as a declaration of war and quit his Court 
accordingly,* 


Diwan Mohkam Chand, at this very time, 
_ . returned from Kangra, where he 

Taridkot almost had been negotiating with Raja 

made a cuusus belli „ 

between Lahore and bansar Chand ior the expulsion ot 
the English , the Gurkhas , and took up his 

position at Philor, comnfcmding the passage of the 
Satlej at its mostVnportant part, opposite the town 
of Ludhiana # Hi' inclination was for war with the 
English Whom he*hated and suspected, and he did 
not wish his master to surrender Fandkot, which 
had been made over to him in jagir, His influence, 
from his experience and ability, were very great with 
the Maharaja^ and it Was Mr Metcalfe’s firmness 
alone which at this time ^prevented a rupture with 
the English. . . 

Ranjit Singh at length, and with greift* un- 
willingness, gave orders for the 
evacuation of Fandkot. But Diwan 
Mohkam Chand evaded compliance as long as possi- 
ble He wrote to the Maharaja that a Bntish 
officer had been appointed to proceed to Faridkot, 
and that.it was intended to occupy the place with 
a British garnson, and urged his mastei to suspyid 
hjs order until such tune as he could verify the 


JBverj/ means of 
evading compliance 
tried. 


* Mr 0 Metcalfe to Secretai^to Government, 22ud Deeuubei 1808 
and 12 tli January 1809 
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information sent him * The British Government 
had no intention of garrisoning the town, but they 
had determined that it should be surrendered to its 
original owners, and it was resolved by the Resident 
of Dehli to compel the restitution by force of arms 
The hot weather was approaching when the British 
army could not act m the field without great incon- 
venience, and the immediate march of troops on 
Faridkot would hasten its surrender if Ranjit Singh 
really intended it , or, m case the evil counsels of 
Diwan Mohkam Cnand should prevail, would only 
precipitate a contest which would, sooner or later, be 
inevitable t 

At the last moment, however, the Maharaja 
Butitu finally rt shrank from a collision with the 
ttored English, and, on The 3rd of April, 

1809, restored Faridkot to Sirdai Gulab Singh and 
his brothers £ All obstacles to the completion of 
the treaty between Lahore and the British Govern- 
ment were now removed, and* it was signed shoitly 
afterwards 

Fouju Singh ably administered th§ affairs of 
ne t minority 0 r State until Gulab Singh be- 
Gviab mngh - came adult No further attempts 

were made ‘by Lahore to obtain possession, and 
Faridkot was so far distant from the u stations of 
the British Political Agents, and* was so insignificant 
in size and importance, that for many years its very 
existence seemed almost forgotten, t 


^ Mr C Metcalfe to Government, 4th and 22nd Maicb 1809 

t Resident at Dehli to Militaiy Secretaiy to Oommander-in-Ch&ft 
1st Apul 1809 Besident Dehli to Go\erijment, 5th February 1809 
Geneial OUiteilony to Adjutant General, 5th Febiuary 1809 * 

f Resident at Dehli to Govei nmOiit, 9th April , General Ochterlony 
to Government, 28th March and 5th April 1809 
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The revenue of Faridkot was at this time very 
rae revenue of small and always fluctuating The 
Taridhot. country was entirely dependent on 

rain for cultivation, and this fell in small quantities 
and some years not at all "Wells were difficult 
to sink and hardly repaid the labour of making 
them, as the water was from 90 to 1 20 feet below 
the surface. In a favorable season the estate yielded 
Bs. 14,000 or Be. 12,000, in a bad season Be 6,000, 
and sometimes nothing whatever. The number of 
villages m the estate, principally new ones, was 
about sixty 

Gulab Singh majried two wives, one the 
daughter of Sirdar Jodh Singh Kdleka of Jamma 
in Pattiala, and tl\e second, t the daughter of Sirdar 
Sher Singh Gil, o£ Gholia in the Moga district 

On the 5th of November, 1826, Sirdar Gulab 
the aaeaaaination Singh was assassinated when walk- 
of Guiab singh m g als>ne outside the town of Farid- 
kot The persohs who were last seen with him 
before his death w^re Jaideo, a J.at, and Buhadar 
a silversmith, and their flight seenjed to connect 
them with the crime But, if these men werd the 
actual assassins, it was generally believed that the 
instigators of the crime were Fouju Smgh* the 
Manager and Sahib Singh the youngest brother 
of the Chief. No shadow of evidence could be 
procured agaihst the former who had served the 
family faithfully for twenty five years, but the I 
discovery of Sahib Singh’s sword as one of those i 
with which his brother met his death, the conceal- i 
ufent of the scabbard and his contradictory replies , 
si* younger bro. when Captain Murray the Political 

Ohoreutpeetedofthe f J 

erim e. Agent questioned him, were sua- 
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picious in the extreme ; but, in the absence of all direct 
proof, he was acquitted * 

Gulab Singh* had left one son, a boy named 
Attar sinoh at. Attar Singh, nearly four years old, 
knowiedged chief a nd, as the custom of primogeniture 

seemed to prevail in the Faridkot family, this 
child was acknowledged as Chief by the British 
Government, the administration of affairs remaining, 
until he should reach his majority, in the hands of 
Fouju Singh and ^lrdarni Dharam Kour, the widow 
Pahar Singh and Sahib Singh had, during the life- 
time of their brother, lived with him and enjoyed the 
estate in common, and it was decided that they were 
at liberty to remain thus, an undivided family, or, 
should they desire it, to receive/ separate jagirs t 
Another brother of the late Chief, Mehtab Singh, 
was living, but his mother had been divorced by 
Sirdar Mohr Singh and he was not entitled to in- 
herit 

The young Chief Attar' Singh died suddenly 
in August 1827. It* was generally 

His sudden death t .. i 

* believed that he had been muidered, 

for, ..in this unhappy family, it was the exception and 
not t5ie rufe for death to lesult from natural causes, 
buttthe crime, if such it were, could not be brought 
home to any individual The child was»of so tender 
an age that he lived m the women’s apartments, 
and no satisfactory investigation was ppssible. | Sir- 
dar Pahar Singh was now the legitimate heir, sup- 
posing the right of collateral successioil to be 

* Captain Muriay, to Sn C Metcalfe, 13th November and 2Ut De- 
cember 1826 Mr E Brandi eth, in his Settlement Report of Firoz|ur 
notes that Pahai Singh was suspected of his brother's murder No such 
suspicion evei attached to him * • 

f Investigation at Faiidkot 2^pd November 1826 Resident at 
Dehli to Captain Muir ay, 4th January 1827. 

X Captain Murray to Resident at Dehii, 2nd September 1827 
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admitted, and was acknowledged as such by the 
British Government, being required to make such 
provision for his younger brother and sister-in-law 
as custom of the family might justify * 

The new Chief was a liberal-minded and able 
sirdar Pahar man, and immensely improved his 
singh Hu rharae- territory, more than doubling the 

revenue in twenty years He found- 
ed many new villages, and the lightness of the 
assessment and his reputation for justice and liber- 
ality induced large numbers’ of cultivators to 
emigrate from Lahore and Pattiala to his territory 
The larger portion of the State was desert when he 
acquired it, an^ the journal of Captain Muiray > 
written in 18 23 , ^describes the country at sun-rise, 
as presenting, the appearance of a vast sea of sand, 
with no vegetation except Pilu or other desert shrubs 
which added little to the life of.the landscape But 
the soil, although sandy, only required water to 
produce magnificent ‘crops of wheat In old days 
a canal from’ the Satlej had been dug - by one Firu 
Shah from neat’ Dharamkot, half way between 
Firozpur and Ludhiana, and, passing by Kot Isa 
Khan at Mudki, had irrigated the country to some 
distance south of Fandkot, where it* was lost in 
the sand } Sirdar Pahar Singh was not rich enough 
to make canals, btit he dug many wells and induced 
the peasants to dig others, and set an example 

* Resident Dehfi to Captain Murray, 6th and 20th Septembei 1827 
Captain Muiray to Resident Dehli, 16th September 1827 

f Ti aces of this canal are still to be seen The tradition m the 
country is that an ancient Chief of Fai Idkot had a daughter of great 
i beauty whom he declaied he would only give to a man who should come 
to Fandkot riding on a wooden hoise This Firu bhah accomplished by 
digging a canal and coming to win the beauty in a boat On his return 
journey with tt^e lady, he asked her for a needle, which she was unable 
to give him, and suspecting that she wonld not prove a good housewife 
he left hei at Mudki on the banks of the canal where a large mound of 
earth is supposed to convince the sceptical of the truth of the story. 

* i 
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of moderation and benevolence which might have 
been followed with great advantage by other and 
more powerful Chiefs 

Sahib Singh, his second brother, died soon 
after he assumed the Chiefsnip ; 
ma family imd to Mehtab Singh, the son of 

Mohr Singh’s divorced wife, he gave a village for 
his maintenance He married four wives, the first 
of whom, Chand Kour, was the daughter of Samand 
Singh Dhalwdl of Dina, and became the mother of j 
Wazir Singh the present Baja His second wife 
Desu, was the daughter of a Gil zamindar of Mudki, 
and bore him two sons Dip Singh and Anokh 
Singh, who both died young He married the j 
third time, by chaddar ddlna, trfe widow of his 
brother Sahib Singh , and lastly Ja4 Kour, daughter > 
of Bai Singh of Kdlekd, in the Pafltiala territory. 

The first years of Pahar Singh’s Chiefehip were j 
jru quarrel • with not by any means peaceful, and. 

Sahib Singh, hi, j J r 

brother according to* the custom ot the 

family, his brother Sahib Singh took up arms ’ 
against him and gave him scf much, trouble that the 
Chief begged foj the assistance of English troops 
to restore order, and, fading to obtain these, was 
compelled tfo* accept assistance from the Baja of 
Jhincf, although such procedure was highly irregular, 
one of the conditions of British • protection being 
that no State should interfere m the internal affairs , 
of another.* However, on the 4 ea ^k °f Sahib > 
Singh, everything went on well and the Sirdar was 
able to carry out his reforms without any further 
interruption, excepting occasional quarrels with the^ l 

* Mr F Hawkins, Agent Resident Debit to Captain Murray, 22nd < 
September 3829 Captain Murray to «&£r. Hawkins, 27th September 
1829. 
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officer of the Lahore Government commanding at 
Kotkapura, which was only six or seven miles to 
the south of Faridkot, and which,, as the ancestral 
possession of his family, Pahar Singh would have 
been very glad to obtain.* 

An opportunity for attaining this, the great 

i%e good *err ire of ^ e8ire heart, at last arrived, 

Pahar singh during and Pahar Singh, like a wise man, 

theSatltJ campaign. j • . , , . . ^ T , 

seized it without hesitation When 
the war with Lahore broke out in 1845, and so many 
of the Cis-Satlej Chiefs were indifferent or hostile, 
he attached himself to the English and used his 
utmost exertiofls to collect supplies and carriage and 
furnish guides for the army On the eve of the 
battle of Pirushabr he may have shown some little 
vacillation, but that was a critical time, when even 
the best friends 6f the English might be excused 
for a little over caution, and after it was fought, 
though neither side could claim it as a victory and 
the position of the Eiiglish was more critical than 
ever, he remained loyal and did* excellent service, t 
He was rewarded by a grant of half the territory 
confiscated from the* Raja of Nabha, his share, 
as estimated in 1846, being worth Ss 35,6 i2 per 
annum. 


The ancestral estate of Kotkapura was restored 
Be u created a t o him , and he received the title 
Bnia j of Raja. In lieu of customs duties, 

which were abolished, he was allowed Rs 2,000 a 
year, add an arrangement was made by which the 
rent-free holdings in the Kotkapura llaqua should 
I 

' * Captain Mon ay to Resident Delili, 26th December 1829 

t Report of Colonel Mackeseu to Government 27th July 1846, and 
of Ur R Cust 7th March 1846 
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lapse to the Raja instead of the British Govern- 
ment, a corresponding 1 eduction being made m the 
commutation allowance.* 

Raja Pahar Singh died m April 1849, m his 
hu death, a. d fiftieth year, and was succeeded by 
1840 his only surviving son Wazir Singh, 

then twenty-one years of age 

This young man, during the second Sikh war 
of 1849, served on the side of the 

Jtaja Wazir Singh 

English During the mutiny of 
1857, he seized several mutmeeis and made them 
over to the English authorities He placed himself 
and his troops under the orders of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Firozpur, and ’guarded the femes of 
the Satlej against the passage of the mutineers. 

His troops also served under General Van 
Cortlandt with credit m Sirsa and 

His services 

elsewhere, and he, in person, with 
a body of horse and two guns, attacked a notorious 
rebel, Sham Das, and- destroyed his village t For 
his services' during 1857-58, Raja Wazir Singh 
received the honorary title of <<l Burar Bans Raja 

> Sahib Buhadsr,” a khillat of eleven 
And, <. tffmrdt , p ieceS) ins t ea< } 0 f seV en as before, 

and a salute of eleven guns He was also exempted 
from the service of ten sowars which he had been 
previously obliged to furnish \ 

* Report of Sir Henry Lawrence to Government, 18th*8eptember 
1846, and Government to Sir Hear} Lawience, 17th Novembei 1846 
Sauad dated 4th April 1846 from Go\ernor General creating Pahar Singh 
Raja, and con fen mg on bim a valuable klullat 

f Letteis fiom Deputy Commissioner Firozpur, 14th, 16th, 20th, and 
27th Ala), 12th July, 7th and 20th August, tonaja Wazir Singh 

J Commissioner Lahore, to Raja Wazir Smgli, 2nd August 1858, 
enclosing letter from Governor Geueraf. 
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On the 11th March 1862, the right of adoption 
was granted him, with the annexed 
au,mmti v , Sanad * His son and heir is Bik- 

rama Singh, born in January 1842, and married to 
the 'daughter of Raja Nahr Singh of Balabgarh. 

The Raja himself has married four wives, Ind 
Kour, the daughter of Sham Singh M&n of Munsab 
and mother of Bikrama Singh, the daughters of 
Basawa Singh of Raipur and Sirdar Gajja Singh of 
Lahore, and the widow of his brother Anokh Singh 
who died of choleia in 1845 • 


* “ Her Majesty* being desirous that the Governments of the several 
" Princes and Chiefs ot India, wjio now* govern then own teiutones, 
“ should be peipetuate^ and that the lepresentation and dignity of their 
44 houses should be continued, m fulfilment of this desne tins Sunnud is 
44 given to you to convey to >ou the assuiauce, that on failuie of natuial 
“ heirs the Biitish Government will iScogiiize and confinn any adoption 
“of a successoi made b^^ouiself 01 by any future Chief of your State 
44 that maj be m accoi dance with Hindoo law and the customs of your 
14 race 

41 Be assured that nothing shall distuib^he engagement thus made 
44 to you so long as yout house is loyal to the Ciown, and faithful to the 
44 conditions of the tieaties. grants or engagements which recoid its 
44 obligations to the Bi^Uli Government ” 


rosanr 


JL 
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Mandi is a compact State, 1200 square miles 
Description, of the in extent, bounded on the north 
country and east by Kulu, on the south by 

Suket and on the west by Kangra Its extreme 
length, from Baijnath to the foot* of Teon and Seon 
m Kehlor, is about 60 miles, and its breadth from 
Kamlagarh to the Dorechi Pass near Bajoura on 
the Kulu borders 48 miles Mandi is a very moun- 
tainous country, and, looking southward from the 
Kulu range which forms lfs northern boundary, it 
appears a sea of idountains without any arrangement 
whatever. Yet there are two (Jistinct and almost 
parallel ranges which intersect the country and 
Th« mountain from *which numerous smaller hills 
kZ'%har TheGooha ' and ranges diverge. 'The higher 
of these i^ knowtt as the Goghar ka Dh&r, rising 
from Hanbagh to a height of about 7,600 feet, near 
Putakal, then, rapidly diminishing in ^altitude to a 
point a few miles south of Dirang where the Bias 
has forced jts way through, it agam rises intb the 
high lands of Suket This range is well wooded 
and fertile and abounds in game. Here are situated 
the salt mines, which furnish so large a portion of 
! the Mandi revenue. This range has a reputation 
similar to that of the Brocken in the Hartz Moun- 
tains on Walpurgis night. On the 3rd September, 
the demons, witchep and magicians from the most 
distant parts of India assemble here, and hold their 
revels, dunng which time it is dangerous for men 
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to cross the mountain. The spirits of the Kulu 
range are also said to wage war with those inhabit- 
ing the Goghar, # and after a violent storm the 
peasants will show travellers the stones which have 
been hurled from range to range. 

The second Mandi range, known as the Sikan- 
n« sikandar ka dar ka DMr or range of Alexander, 
Dhar runs south-west from Baijnath Its 

name may possibly refer to some lost tiadition of 
Alexander the Great, and Mr Vigne, who crossed 
it in 1839, believed that m the rums of an old 
ftajput fort he had discovered the famous altars of 
Alexander, the site of which has been so often in 
dispute. The Sikandar range rises p at one point to 
6,350 feet in height, but its average altitude is about 
5,000 feet The valleys between tye ranges are 
very fertile, and produce all thd ordinary grains, 
with the more valuable crops of rice, sugar-cane, 
maize, poppy and tobacco 

On the northern boundary rises .the Kulu range, 
portions of which are m the Mandi 

The Kulu Range* * , , _ < „ 

• , State, .from 9,000 to 12,000 feet m 
height. This lihe of mountains is beautifully wooded, 
with eVery , species of pine, cedar, walnut, chesnut 
and sycamore, and contains iron mines which would 
be most valuable were they more accessible. 

The salt mines are situated at Gumah and 
Dirang, though there ‘is at neither 

The Halt Mines* . . ■« 

place such excavations as mdSurope 
would be called mines, the salt being dug out of 
the face of the cliff or from shallow open cuttings 
The ascent to Gumah, which js about 5,400 feet 
m elevation, is difficult and steep, but a new road 
has been 1 lately constructed which renders it far 
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more approachable. At Gumah the salt is dug 
from a gorge some 500 feet below the village, t q 
which it is earned to be weighed .and sold. Dirang 
is at the foot of the same range, about 20 miles 
nearer Mandi, and only four miles from the Bias, 
which is, however, at this part of its course so 
violent a current as to be useless for navigation. 
The mines are not farmed to contractors, but worked 
by the Raja who sells the salt to purchasers at the 
mines About 150 labourers are employed at 
Gumah and the same number a,t Dirang, and the 
cost of establishment and working is about 20 per 
cent on the amount of salt sold* The Gumah salt 
is considered purer than that of Dirang, but both 
contain a large ^er-centage, from 25 to 38 per cent, 
of foreign matter This .salt is, however, almost 
exclusively usftd ip. the higher hills as far as Lahoul, 
that of Gumah finds its way westward into British 
territory as far as Nurpur and Pathankot, and that 
of Dnang to Nadown^ Bilaspur and even Ludhiana. 

In 1820* the price of salt at the mines was 
Th'prUrofarnndi seven annas, in 1846, eight annas, 
* and, .in 18t>8, twelve annas per 
maund. In 1845, the revenue from salt was.&bout 
Rs 60,000 In 1850, it had risen to 'Rs 83,000, 
and, m 1862, to Rs. 1,00,545 There was a decrease 
in 1867-68, on qpceunt of the great quantity of rain 
that had fallen during the year, which hindered the 
working. • 

Iran is found at Sunor, Budar, Natchni, Suraj 
and Chu&ri, generally m such small 
, particles as hardly to be called ore. 

ti is smelted at the places where it is found, and 
brought to Mandi to be stamped and taxed. Its 
selling price at Mandi is about two rupees four 
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annas a maund. In 1 830, according to Mr. Trebeck’s 
journal it was three rupees eight annas a maund. 
The income from ijon, in 1845, was Rs. 14,000, in 
1850 Rs 27,300, and m 1862 Rs. 26,261. In 
many parts of Mandi, especially m the Sona Khad, 
lignite is found iu considerable quantities but too 
impure to be of any commercial value, and the 
geological formation of the country forbids the hope 
of the discovery of coal. The Sona Khad takes its 
name from gold which is obtained there, by wash- 
ing, m small quantifies. 

The climate of Mandi is cool, with the excep- 
tion of the capital, which is shut in 
by hills, and the western portion of 
the country which does not rise more than 2,000 
feet above the plains. 

The town of Mandi, which dmtains 7,300 in- 
The capital of the habitants, is said to take its name 
Btate from a remote ancestor of the pre- 

sent Raja, but as it is in a favoiable situation for 
trade, Mandi; which signifies a market, is probably the 
more simple derivation It stands most picturesquely 
on the banks ‘of, the Bias, here*a swift torrent, 2,557 
feet above tlW sea. The banks are high and rocky, 
and the width of the stream is about one hundred 
and Sixty yards The effect of the melting of the 
snow in the neighbouring mountain is seen each 
day in the nver, which during the hot season rises 
every evening, continues to increase in volume 
during the night, and declines again towards morn- 
ing, when the amount of water in its bed is perhaps 
one third less than at midnight. The palace of the 
Raja is a large white building^ roofed with slate', 
and stands in the southern part of the town, in 
which there are no other Wildings of importance. 
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A famous temple, containing an idol brought from 
Jagamath, some two hundred and fifty years ago, 
by an ancestor of the present Raja, stands on the 
banks of the Sukheti river, which joins the Bias 
just below the town, and, twelve miles distant, 
on the crest of the Sikandar range is the lake 
of Rewalsar, celebrated for its floating islands and 
a sacred place of pilgrimage. To the Buddhists 
of Thibet, Rewalsar is especially sacred They 
resort to it in great numbers during the cold 
season, generally under the guidance of a Llama. 
They approach the lake from a considerable distance 
on their hands ^md knees, and it is considered a 
meritorious action to *sarve their names on the 
surrounding rocks, which are thus covered with 
inscriptions, some of them exceedingly curious. 
The lake is about* 6,000 feet above the sea Mandi 
was supposed m ancient times to have contained 
360 forts, but of these only ten are now in any pre- 
servation — Kamlagarb, Shahpur, Madhopur, Beira, 
. 'Kalipuri, Tungal, Baiarkot, Dangri, 

Th S Fort,ofMan<fi 1 ’ ® ’ J ’ . ° ’ 

Jjagra *and Karnpur, while the 
first five only are garrisoned.* Kamlagarh is one of 
the most celebrated forts in all th^ hill country, 
and a short description of it may be given as the 
independence of Mandi has often depended-upon 
The Fortress of ,tbje impregnability of its chief fort- 
Kamiagarh ress, and as no description of the 

fort is known to have been pubhshed with the 
exception of tnat by Mr. Vigne which is very 
incorrect.* 


The hill upon which the fortress is situated 
Extends nearly north and south for six, car eight 

% 


*' Vigutfs Travels in Kasbbiir &e., VoL 1., p. 111/ 
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miles, running parallel to and about ten miles from 
the Janetn Devi on the east and about four 
miles from the Dakar Khad on the west. The 
hill is formed of conglomerate sandstone, from 150 
to 200 feet in height, while the ndge is narrow 
and serrated and in several places intersected with 
deep ravines, the eastern and western side present- 
ing an uninterrupted scarp of from 40 to 150 feet 
along the whole length of the hill, except at the 
two approaches to the positions of Nantpur and 
Kamla, which are guarded by forts difficult of 
access, the ground for several miles round the hill 
Bide being inters&cted with tremendous ravines, 
which carry off the water either into the Sona 
or Bakar Khads, thus forming a most difficult country 
for the transport of artillery and a most favorable 
one for defence by a determined b«dy of men 

The position of Nantpur contains five distinct 
forts, built in the irregular style usual to these 
hills, to suit the ground intended to be occupied 
and protected, viz Nantpur, Samirpur, Bakhtpur, 
Partabpur, and Nyakila, the last built by the Sikhs 
though never * completed, besides many smaller 
outwofks .W: ithm this position there is abundance j 
of good water in two oi thiee different springs^ 
besides grass and wood Although on two sides 
entirely impregnable and on the third extremely 
strong, Nantpur is commanded from a lull about 800 
yards distant, and could certainly 1 - be scaled with 
ease under cover of guns from the neighbouring hill. 

Kamla contains six distinct forts, viz. Kamla, 
Choki, Chiburrah, Padampur, _ Shamsherpur and 
Narsmghpur, and although, like Nantpur impregna- 
ble on two sides and nearly so on the third, where 
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the gateway 1 $ reached by a ladder of about 40 
steps, yet the eastern side might be easily occupied 
by an enemy if once in possession of Padampur. 
There is no spring of watei m Kamla itself, the 
spung for the supply of the place being some 
distance below, but, like all hill forts, it contains 
excellent tanks, in which sufficient water for the 
supply of a small garnson for several months might 
easily be stored * 

A large number of troops would be necessary 
to garnson Kamlaghar effectively, but at present 
the garrison only consists of 100 men, with a battery 
of six guns, whi^h are unserviceable 

The reigning family in Mandi is Rajput of the 

The reigning Chanda Bansi tribe, and is known 
family of xandt. * a3 Mandial The origin of this 

tribe and its ancieht history will more appropriately 
be given elsewhere, and it is only, necessary to trace 
the family from the date of its separation from that of 
Suket, which happened about the year 1200 A D 
Up .to that time the two States had b'een united, 
but the reigning Chief Sahu ^en having quarrelled 
with his younger bi other Bahu Sen, •the latter, left 
Suket to seek his fortune elsewhere Pie following 
list gives the first twenty-five Chiefs of Mandi — 

1. Baku Sen. t 4 Kahabat Sen. 

2. Nim Sen. 5 Sammat Sen. 

3. Nirh^bat Sen. 6 Bir Sen 

* Honoiable J C Erskine to Secietary Gon eminent of India, 
No 44, datefl 28th March 1846. 

t Sen is the name borne by the reigning Chief of Mandi, the 
jounger members of the family being known as Singh In consequence 
ot flie original blood connection between Mandi and Suket no inamage 
is held to be valid between the fatml.es. .This rule has, howevei , been 
biokgn through twice if ndt oftener Three generations back Smma 
Singh of Mandi man led a daughter Of M4an Bahadar Singh of Suket/ 
and Jowala Singh illegitimate son the piesent Uaja ot Suket man ted 
the natural daughtei or Raja Balbir Sen of Mandi. 
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7. 

Samodar Sen. 

17. 

Prajar Sen. 

8. 

Kesab Sen. 

18. 

Dilawar Sen. 

9. 

Malab Sen. 

19. 

Ajbar Sen. 

10. 

Jai Sen. 

20. 

Chattar Sen. 

11. 

Kranchan Sen. 

21. 

Sahib Sen. 

12. 

B£n Sen. 

22. 

Narayan Sen. 

13. 

Kalian Sen. 

23. 

Keshab Sen. 

14. 

Hira Sen. 

24. 

Hari Sen. 

15. 

Dharitri Sen. 

25. 

Suraj Sen. 

16. 

Narindar Sen. 



From Baja Hari Sen 
genealogy 
follows . — 


The Generalogy, 


to the present day the 
of the Month family is as 


sum sub, 

i 1823. 


Baja Sum Ben, Bqja Bhyaxn Jen. 
d 1666. 4 1678 


Our Sen, 
d 1678 


Dan Ghind. 


Sudh Sen. 
d 1719 
• I 

BhWoala Sen, 

4, 17CC 


^ a*®* 


n 


Bh^naher Sen. Dhur Jatiya. 

ShiT Man Ben, Kaletwar. 

4.1779 f 


J 


Ini Ben, Zalina Sen. 

4 1826 I 

Beqhoneth Singh, 


r 




Tegha Singh. Didar Singh. 

mi Si 
6US 


Bhup Singh, 
6 1837 


j 

Sann Singh, Bher Singh, 

6 I860 ft 1840. 


fialiir Ben, 
illegitimate 
4.1861. 


T 


Rattan Singh, 
‘ litunaf 
1818 


Kapur Singh, 


ill^itunate, ' ^ ilkjptunate,' 


Tf! 


Jsa 

1019. 


Bijai Sm 
illMB 


Two daughter*. 


* 1846, 


. 

Man Binrh, 
t ft 1848, 
Illegitimate. 
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Bahu Sea, oa leaving Suket, weat to Kulu and 

9 mJm <■ + settled at Manglan, where his 

MiiMeNwn. descendants lived for eleven genera- 
tions. Kranchan Sen was killed* fighting with the 
KuTu Baja, and his Rani, who was then pregnant, 
fled alone to her father who was the Chief of Seokot 
in Mandi. She had nearly reached her home when 
she lost her way, and, night coming on, fell exhausted 
under a B&n tree where her child was bom. In 
the morning some followers of the Bana of Seokot 
found her insensible and carried her to the Chiefs 
house. He had no son and brought up his daughter’s 
child as his own, giving him the name of Bin or 
Bano from the\ree under which he was born. The 
boy was only Vbout 15 years old when he dis- 
tinguished himself by attacking a rapacious Chief, 
the Bana of Kilt^ who used to descend from his 
fort and plunder travellers. At a fair held near 
Seokot, Bano with a small force attacked and defeated 
him, killing a number of the band. At this time 
and for many years afterwards Mandi was not under 
one rule, but was covered with forts, one on almost 
every hill,* the stronghold of a Bang, or Thikur, 
who was practically * independent And who obeyed 
no authority whatever. On the death, qf his* grand- 
father, Bano succeeded to the little chiefship of 
Seokot, under the title of Ban Sen. He somewhat 
enlarged his possessions and, killing the Bana of 
Sakor in battle, took possession of his lands, living 
at Sakor for s&me years. He then changed his 
residence to Bhiu, some four miles above Mandi 
on the Bias. His son Kalian Sen bought Batahu 
•on the opposite side of the river to the present town 
of Mandi, and the ruins of his old house are still 
to be seen. Has son Hira Sen was killed fighting 
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■with the Rana of Tilli, and, being without male 
issue, was succeeded by his brother Daritri Sen 
He, too, left no heirs, and Nanndar Sen brother 
of Kalian Sen succeeded Nothing is known o£ this 

_ , - Chief or of his immediate succes- 

Raja Ajbar Sen 

founded the toum of sors, and Aibar Sen, nineteenth in 

JHandt in 1B9 7 AD, . /> -n i n 1 

descent trom r5ahu Sen may be 
called the first Raja of Mandi He founded the 
town and built the old palace with four towers, now 
almost in rums, known as Chowki On succeeding 
his father in 1 527, 'he at once determined to reduce 
to submission the four Ran as of Maratu, Sadiana, 
Kunhal, and Ganclharba, who refused to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy They unified their forces, 
amounting to about 1,300 mdn, of whom more than 
half were archeis, and ‘came down, into the Bal 
plain to meet Ajbar Sen, who defeated them with 
some loss. He then pursued them into the hills, 
and another skirmish took place in which Goluk the 
Chief of Gandharba was killed CJiattar Sen, the 
eldest son oP Ajbar Sen, then marched dgainst Achab, 
Rana of, Maratu, fyut was defeated, wounded 
in tfye thigh,' asd three of the chief men of Mandi 
were plain 'These men were brothers, members of 
a Khatn family and acted as councillors to the 
Raj' a, who granted to Madsudhan the,fourth and 
surviving brother, the lands conquered from the 
Ranas The family still reside m h^andi, though 
now of no importance, and they possess the original 
grant of Ajbar Sen, engraved on copper, dated 
Samat 1584 (A D. 1527 ) It was not, however, 
till some time later that the power of Maratu and 
KanhaJ was finally broken. . , 

Raja Ajbar Sen died is 1534, and of his son 
and successor Chattar Sen little is recorded worthy 
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of record. His grandson Sahib Sen formed an alli- 
ance with Raja Jaggat Singh the famous Chief of 
Kulu, and they together attacked Jai Chand the 
Raja of Vaziri Laksan and took possession of a 
great part of his territory, the portion now known 
as Sardj Mandi falling to the share of Mandi, while 
the Kulu Raja obtained the portion now known as 
Sar&j Kulu, including Bokla, Paldham, Talokpur 
and Fatahpur A second joint expedition against 
the same Chief won for Mandi, Sanor and Badaf, 
while Raja Jaggat Singh of Kuiu obtained Birkot, 

Madanpur with twelve neighbouring villages 

* 

Raja Narzan Siqgh the next Chief of Mandi 
conquered the lianas of Ner, Bandoh and Chuhar. 
He became paralytic, but js said to have been cured 
by a pfr or go&aon, whose descendants still receive an 
allowance from the Mandi Treasury Of Keshab 
Sen and Hari Sen tradition says nothing save that 

the latter was a famous hawker 

• 

Raja Sitraj Sen was a good soldier, but his 

Unfa suT„is t n and ambitibn brought great disasters 
hi* warn with Kuiu upoft Man’di H,e attacked the 

Raja of Nabgdl, brother-in-laVv of Raja Mar^ *Singh 
of Kulu, bringing down upon him the'^rath of the 
latter Chief, who marched to the assistance of his 
relative and defeated the Mandi force, seizing, 
after the battle, the forts of Kampur, Shahpur and 
Shamsherpur, %nd taking from the Raja of Nabgd.1, 
as the price of his assistance, Dewal, Sansdl and Ber 
The boundary line between MaDdi and Kulu was 
fixed at the villages of Ber and Apju. 

• Raja Suraj Sen soon afterwards made an effort 
to recover his position and invaded Kulu territory, 
seizing the villages of Madanpur* Sapari and Tara- 

• # 
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purand, But he was driven out qf them with loss ; 
the Kulu army over-ran the whole of the Mandi 
State, and the salt mines of Gumah and Dirang fell 
into tiie hands of tLe enemy. So large a portion of 
the Mandi revenue was derived from salt that 
Suraj Sen was now compelled to ask for peace, 
which was granted on his paying the whole expenses 
of the war, the boundary between the States being 
fixed as before. 

Nor was Suraj Sen more successful in his quar- 
rels with Man Syigh Goleria, who twice sacked 
Mandi and held possession for some time of the 
district of Kala in which the Baja hajl built the fort 
of Kamlagarh in 1625, having two y ears previously 
Beized Nantpur. In 1653, Suraj ^Sen took Patri 
and Sulam from Suket, the last held by Mian Bam 
Chand, who lost 700 men m its defence. He built 
the second palace at Mandi, known as Damdama. 
His eighteen sons all died in his life-time, and in 
despair of an heir he caused, to be made a silver 
image which.he named Madho Bai**anfl to which he 
assigned the kingdom. Tins silver image is Still 
earned in 'sacred procession, m Mandi, bn festival 
days, c and bears a Sanscrit inscription of which the 
following is* a translation . — 

^ TO IjWlWrosJTO 

TW TO#* 

> j 

ntmwi «wr. * 

* t 

* Madfco ib • name of Yiatuia, asd Bai signifies heir apparent or 
Tifca Sahih. 
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* The image of Vishnu was made by order 
( of Raja Suraj Sen who named it Madho Rai. 
“ Bhima, goldsmith, made the image in the month 
“ o£ Magh, Jik Nachattar. 

“ Virwar, Samat, 1705 (A. D. 1648). 

The only daughter of Suraj Sen married Raja 
Hard Dev of Jammu. 

Shyam Sen, his brother, succeeded in 1658, 
jtaja Shyam sen, and reigned fifteen years. He had 
a. d. less been, for those (jays, a great travel- 

ler, having visited Nepal, Benares and Jaganath, 
sometimes for adventure sometimes for devotion. He 
took the territory of >Dhunjugarh from Kulu in 
1659, and later in the same year conquered Lohara 
from Suket He built the Shama Kali temple on 
the Dhar Tatan^ above the town, and a tank in the 
suburb beyond the Bias, to which all the children 
of the royal family are carried for the ceremonies 
which are performed eight days after birth, and he 
also added largely to the palace. 

Gur Sen only reigned five years. He was 

something of a sojdier but more 

of a devotee, ' and brought jumself 

from Jaganath the famous image which is preserved 

in the temple on the plain above the town? He 

made an alliance with Kehlor against the Katoch 

Rajputs of Kangra, and a battle took place at 

Hatali, betVeqn the rival forces, with doubtful 

result. , In 1675 he captured Dhanyara from Suket, 

and the next year Baira and Patri, which had been 

several tunes won and lost 
* 

» Mandi and Suket have always been rivals and 
na wmemamAHmo. generally enemies, but there was no 
mnd Mmmdt. great result of their warfare. When 
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a powerful Raja ruled at Suket he won back all 
the territory which his predecessors had lost and 
gained new , and at one time the Suket possessions 
extended to the very walls of Mandi. In the same 
manner, when a powerful chief, like Ajbar Sen 
or Sidh Sen, ruled in Mandi, the borders of Suket 
were much reduced and its outlying forts and 
districts fell into the hands of its rival The plain 
of Bal was common ground of desire and dispute 
Tins little valley, which somewhat approaches 
level ground and is rich and fertile, 

The Sal plain _ « • j r • /» 1 

stretches nom withm nve miles 
of Mandi to the toWn of Suket, a distance of some 
ten miles, with an average Width cj ' perhaps two 
miles Here was the scene of many a fight, and 
the story of one, which ‘sounds like a repetition 
of Chevy Chase, is still sung in Mar-di ballads. The 
Suket prince had gone to hunt on the Bal plain, 
with a large following, and Gohur Sen of Mandi, 
then heir apparent, set out to oppose him, resolved 
to spoil Ins sport The result was a'fight in which 
many on both sides fell, the" Suket prince himself 
having a narrow escape He was pursued by a 
Katoch Mian who watf in the service of Mandi, and 
being overtaken would have been slam had he not 
adjured his enemy to spare a god-descended pnnce 
The Katoch, who himself traced* back his family 
- some four hundred and fifty geneiations, dropped his 
sword, but he snatched from the hea<l of the Suket 
Chief his insignia of royalty, which he carried back 
to his master, who assigned him and his descendants 
for ever a certain quantity of salt from the Xhrang 
mines, which is still duly paid 

• 

l 
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Raja Sidh Sen, hie 
administration, and 
hie conquests 


Jippu, the illegitimate brother of Gur Sen, 
was a man of consideiable ability 
The whole administration of Mandi 
was in his hands, and he inaugurated 
the revenue system which is still m force. He 
remained Minister during the first part of the reign 
of Sidh Sen, who came to the throne in 1678 This 
chief was a great warrior, and Mandi, under his 
rule, was more powerful than ever before or since 
In 1688, he conquered the districts of Nachan, 
Hatal, Dalel, and m this same year a terrible 
famine occurred, fioin which very many people 
died. In 1690. he captured Dhanesaigarh and 
five yeais lat|r, bulk the fort of Sarakhpur. 
In 1698 he took Raipur from Suket, and, tlie 
next yeai, Madhopur In *1705 he built Shnapun, 
and, in 1706* r^apured Hatdli, and ravaged the 
T ,n.Q h district belonging to Hamir Chand Katoch. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
The of aum Govmd Singh the tenth Sikh Guru 
xaudi S>HUh *• *is said to have visited Mandi lie 
had been imprisoned at Sultanpur by Raj Singh the 
Chief of Kulu, from whom he had sought assistance 
against the Muhammadan troo*ps , and *his foybwerb 
believed that by an exercise of miraculous power, 
the iron cage in which the Guru was confined rose 
with him in the tur, and conveyed him without 
accident to Mandi. There he was hospitably entei- 
tained by SicTh §en, and on his departure he told 
the Ra^a to ask anything he might desire and it 
should be granted Sidh Sen begged that his 
The rrophooy of capital might never fall into the 
Mi« saint hands of an enemy, and this was 

promised in a coupjpt still current m Mandi : — 
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“ Mandi ko jab lhtenge, 

“ Asm&ni gftli chutenge ” 

But .the prophecy was not very successful as 
the later history of Mandi will show. * 

Tradition asserts that Sidh Sen possessed 
xiraeuiout powers powers no less miraculous than 
of sidh 8^ Guru Govind Singh, and that he 

had a little book, which, like that of Michael Scott, 
contained charms and spells which demons were 
compelled to obey when he placed it m his mouth 
he was instantly 'transported whither he wished, 
through the air When he felt himself about to die, 
unwilling to transmit a power which might be used 
moie probably for evil than for goad, he threw his 
book mto the Bias, where it runs deepest and swift- 
est, and it was lost for ever , 

The tiuth seems to have be£n that Sidh Sen 
was far more intelligent than his countiymen, and 
his uniform success was attributed to .supernatural 
agency He was also of edormops stature, and 
some clothes, said to have^ been his, 'are still pre- 
served m the Mandi palace, and 'which could only 
have«been worn by a. giant t * 

Sidh built the great tank before the palace, 
Tho tfmpieo bunt and a lamp is kept burning to his 
by sidh son memory on a pedestal in the midst 

of what should be the water, but the tank has fallen 
out of repair and has been dry for many years. He 
also built the temple to the God Gafnesha, two miles 


* This promise is said by some to have been made by Banda, the 
folio* ei of Goviud, but there is no evidence to prove that he ever visited 
Mandi 

* V 

t They are, at any rate, said to be presaged The Raja offered to 
show them to the author ou one occasion, but they could not be found 
at the moment 

A » 
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fromMandi, and known as SidhGanesh, also 1'iloknatb. 
near the river. His reign lasted forty-one years, 
and he was a hundred years old when he died His 
only son Joala Sen had died during his lifd-time, and 
he was succeeded by his grandson Shamsher Sen 
Baja Shamsher who married the daughter of Agar 
Sen Sen, Raja of Chamba This Chief 

reconquered Madhopur from Kulu, and was con- 
stantly at war with his neighbours on all sides, 
with very indifferent success, though he conquered 
Chuboroi, Ramgarh, Deogaih, JIashtpur and Sarni 
fi om Kulu, taking advantage of the absence of Raja 
Jai Singh at Lahore • 

Isn Sen Iras only five years old when his 
urn ndiis conquered father died in 1779, and Raja Sansar 
Chand, Katoch, who was becoming 
prisons Supreme in "the hills, lost no time 

in taking advantage of this circumstance He in- 
vaded Man<Ji and plundered the town , the district 
of Hat&li, which had* been often won and lost, he 
made over td Suket; Chuhari he gave to Kulu and 
kept himself the* district of.Nantpur He cained 
off Isn Sen to Kangrti and kept hiir* there a prisoner 
for twelve years, leaving the admimstraiion of 
Mandi in the hands of its ministers, but demanding 
an annual inbute of a lakh of rupees Wbdh the 
Gurkhas, on the invitation of the Kehlor Raja Mahan 
Singh mvadgd Kangra, Isn Sen, like most of the 
Rajput Chiefs,* gave in his submission to Amar 
Singh Thappa, the Gurkha General, on condition 
of being left m unmolested possession of his terri- 
tories, and promising on his part to make no opposi- 
tym to their occupation of Kangra. 
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On the retreat of the Gtirkhas in 1810, and the 
rnMgueiwUhza. occupation of the fort of Kangra by 
hore Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore, 

Sirdar Desa Smgh Majithia was appointed Nazim 
or Superintendent of all the Hill States including 
Mandi. Baja Isn Singh was compelled to pay a 
nazrana or tribute of Rs 30,000, and this was levied 
annually till 1815, when Z&lim Sen, brother of the 
Raja and who hated him with a true brotherly 
hatred, went to Lahore to see whether he might 
not be able to obtain the throne for himself. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, always delighted to sow 
dissensions between Chiefs who might be dangerous 
united and mean enough to mak<, every intrigue 
an opportunity of exaction, warmly espoused the 
cause of ZAlim Sen, who had no right whatever on 
his side, and Isn Sen was compelled to pay a tribute 
of one lakh of rupees to retain his throne. The 
next year, 1816, Jamadar Khushhal Smgh, who 
had lately risen to favour .at the Court of Lahore, 
was sent to Mandi to collect the tribute * The Raja 
retired into Kulu, accompanied by a large force, and 
thought, by .combining with the Kulu ‘YVazir who 
had rfo less than 18,000 troops, to oppose the Sikhs 
successfully, <• but his resolution gave way, and 
returning to Mandi he contrived, by heavily bribing 
Khushhal Smgh, to obtain a reduction of the annual 
tribute to Rs 50,000, and thus it remained till the 
death of the Raja in 1826 r 

Jn the time of Isn Sen, Mandi was an asylum 
for several wandering princes The Rx-Raja of Bus- 
sahir lived there for long and was liberally sup- 


1 Captain Boas to Sir D Ocliterlony, 1st December 1816. 
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ported with his followers,* and the Ex-Raja of 
Nagpur t resided there for four years after his ex- 
pulsion from his country, receiving support from Isri 
Sen and intriguing with Lahore, m which territory 
he desired to be allowed to raise troops, till Zalim 
Sen came to the throne m 1826, when he found it 
expedient to seek an asylum elsewhere J 

Zalim Sen had always quarrelled with his brother 
and intrigued against him, and during the latter years 
of Isri Sen’s life had been coinpelled to leave Mandi 
and take refuge with Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra. 
He succeeded to the throne as his brother had left 
only illegitimate sons — Mians Rattan Singh, Kapur 
Singh, Balbir S Ogh and Bhag Singh. Zalim Sen paid 
a lakh of rupees as succession duty to Lahore, and in 
following years, until his dfeath in 1839, a tribute of 
Rs 75,000 was levied Some years before his death 
the Raja made over the administration of the State 
to his nephew Balbir Sen, who was not only lllegi- 
mate but one of the younger sons of the late Chief, 
but by payment of a large sum of money the succes- 
sion was confirmed to this young man by the Lahore 
Court, which conferred upon* him all the usual insig- 
nia of royalty Zalim {3en ’disgraced himgelf by 
beheading his prime minister Dhari, who had served 
the State well and faithfully, and whose interest with 
Maharaja Jtanjit Singh had saved it from annexa- 
tion. 

Balbir Sen, was twenty-two years old when he 
became. Raja, much to the disgust of his elder brothers 

* Officer Commanding at Kotghar to Captain Kennedy, 18th and 81st 
August 1825 

* f Officer Commanding at Kotghar to Captain Kennedy, 5th August 
and 6th No\embei 1824 , and Captain Muiray to Resident Dehli, dated 
16th June and 13th of July 1824 

} Captain Kennedy to Lienien&nt Murray, Deputy Superintendent, 
anuary 1827. 
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and of the younger branch of the family descended 
from Mian Dhurjatiya brother of ftaja Shamsher Sen, 
who considered th$ throne disgraced by the son of 
a concubine. 

« 

After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 
June 1839, the Sikh army, which had for long been 
difficult to manage, grew more powerful every day, 
and Prince Nao Nihal Singh, who really ruled the 
Punjab, of which his father Maharaja Kharrak Smgh 
was the nominal king, felt that some employment 
must be found for troops who would otherwise quick- 
ly get beyond his control 

The hill country Trans-Satlejf Suket, Mandi 
The mu, inrneion and Kulu, had be dti virtually con- 
0 , n^al Ventura, Z <l Uered tJlOUgh not OCCUpied by Sikh 

11(40 troops, r and the la§t acquisition, 

Lad&k, was only considered as a step to the conquest 
of a portion of Chinese Taitary, which was now much 
talked of at Lahore, although Sikh ambition m this 
instance was no more than- the personal ambition of 
Raja Gulab Smgh of Jammu and his bl other Dhvan 
Smgh the. Minister at JLaliore Rut befqre such an 
expedition it jvas thought neccessary to reduce 
Mandk compl’etely, and at .all events not to leave so 
strong a fort* as Kamlagarh in the rear of the Sikh 
army 1 Accordingly, in June 1840, a Jarge force 
under General Ventura* was sent to Mandi. He 
crossed the Sikandar range, encamped seven miles 
from the capital, sending to demand f5m immediate 
payment of certain arrears of the tribute* which 
formed the excuse for the expedition. Raja Balbir 

* Tlie reason foi the selection of Geneial Ventuia was that Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh, at thia time wa9 trying to rid himself of lus fatltfi’s 
powerful imm&ter l)h>an Singh, wlio hated and feaied the Pienth pai ty 
at couii headed by General Ventura, a£d the prince hoped to strengthen 
himself by giving the General a command. 
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Sen paid instantly tlie money claimed, and wrote off 
„ to Colonel Tapp, Political Agent at 

Raja Balbir Sen rr * & 

looks to the English Subathu, begging for an asylum for 
for assistance himself and his family in British 

territory He saw pretty clearly that the total sub- 
jugation of his country was intended, and he hinted 
that he would be delighted to exchange Sikh tyranny 
for British protection * But the Government, 
while offering an asylum to the Raja’s family, did not 
at this time think it advisable to receive the fugitives 
as political characters or to give the Raja any 
assurance of aid against the invadeis t 

Balbir Sen, having paicf his tribute was 
The sikh» take ' ordered to attend the Sikh General 

possession of the „ _ 

capital m his camp On his arrival there 

he was surrounded and Tnade prisoner, his own 
people, according^ to the R&na of Bhajji, J playing 
him false, and he was told that he could not be 
released until he had made over to the Sikhs all 
the forts of Mandi. Whether his officials betrayed 
him or not is* doubtful, but Suket, delighted to pay 
off many an old grudge, sfesisted General Ventura, and 
this conduct has strengthened the lll-fefeling between 
the two States The B a J a Vas helpless, agcl con- 
sented to everything demanded, and thS*Sikh troops 
took possession, for the first time since the prophecy 
of Guru (jrovind • Singh, of the capital of Mandi § 

* Letter fionf Raja of Mandi to Political Agent, Subathu ’2th June 
1840 Letter of Political Agent Subathu to T Metcalfe, Esquue, Agent 
Lieutenant Governor of the North Westein Provinces, 3rd July 1840 
t No 132, Mr Thomason, Secretary to Government Npith Western 
Protinces to T Metcalfe, Agent at Delhi, 16th July 1840 

l Letter of the Rana of Bhajji to Political Agent, Subathu, 8th 
July, 1840 

• § Though the Sikhs had for many years taken tribute from Mandi, 
they had never eutered the capital, and the tribute was paid outside the 
town Vigne mentions in his tAvels that the officer of the Maharaja in 
attendance upon him, did dot eater the town — Vigae, Yol I, p 100 
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The Raja was sent a prisoner to Amritsar and was 
confined m the fort of Govuidgarh, whilst General 
Ventura took possession of the numerous forts 
without much resistance from the Mandi troops 
Kamlagarh, however, which had for some time 
been almost independent of the Raja’s authority, 
refused submission, and the Sikh army invested 
TH* siege of Kam it in the month of September 
* agarh The task of its reduction was a 

difficult one, and additional troops weie sent under 
the command of Sirdai Ajit Singh Smdhanwaha 
but great sickness broke out amongst them and 
the mortality was Increased by the gTeat cold which 
came on later * But the siege was piessed with great 
vigoui early in November the garrison were driven 
from some of the outworks, and although the news 
of the death of Prince Nao Nihal Singh on the 5th 
November raised the hopes of the garrison, it also 
strengthened the determination of General Ventura 
to capture the place At Jength, oh the 29th 
November, it capitulated, and the General, leaving 
Sikhs troops in possession, matched with the 
remainder of 4ns force to Kuly, t 

( t c 

In' January 1841, Sher Singh became Maharaja 

and, some months later, 
of Mandi was released 
from confinement and permitted to return to his 
country, taking with him the silver image of the 
Goddess Devi, which was the object of general vener- 
ation in the hills and which the SikhB had carried 


Thr Raja of Mandi of Lahore, 

rtleuMtrf ftom prU _ 

fen Til© xvBJd) 


• Agent Governor General to Officiating Secretary Government 
of India, 20th October, 1840 

f Agent Governor General to Secretary Government of India, 
of the 14th November, 17th November, and 11th December 1840. 
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